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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HOLY WAR? 


M JACQUES MARITAIN in the 
* Commonweal for December 
22d disclaimed the idea that the 
Franco-British-German war is a 
Holy War. It is, he says, a just 


war but “there is no question of a 


holy war.” The people of France, 
he explains, “have enough common 
sense to guard themselves against 
enlisting the sanctity of the ineffable 
Name in the temporal war which 
they are fighting. They do not say, 
our cause is divine, our cause is the 
cause of God; we are the soldiers 
of God.” 

That seems plain enough and 
perfectly clear. But one who reads 
on in the same article can hardly 
help wondering what would be M. 
Maritain’s definition of a holy war. 
It would have to be 
very holy indeed to 
be more holy than 
he thinks the pres- 
ent war. For he says: “If ever a 
war could seem bathed in the re- 
flections of supernatural struggles 
as though already assigned its place 
on this side of the ‘threshold of the 
Apocalypse,’ as Léon Bloy used to 


A Different 
Maritain 


JUST WAR? 


say, it is certainly this war which 
has just begun.” 

When a philosopher, that is to 
say, one who habitually thinks care- 
fully and expresses himself accu- 
rately, uses the word “supernat- 
ural” and mentions the Apocalypse, 
he comes perilously close to saying 
“holy.” Further M. Maritain ac- 
cuses the enemy of blasphemy, pa- 
ganism, atheism and idolatry; and 
says it is these evil things that 
England and France are fighting. 
Not an ideology, not political or 
commercial ambition, but an “em- 
pire of paganism,” an “alliance of 
atheism and idolatrous racism” un- 
der “the banners of blasphemy.” I 
doubt if Peter the Hermit could 
have put the case for the first Cru- 
sade with more religious enthusi- 
asm than M. Maritain states the 
case for the Franco-British war on 
Nazism. I 4 

In another article addressed “To 
My American Friends,” the great 
philosopher utilizes an even more 
mystical and apocalyptic vocabu- 
lary. He writes: “the spiritual 
situation of Europe has completely 
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changed; the salvation of Europe 
has begun; western civilization 
will be saved: it is already saved.” 
And again: “There is only one 
revolution; and this revolution is 
in essence directed against the 
first principles of all Christian civi- 
lization, against everything which 
indicates the mark of God on man, 
against everything which implies 
respect for the human person, for 
justice and for truth, against every- 
thing which relates to greatness and 

liberty of the human soul.” 
Against that revolution the Allies 
have declared a counter-revolution, 
which from M. Maritain’s descrip- 
tion would seem to 


“Europe be quite as religious 
Is Already as the counter-revo- 
Saved!” lution against Prot- 


estantism in the six- 

teenth century. It appears to be 
his conviction that England and 
France will save Europe, the Faith, 
the Church and Christian civiliza- 
tion now, as the Council of Trent, 
the Society of Jesus, St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, St. Teresa and other post- 
Reformation saints saved all that 
was good after the revolt of Luther. 
He warms to his task and de- 
clares eloquently: “France and Eng- 
land, those two ancient Christian 
lands, have risked in the perils of 
a hellish war both their lives and 
their dearest goods and the in- 
comparable heritage of civilization 
of which they are the guardians,” 
and he continues in the same mood 
of spiritual exaltation, “Those who 
have seen how the people of France 
accepted the war without any 
hatred, without any passionate ex- 
citement, with calm courage and a 
silent resolution to serve their coun- 
try to the very end, and with a 
heroic dedication of self so that 
men may lead on this earth a 
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human life, know that before God 
Europe is already saved.” 

M. Maritain recalls a prophecy of 
St. Joan of Arc “that one day 
France and England would unite to 
accomplish together a great enter- 
prise,” and finally he declares that 
“the apocalyptic aspect of the war 
has become manifest.” In the light 
of such a panegyric of the present 
war, it seems unaccountable that 
M. Maritain is reluctant to call it 
a Holy War. If such a war is not 
holy, no war is holy. 


T this peint perhaps I had bet- 
ter state briefly the esteem I 
have for M. Maritain. All the world 
knows him to be an eminent phi- 
losopher, perhaps the greatest of all 
now living, certainly second to no 
other Catholic thinker. But what I 
value even more than his philo- 
sophical acumen is his saintliness 
and his mystical in- 


tuitions. Like St. A True 
Thomas of whom he Saint and 
writes so often and Scholar 


so well, he seems to 

have learned more truth on his 
knees beneath the crucifix than 
from the ponderous tomes of the 
Scholastics; much more than from 
the treatises— less ponderous but 
more bewildering—of his contempo- 
raries. I have had the joy of meet- 
ing M. Maritain and of conversing 
with him. Like all others who 
have had even a momentary per- 
sonal contact with him, I have felt 
myself in the presence of a man of 
God. It will be understood, there- 
fore, that I have not quoted his 
dithyrambic utterances on the pres- 
ent war in a spirit of raillery or 
ridicule. The subject is too serious 
for flippancy or for contempt, and 
even if the matter were less criti- 
cal, I could not bring myself to 
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speak with disrespect of the opin- 
ions of one whom I take to be a 
sage and at least in the not strict- 
ly theological sense of the word a 
saint. 

But neither learning nor sanctity 
can guarantee inerrancy in the 
knowledge and interpretation of 
facts. During the Great Schism of 
the West, for example, the people 
did not know who was the true 
pope and who the false, and neither 
scholars nor saints could tell them. 
Doctors of canon law, of philosophy 
and theology disagreed, and—much 
more scandalous and tragic—even 
saints were divided one against the 
other on the vitally important ques- 
tion, “Who is the pope?” St. Cath- 
erine of Siena was on one side of 
the controversy, St. Vincent Ferrer 
on the other. It is no discredit, 
therefore, to M. Maritain if in this 
instance he happens in his enthu- 
siasm to have overstated the case of 
the Allies, and I hope it will not be 
imputed to me as a breach of Chris- 
tian charity if I say that I think he 
has done so. 


HE question of the justice or the 
sanctity of war— any modern 
war —is exceedingly complicated. 
Honest, intelligent men almost in- 
variably seem to contradict not 
only one another but themselves 
when they try to say 


Whereas I what should be the 
Was Blind, attitude of Chris- 
Now I See? tians toward war 


in present circum- 
stances. It would be cruel to dig 
up some of the expressions of M. 
Maritain himself with regard to the 
justice of the late war between 
Franco and the “Loyalists” in 
Spain. I hesitate even to ask why 
he sees so clearly that France and 
England are now fighting an athe- 
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istic monster, when he could not 
see that Nationalist Spain was en- 
gaged in crucial conflict with the 
same monster, and that upon the 
outcome then perhaps as much as 
now depended the spiritual welfare 
of the world. Even yet, or at least 
as late as the publication in 1938 
of his Questions de Conscience, he 
was unconvinced that Franco’s war 
was a holy war. In that little book 
he still spoke of the “iniquitous and 
barbaric means” employed by men 
who considered themselves cham- 
pions of Christian civilization. The 
bombardment of Guernica by 
Franco’s aviators still stuck in his 
craw. He insists that they “mas- 
sacred” women and children, and, 
as he puts it, “dealt the human 
conscience a blow from which it 
will not soon recover.” 

In fact the war in Spain, which 
seemed to so many a clean-cut con- 
test between atheism and Catholi- 
cism, remains a nightmare to M. 
Maritain. It is his Banquo’s ghost. 
It will not down. He will not let it 
down. He still laments over “un- 
happy Spain” where, he says, “we 
see how little spiritual or temporal 
good comes from civil war”; and he 
fears we may have to weep tomor- 
row over a new outbreak of violence 
in the Spanish peninsula. In gen- 
eral M. Maritain, perhaps more than 
any other Catholic philosopher and 
moralist, has been habitually suspi- 
cious of war as an instrument in the 
hands of men for doing the work 
of God. It is not suprising, there- 
fore, that some of those who ad- 
mire and love him have been 
surprised at his present apparent 
volte-face on the question of a Holy 
War. As for myself, I confess it 
does seem odd to find him not a 
reluctant apologist but an enthusi- 
astic champion of war—any war. 
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T is not my intention to treat 

fully in these pages the contro- 
versy precipitated by the publica- 
tion of M. Maritain’s articles “To 
My American Friends” and “Just 
War.” Those who wish to follow 
that not-so-edifying fight will find 
it raging in the current numbers of 
the Commonweal. 

It would be unfair, however, to 
say this much and not say a little 
more. For M. Maritain himself has 
said considerably more. Princi- 
pally it must be admitted that 
he does not ignore 
or obscure the fact 
that there are re- 
mote as well as 
proximate causes of this war. He 
lists some of them: “Accumulated 
moral evil, egoism, forgetfulness of 
the commonweal, an _ inordinate 
love for material goods, hardness 
of heart, a refusal to recognize the 
very existence of others; stupidity 
or folly, the weakness or ambitious 
fury of those in power, scorn for 
justice and love, scorn for God 
which is the boast of a politics hold- 
ing itself aloof from natural ethics 
and the law of the Gospels,” and in 
fine “the seven deadly sins which 
having flourished for a certain 
length of time, at last bear their 
fruit in accordance with the very 
laws of that nature which they try 
to spoil.” Obviously these causes 
of war are not to be found in any 
one nation alone. They exist al- 
ways, everywhere; almost all of 
them in one country as much as in 
another. “Nobody,” says M. Mari- 
tain, “when it comes to the remote 
origins of a war, is altogether inno- 
cent before God.” 

There are more specific causes of 
the present war of which M. Mari- 
tain declares himself not unaware: 
“empire, colonies, Jlebensraum, 
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autarchic economy, totalitarianism, 
the sacrifice of creative work to the 
industries of war, the mad quest for 
a remedy for economic distress in 
international brigandage and terri- 
torial annexations.” M. Maritain 
does not allot all of these causes 
of war to Germany exclusively, but 
he does seem to have specially in 
mind Germany’s ambition, rather 
than that of Britain or of France, 
for empire. “International brig- 
andage” he would assign to Ger- 
many. By “territorial annexations” 
I think he means European terri- 
torial annexations, not African or 
Asiatic. He seems to have in mind 
the acquisition of Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland by one of the 
contestants, rather than the appro- 
priation of a fifth of the entire globe 
by the chief of the other contestants. 
And whatever may be the remote 
and the less remote causes of war, 
commencing with Versailles and go- 
ing back to original sin, M. Maritain 
insists that Germany is alone re- 
sponsible for the latest and most 
immediate cause, the invasion of 
Poland, and therefore that France 
and England are waging a just war. 


OWEVER, it takes more than 

a just cause to make a just 
war. The Scholastics have a maxim 
in morals—bonum ex integra causa, 
malum ex quocumque defectu: if 
an act is to be good it must be ail 
good; if it be in any 


part bad, it is bad. Wholly 
Among the elements Good or 
that enter into the Essentially 
composition of an Bad 


act are the motive, 

the means and the end. All three 
must be good or the act is bad. If 
the motive is good but the means 
bad, the act is bad. If the mo- 
tive and the means are good but 
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the end—that is, the end one has 
in mind is bad, the act is bad. 
If the end is good and the means 
bad, the act is bad. The end does 
not justify the means. There can 
indeed be more than one motive, 
more than one means, more than 
one end. But no matter how many 
motives, ends and means there 
may be, all of them must be mor- 
ally good or the act must not be 
performed. I do not say that an 
indifferent motive or means or end, 
that is to say, one that is neither 
good nor bad, may not enter into 
the deed without vitiating it. Nor 
do I say that certain accidental evil 
results may not come in the train 
of a good deed without making it 
essentially bad. But our moralists 
do insist that an evil motive or an 
evil means or an evil end destroys 
the morality of the whole act. Such 
an act is a sin and may not be per- 
formed even to save civilization or 
to save religion. This is indeed 
severe ethics, but those who think 
Catholic ethics easy ethics do not 
know Catholic ethics. 

Obviously a just war is difficult, 
some say impossible, in modern 
times. In these columns last Novem- 
ber and December I ventured to say 
something about possible evil mo- 
tives and ends in the present war. 
Perhaps it may be well to add now 
a paragraph or two about possible 
evil means. But for this phase of 
the question I prefer to call into 
consultation, as it were, a special- 
ist in the Catholic ethics of war, be- 
ing myself only a general practi- 
tioner. There is an especially 
learned and enlightened English 
priest, Father Gerald Vann, who 
with great lucidity and force has 
treated this matter of the moral- 
ity of the means employed in mod- 
ern warfare. 
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In his valuable little treatise 
Morality and War (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 1939) he 
gives several quotations from Brit- 
ish and French military men and 
statesmen who in 1918 declared it 
to be the policy of an army to de- 
stroy non-combatants. First he 
quotes Marshal Pétain (by the way 
a practicing Catholic), “The object 
of war appears in all its amplitude 
and all its cruel simplicity: it has 
become the destruction not of an 
army but of a nation.” Next, Gen- 
eral von Altrock, “The next war 
[that is to say, this war] will be 
much more the extermination en 
masse of the civil population than 
a fight between two armies.” And 
Major General Sherman Miles: 
“The objective of the three-dimen- 
sional war is the non-combatant.” 

Thereupon Father Vann asks, 
“Are we to suppose that we in this 
country [England] should refrain 
from fulfilling these prophecies? In 
peace-time we are horrified when 
these crimes are perpetrated by 
others; we should 
forget our scruples The Ancient 
if we were at war. Problem: 
We did forget our Ends and 
scruples during the Means 
last war. Sir Henry 
Wilson, British Military Represen- 
tative, Supreme War Council, said 
on January 17, 1918: “The policy 
intended to be followed is to at- 
tack the important German towns 
systematically. . . . It is intended 
to concentrate on one town for suc- 
cessive days and then to pass to 
several other towns, returning to 
the first town until the target is 
thoroughly destroyed, or at any 
rate, until the morale of workmen 
is so shaken that output is seriously 
interfered with. . . . Long-distance 
bombing will produce its maximum 
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moral effect only if the visits are 
constantly repeated at short inter- 
vals so as to produce in each area 
bombed a sustained anxiety.” 

Father Vann stops a moment to 
mention the temptation to justify 
such action as “reprisals.” He ad- 
mits that “it is easy to make out a 
popular case for the justice of re- 
turning savagery for savagery.” 
He quotes Wickham Steed who had 
said: “There is no limit to what 
men will do”; but he answers, 
“there is no limit indeed to what 
men will do,” but “there is very 
definitely a limit to what men may 

do.” 

- Father Vann also quotes Sir 
Douglas Haig: “The bombing of 
populous centres may be justifi- 
able and may prove effective, in or- 
der to punish the enemy for similar 
acts previously committed by him, 
and to prevent their recurrence.” 
But Christian theology and the nat- 
ural law, says Father Vann, both 
embodied in the “Code of Interna- 
tional Ethics,” condemn Sir Doug- 
las Haig’s principle as immoral; 
“the slaughter of the innocent is 
not a question of positive law but 
of natural law.” By a curious co- 
incidence, as I write these sen- 
tences (January 12th) I am in- 
formed by a confrére that a radio 
speech has just come across the 
Atlantic from England in which the 
speaker (unidentified except as pos- 
sessing a persuasive voice and ap- 
parently a most dignified manner) 
repeats and attempts to justify the 
principle of retaliation advocated 
twenty years ago by Sir Douglas 
Haig. 

Let us have from Father Vann 
one more opinion, that of Lord 
Baldwin: “The only defence is of- 
fence, which means that you have 
to kill women and children more 
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quickly than the enemy if you want 
to save yourselves.” Unless my 
memory is at fault, a very cele- 
brated preacher in England (a 
Catholic, a priest and a member of 
a religious order that particularly 
emphasizes theologi- 
cal orthodoxy) said 
during the World 
War, “It is our busi- 
ness to kill more and more Ger- 
mans,” not specifying whether the 
more and more Germans were sol- 
diers or civilians, men, women, 
children. 

Now suppose that when the win- 
ter is over, a big Nazi “Putsch” 
takes place on sea and land and in 
the air. Suppose also that Germany, 
as some experts predict, gets the 
best of it in the early phases and the 
Allies the worst of it. In that case 
will the ethics of Baldwin, Haig, 
Henry Wilson, Pétain be accepted 
and followed? We may perhaps 
answer that question with another: 
when the Italians bombed villages 
of helpless Blacks 


A Case for 
Savagery? 


in Ethiopia did the What of 
Italian nation cry Christian 
out in horror? Did Ethics? 


the Italian clergy? 

Or the hierarchy? If they did, their 
words, as far as I know, did not 
sift through the censorship. There 
was one particular offender close, 
very close to Il Duce, whose words 
were widely quoted on the joy of 
bombarding mud huts and seeing 
the bodies of natives “mushroom- 
ing” into the air; but we had no 
news of any official rebuke admin- 
istered to the young man. Many 
Italians and among them several of 
the clergy, expressed at the time 
violent distaste of my opinion on 
the Ethiopian war, but they forgot 
to let me know what they thought 
about the violation of natural law 














and of Catholic ethics. Will the 
English and French people, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, laity and 
clergy rise en masse to protest if in 
a pinch their armies use methods 
that Catholic ethics and the Holy 
See condemn as immoral? Or will 
they say “Tit-for-Tat,” “Give them 
as good as they send,” “An eye for 
an eye,” or “Who started this sav- 
agery any way?” 


ERHAPS the greatest of all evils 
that come with war is the 
breakdown of the moral sense of 
masses of men. “All’s fair in war” 
is an old adage but a vicious one, 
quite as immoral as “My Country 
Right or Wrong,” which, by the 
way, an American newspaper of 
vast circulation still carries at its 
masthead. Sometimes it would 
seem that the people at large show 
even a contempt for ethics as ap- 
plied to international relationships. 
If not contempt, cynicism. But 
cynicism is as bad as contempt if 
not worse. Not the pope, not the 
Church, not the Fathers, not the 
Scholastics, not any traditional au- 
thority to whom obeisance is made 
when things go well seems to have 
any power over men when fear or 
hate runs riot in their veins. Even in 
the kind of war we call “business” 
we find this demoralization. “Why 
should I be honest if my competi- 
tors are dishonest?” asks the busi- 
ness man: “arm-chair philosophers 
may have their views about ethical 
practice, but all I know is that if I 
don’t do what my 


Ethics to rivals do they will 
the Bottom crowd me out of 
of the Sea business.” So he be- 

comes his own mor- 
alist; makes his own ethics and 


writes his own commandments. 
Precisely so in time of real war. 
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Statesmen, citizens, generals, jour- 
nalists and—God forgive us—some 
priests and preachers jettison the 
whole cargo of moral principles; 
they clear the decks for action by 
dumping into the sea every consid- 
eration of right and justice and 
truth and humanity. 

E. I. Watkin writes in another 
Commonweal article which I hope 
will not be overlooked in the con- 
troversy pro and contra Maritain, “I 
do not say that there is no value of 
sufficient worth to justify war... . 
Civilization itself, human liberty, 
and, above all, the freedom of re- 
ligion—should not these values, 
which far exceed any merely na- 
tional values, be defended even by 
war? Certainly when religious 
freedom is at stake I think war for 
its defense justifiable. ... But I do 
not think civilization can be de- 
fended by war as war is now waged 
[italics added], for it is liable to 
be vanquished by the means of its 
defense.” 


HEN we find a writer or a 

speaker who keeps his sense 
of moral values when war is on 
and rabble-rousers are going mad 
and driving the people mad we may 
fairly exult. Such a one I have 
found in a paper from the other 
end of the world, The Catholic 
Times of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, which quotes from The Ad- 
vocate, a Catholic journal in Aus- 
tralia. It is particularly gratifying 
to be able to present so judicious 
and religious a statement from so 
remote a source. 

“It is vital,” say these Australian 
and African papers, “in this grave 
hour, when an insane world is once 
again plunged in the unspeakable 
horrors of war, that the Catholic 
should preserve his soul from emo- 
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tion and hysteria and recall con- 
stantly to his mind, and witness un- 
creasingly among his fellows, a 
specifically Christian attitude to 
the terrible scourge that has fallen 
on the nations. We now know that 
the last war to end war, which was 
to have established a reign of peace 

and justice, left the 


A Counsel of world worse off and 


Moderation with more injustice 
than before. We 
know also that many Christians 


succumbed to propaganda, indulged 
in hatred and vilification of the 
enemy, obscured issues in a miasma 
of religiosity, and degraded God to 
an instrument of partisan policy. 
It is necessary, therefore, for the 
true Christian to steel his mind in 
the midst of the tense, abnormal 
atmosphere that accompanies hos- 
tilities and preserve an independent 
and distinctly Christian judgment 
on the great tragedy of our time... . 

“The great danger of the Chris- 
tian in the coming months, possibly 
years, is that, under the influence 
of emotions, whipped up by propa- 
ganda and hymns of hate, which, 
unfortunately, have already begun, 
he should conceive his own allies 
as guileless crusaders bent upon the 
extermination of a diabolic enemy. 
But, as a Christian, he is bound to 
love the enemy and practise the car- 
dinal virtue of charity. However 
strongly he may be convinced of the 
justice of his cause, he is bound to 
recall that the masses of the men 
and women against whom he is 
aligned, millions of them his own 
brothers in Christ, are neither more 
nor less sinful nor desirous of war 
than he is. In time of war, com- 
placency towards oneself and hatred 
of the enemy are, from the Chris- 
tian standpoint, the worst of vices, 
and their practice by Christians 
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would be the occasion of serious 
scandal. For we are bound to love 
them that hate us and bless them 
that curse us.” 

That comforting and reassuring 
passage is the sort of thing we used 
to get from M. Maritain. It is too 
bad that we had to go so far afield 
te find it. But those who respect 
and venerate M. Maritain hope that 
he will soon resume his habitual 
vocation as a prophet of peace. If 
the tom-toms of war have to be 
beaten, he should let someone else 
beat them. 


O resume the main point of 

these Editorial Comments: 
Catholic ethics demands that they 
who fight a war, any war, espe- 
cially if it be a war to save civiliza- 
tion, must be beyond reproach in 
their motives, the means they em- 
ploy and the end they have in view. 
They who take up the sword in de- 
fense of God must keep it clean of 
innocent blood at any cost, even at 
the cost of laying it 
down in the midst of 
a battle. To put it 
more realistically, a 
truly Christian warrior (curious 
phrase “Christian warrior”) if he 
happen to be—shall we say—in the 
aviation corps and is ordered to 
bombard civilians must refuse even 
under penalty of court-martial and 
disgrace. Impossible? Yes, per- 
haps, but so are many other things 
“impossible” for a true Christian 
in the hideously unethical circum- 
stances in which modern war is 
fought. Indeed there are so many 
of these “impossibles” that a fair 
number of excellent Catholic moral- 
ists, Father Stratmann for example 
in his The Church and War, seem 
to have been driven into an almost 
purely pacifist position. One might 


A Just War 
Impossible ? 
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even ask Mr. Watkin, “if civiliza- 
tion cannot be defended by war, 
what can be defended? Religion? 
The Church? The Pope? Jesus 
Christ? Does any one really believe 
that Jesus Christ would permit 
Himself to be defended by war, 
especially modern war? 


O it goes, back and forth, the 
argument about the just war 
and the holy war. I cannot claim to 
have convinced myself, still less any 
one else of the justice of my views. 
Like all others who try to be honest, 
I am in a quandary about modern 
war. Father Joseph Keating, S.J., 
late lamented editor of The Month 
of London, in a brilliant article on 
“The Scandal of War” in April, 
1933, expressed with utmost defer- 
ence the hope that the Holy Father 
(then Pius XI.) who had written 
“magnificent Encyclicals” on Chris- 
tian Unity, Marriage, Education, the 
Social Question and Catholic Ac- 
tion, would favor the world by a 
full declaration of the mind of the 
Church in regard to war and peace. 
It would be a difficult encyclical, 
and if it were writ- 


Who Wants’__ ten I fear the Holy 
Truth About Father would have 
War? to complain, as 


Pius XI. complained 
about Rerum Novarum that there 
were few that paid attention to it. 
The world, especially the world of 
combatants, doesn’t want an au- 
thoritative statement from the Vati- 
can on the just war. Such a state- 
ment would of necessity contain 
many a hard saying, and even some 
Catholics would say, with the unbe- 
lieving Galileans, “Who can hear 
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it?” So, Catholic writers and speak- 
ers have to do the best they can to 
apply the fundamental principles of 
an ethics to any war that happens 
to crop up. Our attempts are not 
everywhere taken with good grace. 
At the moment, because of what I 
said on the subject a couple of 
months ago, Englishmen and Eng- 
lish groups are writing in indig- 
nantly and canceling subscriptions. 
I received the same treatment from 
Italians in 1935 when I tried to ap- 
ply the same principles to the 
Ethiopian war. Also certain of my 
former German-American friends 
have dropped me or dropped THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp because of what I 
have written about the Nazis. Yet, 
the moral principles on which I 
attempted to form my opinion are 
written in authoritative books. 
Some people seem to prefer that 
the principles remain dead in the 
books. One who opens the books, 
releases the principles, dissemi- 
nates them and applies them to im- 
mediate circumstances will surely 
incur the displeasure of combat- 
ants and partisans of war. If he 
speak truth he will lose peace. 

To return to M. Maritain and con- 
clude: I do not accuse him of in- 
difference or hostility to truth. He 
is telling the truth as he sees it. 
But somehow it seems abnormal to 
find him praised by warmongers. 
He always seemed the apostle of the 
unpopular. For calling the war in 
Spain unholy he was excoriated. 
For calling the Franco-British war 
with Germany “just” if not holy 
he is eulogized. He is a Christlike 
man but perhaps it is more Christ- 
like to be abused than to be praised. 
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By HuGH ALLEN 


“through the place he sees, 
A place is signified he never saw, 
But, if he lack not soul, may learn to know.” 


—Browning, “Red Cotton Night-Cap Country.” 


VERYTHING in the world has 

some effect upon our souls: the 
goodness of that effect is the meas- 
ure of our enlightenment. In con- 
centrating on physical effects, we 
sometimes overlook moral effects. 
“The corruptible body is a load 
upon the soul, and the earthly habi- 
tation presseth down the mind that 
museth upon many things” (Wis- 
dom, iv. 15). Without the safe- 
guard of spiritual discipline, there 
is bound to be an emotional im- 
balance. 

The ancient Chinese were op- 
posed to washing their navels on 
the theory that it was through this 
vulnerable part of the anatomy that 
evil spirits most commonly sought 
entrance. If Ernest Hemingway 
had not learned to wash his ears 
regularly, like all good little Ameri- 
can boys, maybe he would be better 
off. St. John of the Cross took 
some of his perplexities to St. 
Teresa of Avila and that was one 
of the smartest things he ever did; 
Hemingway took some of his per- 
plexities to Gertrude Stein and that 
was one of the dumbest things he 
ever did. 

It is not to Miss Stein’s influence 
on his craftsmanship that I object, 
but rather, to her influence on his 
ideas. Her tricks of alliteration, re- 





iteration and onomatopoeia, trans- 
muted with better understanding by 
Hemingway, give a pleasing variety 
to his prose. My concern is with 
the jagged contours of his thoughts 
in connection with his subject-mat- 
ter. I see through the tough words 
and know what he is driving at; I 
object to them not so much because 
they are disedifying as because they 
are misleading. Something tells me 
that the outcome of his conversa- 
tions in the Rue de Fleurus was that 
Miss Stein siphoned over to him her 
blind racial will not to believe. 
Thereafter, if God was still in His 
heaven, the outlines of Divinity 
were hidden behind some rather red 
clouds. Perhaps Hemingway had 
never been sufficiently illuminated 
to experience what St. Ignatius 
called desolation; perhaps that 
gnostic mysticism which was part 
of his original equipment was not 
deep enough to bring down St. 
John’s “obscure night” upon him; 
perhaps what followed might be in- 
terpreted by mystical theologians 
as a pall of a far more sinister 
sort. 

An enthusiasm for modern trends 
in the arts can thoroughly ensnare 
anyone who accepts as a harmless 
superstition the fashionable dictum 
that the only creative thing is the 

















contemporary thing and proceeds 
on that premise to attempt to pro- 
duce abstractions without at first 
realizing that the fashionable con- 
temporary thing to be is anti-Chris- 
tian and the contemporary creative 
thing is abstract precisely because 
Christianity is concrete. Hence, it 
is no mere superstition, but part of 
a satanic conspiracy which has 
three main objectives. 

Stemming from the Protestant 
Revolution, Kantian gnosiology 
stressed the idea of governing ob- 
jective reality by thought instead of 
governing thought by objective 
reality, making man the arbiter of 
his own moral conduct and foster- 
ing that dangerous idealism which 
is the bitterest fruit of private judg- 
ment. Rooted in autonomous pride, 
that idea originated with the fallen 
angels and caused the ruin of our 
proto-parents. Kant got it straight 
from hell along with a few others 
which have given a pseudo-philoso- 
phical background to the extrava- 
gancies that followed, such as the 
belief that all external realities, in- 
cluding God, exist only as ideas in 
our minds and man is only a leaf in 
a storm, a mere accident of im- 
agined matter in movement, no 
longer an immortal soul in a physi- 
cal body, but a possible mortal body 
with sensory reflexes. Having re- 
duced God to a dubious idea, the 
modern mind attacked the Word of 
God and tried to make a baffling 
crossword puzzle out of it by strip- 
ping the “layers” of Gospel inci- 
dents out of the text, arranging the 
material horizontally according to 
form and then examining these 
items vertically to arrive through 
further disintegration of the evi- 
dence at some damning new chrono- 
logical order that would reduce 
their content and so foster skepti- 
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cism and dastroy faith. Having 
further submerged man under the 
elements of cosmic evolution by be- 
littling his mental processes as evi- 
dences of Freudian frustrations 
and having encouraged the defeat 
of normal biological urges through 
the introduction of contraceptives 
and crackpot diets, and the elimina- 
tion of the family, the germ-cell of 
society, through the introduction of 
atheistic Communism, it left to 
modern practitioners of the arts the 
destruction of the very appearance 
of man. Just as the Hellenistic and 
Palestinian layers of the Word of 
God were chopped up with literary 
and philosophical tools designed to 
turn it into meaningless gibberish, 
so through Impressionism, Futur- 
ism and Cubism, the Image of God 
was distorted, vilified, turned into 
hash. Cubism affords the most 
obvious manifestation of this con- 
spiracy and nowhere is the rape of 
beauty more violently accomplished 
than in the paintings of Picasso, for 
nowhere in pictorial art is the de- 
humanization of man more com- 
plete. The cube is opposed to the 
circle and by disintegrating integral 
man, by chopping him up and slic- 
ing him into segments and merging 
the pieces with a conglomeration of 
insignificant objects, by stripping 
off layer after layer to get at what 
he thinks lies under what lies under 
what lies under, Picasso has effaced 
the Image of God and what smirks 
from his canvases is its antithesis, 
an image of the Devil—which 
brings me straight back to Gertrude 
Stein, the friend and biographer of 
Pablo Picasso and the mentor of 
Ernest Hemingway, whom she has 
induced to try to do with words 
what Picasso has been trying to do 
with paint: conquer nature by pour- 
ing his imaginative fertility into 
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impotent forms, which is the nega- 
tion of the creative process. 
When Picasso paints a picture, 
in order to conceal his creative im- 
potence and his failure to attain the 
pure absoluteness of form that is 
his aim, by way of conveying a 
semblance of movement, he camou- 
flages the static shapes produced by 
his ugly lines with violent splashes 
of color, thus producing an optical 
illusion of logical fitness between 
medium and expression without 
which no subjectivity could be sug- 
gested. The lines used to express 
the tones that bring out the volume 
in modern painting, correspond to 
the cadences used to express the 


ideas behind the subject - matter . 


of modern literature. Thus, some 
modern writers, seeking to conceal 
the thinness of their thoughts, 
smear the staccato cadences of their 
prose with profanity and obscenity 
and their subject-matter with ex- 
tremities of violence in bizarre lo- 
cales. In attempting to explain the 
modalities of human conduct by 
means of associated psychology and 
psychoanalysis, they have ganged 
up on goodness, when they have not 
denied its existence, and have be- 
come the champions of evil. 

Yet, if there were no goodness, 
there could be no evil, for evil has 
no existence in itself; it is the ab- 
sence of a good that ought to be pres- 
ent. It is of the nature of man, 
since disharmony was brought into 
that nature by original sin, to do 
evil. He is a free agent and can 
upset order. But God, having 
created and conserved, also co- 
operates, through the immediate 
and particular Providence of nat- 
ural law, man’s half of God’s eter- 
nal law, that inborn habit of mind 
which prompts him to be attracted 
by something which he considers 
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good and repelled by something 
which he considers bad. God gives 
us all the necessary means to live 
according to our changeless natures, 
strengthening them with His grace. 
Man’s concern is therefore with a 
metaphysical analogy, not with a 
psychological relativity. Split a 
man into layers of natural disposi- 
tions, acquired habits, external con- 
ditions, whatnot. The fact re- 
mains that all the associated psy- 
chology and psychoanalysis in the 
world are powerless to constrain 
the primitive choice of the will in 
a decision concerning its last end 
and the metaphysical essence of 
personality. 

Writers who ignore the complete 
and indissoluble unity of man’s 
double nature, seriously circum- 
scribe the field of their operations, 
reducing art to what Léon Bloy said 
it was: “an aboriginal parasite of 
the first serpent.” To reveal itself 
as an abstract phenomenon capable 
of giving the sensation of palpabil- 
ity though bereft of every condition 
determining its existence, to pro- 
duce an aesthetic emotion exclu- 
sively from the less pleasing as- 
pects of natural objects through a 
metachemical process, form would 
have to possess the creative powers 
of God Himself. The Devil is the 
Ape of God, but creation is beyond 
his mimetic powers, though many 
have been beguiled by his lying as- 
surance: “All these will I give thee, 
if falling down thou wilt adore me” 
(Matt. iv. 9), and fancy that man’s 
sensitivity to formal sequence can 
be developed to a degree where it 
becomes a new sense. The fact re- 
mains, however, that you cannot 
make something out of nothing. 


by Léon Bloy. 
1922. 


1 Belluaires et Porchers, 
Paris: Delamain, Boutelleau et Cie. 
P. 150. 
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The best you can hope for is a sec- 
ond degree participation with God 
in the creation of beauty. 

Probe beyond the inartistic in- 
teguments of the work of literary 
radicals and you find that the in- 
ner form lacks that rhythmic co- 
ordination necessary to produce the 
emotional feeling which is true 
aesthetic repose. It is metaphysi- 
cally untrue. Without a prudent 
connaturality, it is aesthetically 
ugly. In the absence of the three 
requisites for beauty described by 
St. Thomas, integrity, due propor- 
tion and effulgence,’? it affords no 
sense of satisfaction or of comple- 
tion but only a feeling of dissatis- 
faction and unfulfillment. That is 
what certifies its ugliness and de- 
termines its degree. To cram a 
novel full of moral obliquity is ar- 
tistically invalid, for art cannot 
exist as an isolated absolute. It has 
to appeal to something outside of 
itself. To have quae visa placet, it 
has to be related to man. It has to 
reflect a balanced observation of the 
virtues as well as the vices of hu- 
man character, not in refined or ex- 
aggerated forms, but in the normal 
reactions of living men and women. 

Neither the aberrations of color 
nor the dynamism of words can 
conceal the suicidal bent of abstract 
intellections and this is what burns 
the pure abstract boys: no matter 
how loudly they may disclaim any 
interest in objects of conception, no 
matter how empathic their ap- 
proach to their theme, they cannot 
avoid inserting a little good in their 
narratives to make the evil in them 
exist, for the laws of beauty are 
eternal and instinct in all of us and 
we have to struggle to disobey them, 
wherefore, the touch of the Maker 
of the maker lingers, however light- 

2 Summa Theologica, Ia., qu. 39, art. 8. 


ly, on everything that is made. The 
good in which the evil of modern 
painting inheres is color; the good 
in which the evil of modern litera- 
ture inheres is the vestigial grace 
that crops up occasionally in its 
protagonists. It is precisely such 
flashes of illumination, informing 
some character with beautiful sig- 
nificance as he makes a right deci- 
sion in some emergency of choice, 
that sway reader response and 
make the success of any novel—but 
the writer of abstract literature is 
perplexed, because he finds that he 
has made his character say or do 
something supervenient and subtly 
moving in a manner not to be ex- 
plained by associated psychology or 
psychoanalysis. 

In the work of Ernest Heming- 
way, there appears to be in progress 
a kind of Faustian bargaining. The 
world which he thinks he perceives 
is a world God never made, it is a 
world with which He has nothing 
to do, it is a world in which a series 
of electric shocks has taken the 
place of wonder and sensation has 
been substituted for intimations of 
the Deity. His is a sub-human 
world, a Cubist world in which 
nothing is harmonious with nature 
and everything is opposed to nature. 
She has been cruel to him; he will 
be cruel to her and to her crea- 
tures, and through his characters, 
they are continually abused and 
bedevilled, for he wants to feel su- 
perior and does not. His principals, 
destroyers all, take plenty of pun- 
ishment. Out of a chaotic back- 
ground gray as the world of a dog 
and dead as a landscape by Hitler, 
he projects each protagonist, a trog- 
lodyte, the sculptured, cubical fig- 
ure of a slaphappy stumblebum 
like something Brancusi thought of 
but failed to execute, to be pursued 
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by a Paul Bunyan of roustabouts, a 
maniacal giant out of a surrealist 
dream, in short, by that malignancy 
which some call fate when they 
wish to indicate the effects of causes 
they are too lazy to consider or 
too ignorant to understand. There 
are no answers and there is nothing 
to win but specific performance of 
duty, which is its own reward, so 
the best thing to do is to enjoy your 
emotional excitements while you 
may, take it on the chin when your 
turn comes and die fighting with 
your boots on. Thus, the ability to 
deliver a moral knockout in the 
face of a temptation is nothing com- 
pared to the ability to deliver a 
physical knockout in the face of an 
enemy, that is what makes his 
tough guys grand guys. According- 
ly, they are glorified mainly for 
prodigies of physical prowess. As 
inhuman as Gogol, the life which 
he sees is ugly; he wants only to 
see it truly, so he strips himself and 
his characters to the hide and sears 
the flesh to see what is under it, 
tearing off layer after layer in his 
zeal to present what he conceives to 
be absolute portraits, satisfied that 
they resemble the people who sug- 
gested them, satisfied that this is 
“seeing the world clear and as a 
whole” so that the part he has pic- 
tured truly represents the whole, 
satisfied that the supposed immi- 
nent perfection of his work, in its 
genre, is a sufficient end in itself. 
Plato, a good pagan whom Heming- 
way would hardly include among 
“the lice that crawl on literature,” 
held that such minor activities as 
writing were to be regarded as a 
means, not an end, and meritorious 
in proportion to the manner in 
which they contributed to the well- 
being of the State, the supreme 
source of aesthetic enjoyment for 
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all. His neurotic social thinking 
has blinded Hemingway to the 
tragic beauty of life, but it accounts 
for his tremendous vogue; he has 
given to many that which they most 
desired: another false assurance 
that you can govern objective real- 
ity by thought. 

Naturally, in every successful 
story he has written, some actual 
vestigial good is present. It is not 
toward this slender thread of cohe- 
sion that he directs our attention, 
however, but toward those spurious 
goods, sticking up like strange wild 
flowers in a granite quarry, which 
derive from the ethos of Zeno 
through Kantian Stoic Formalism. 
This is not the leaven of the Bread 
of Beauty; rather, it is a stone so 
hard that it can be and often is a 
serious stumbling block. That nat- 
ural law is not divine law but as 
much human as civil law, the only 
difference being that man makes 
natural law for himself while the 
state enacts civil laws, and that 
with no heaven to hope for and no 
hell to fear, man is subject to no 
outside constraints, are profound 
ethical errors which exclude Stoic 
Formalism from the idea of moral 
good. The end toward which grace 
acts in a soul is not the mere satis- 
faction of knowing that a duty has 
been performed; it acts because its 
possessor wishes to acquire merit in 
the hope of a reward. The final 
reward man seeks is complete hap- 
piness, that measure of good from 
which no part of good is absent— 
the possession of God in the Beatific 
Vision. The relatively final reward 
man seeks is incomplete happiness, 
or virtue. There is a big difference 
between Stoic Formalism’s con- 
sciousness of duty done in carrying 
out one’s own laws, which inevi- 
tably would vary with the individ- 
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ual, and the happiness that comes 
from striving to attain the highest 
good, or last principle of morality, 
which is the same for all. 

That haphazard abstract reason- 
ing tends toward a generalization of 
the aesthetic vision which brings in 
its wake not a freer scope but a 
more fettered one, is evident from 
the deformities found in the novel, 
To Have And Have Not.? This is a 
surrealist performance, as surreal- 
ist as any painting by Dali. The 
vignettes of wealthy eccentrics in 
Florida take the place of Dali’s 
grasshoppers and cockroaches, but 
they are there for the same reason. 
Hemingway deals with what Dali 
calls “the great vital constants” and 
emphasizes them, like Dali, through 
a nightmarish juxtaposition of in- 
congruous things, one form work- 
ing into a new one and one object 
almost unbidden becoming another 
one. His outlook is that of Hegesias, 
the Death-Persuader. What we are 
undoubtedly invited to admire is 
the courage of Harry Morgan—but 
courage, deprived of prudence, is 
foolhardiness. The novel lacks in- 
tegrity of appeal. Morgan is the 
husband of an ex-prostitute. When 
he dies, she mourns. With only a 
few deft touches at the end, by rep- 
resenting her emotion as love in- 
stead of lust, he could have made 
the whole inchoate affair adhere 
pleasantly, for faithfulness in hon- 
orable love is a positive good. Yet 
the perusal of this novel strength- 
ened my conviction that Heming- 
way is like nothing so much as a 
misplaced Italian Primitive. If 
Giotto had cluttered his head with 
Manichaean heresy as Hemingway 
has cluttered his with Kantian sub- 
jectivism, he might have painted his 


8 By Ernest Hemingway. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s, Sons, 1937. 
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pictures in the manner in which 
Hemingway writes his novels. But 
Giotto had his preoccupation with 
Supreme Reality to stir his emo- 
tions and fire his hand; his moral- 
ity was completely determined by 
one specific end, the Beatific Vision. 
He was interested in making clear 
the relationship between remote 
realities, in representing Being re- 
gardless of beings, but he resisted 
morbid principles and reconciled 
the postulates of his art considered 
in itself and transcendentally and 
the possibilities of its fulfillment 
through his own powers. That 
which the Italian Primitives in- 
genuously achieved by the harmony 
of interior order is exactly what the 
enthusiasts of abstract art are try- 
ing to achieve, but in their hyper- 
consciousness, they fail, because 
they do not first reconcile their own 
inner antitheses, which violate their 
austerity of form and devour their 
own substance. The Primitives 
knew that we have only what God 
has given us, so they soothed their 
exasperated senses and exalted the 
inner principle by subordinating 
their designs to the designs of their 
Creator. The formal object of art 
is not necessarily subject to the 
formal object of morality, but once 
enlivened by grace and balanced by 
virtue, we tend invariably toward 
true abstraction, and in the arts, 
toward a clear and unencumbered 
exposition of aesthetic bases. I am 
not suggesting that Hemingway 
should write anything like the 
cheap sentimentalism that often 
passes for Catholic literature; I in- 
tend merely to convey that a better 
organized Hemingway might write 
something in the nature of an 
American Mort, Ou Est Ta Victoire? 
and do a better job with such shock- 
ing material than Daniel Rops. 
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Meanwhile, he gives us the decom- 
position of man through Kantian 
criticism. 

How disintegrating all this may 
be to a writer is thus revealed by 
Hemingway himself: “What I had 
to do was work. I did not care, 
particularly, how it all came out. I 
did not take my own life seriously 
any more, any one else’s life, yes, 
but not mine. They all wanted 
something that I did not want and I 
would get it without wanting it, if 
I worked. To work was the only 
thing, it was the one thing that al- 
ways made you feel good, and in 
the meantime it was my own 
damned life and I would lead it 
where and how I pleased. And 
where I had led it now pleased me 
very much.” * St. Ambrose declared 
that though to refrain from making 
a thing contains no wrong, to take 
no care of what you make is the 
height of unkindness or cruelty. 
Nugatory effort is incapable of in- 
ducing a state of psychical or intel- 
lectual euphoria. There is no free- 
dom in work when it becomes com- 
pulsion. The word for that is an- 
archy—a strange god to put before 
God! Man was created, primarily, 
not to do a work, but to live a life 
—abundantly. It is idle to worry 
about what is wrong with the world 
if we do not worry about what is 
wrong with ourselves; it is foolish 
to goad our lives in a pattern of 
physical danger if we are oblivious 
of the moral danger of which it is 
a type; it is futile to go to the ends 
of the earth seeking a _ spiritual 
escape when peace is an effulgence 
implying an effort of will and a 
state of mind. Hemingway is in- 
sensitive where he should be sensi- 
tive, intuitionistic where he should 
be intellectual. He tries to cut the 


4 The Green Hills of Africa. 1935. P. 72. 
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tangled threads of his life with vio- 
lence when they can only be disen- 
tangled with intelligence. 

It is a grotesque distortion of 
moral values to be greatly con- 
cerned over the horrible physical 
tragedies of war and peace and 
ignore the profound spiritual trage- 
dies and the heroicity of virtue that 
fill the endless adventure of the 
human soul and mark the degree of 
attainment to the Will of God. Per- 
haps Ernest Hemingway may yet be 
big enough to attempt a nice bal- 
ance between these things and find 
his reward in evidences of God’s 
love far transcending the mysteries 
of Divine Providence. I pay him the 
compliment of assuming that he 
may be undergoing a passive puri- 
fication in the exact sense in which 
that expression is used in mystical 
theology — that passive purification 
which plows the field for the com- 
ing of the Sower: Catholic Action, 
which is charity, which is love, be- 
gins with the individual. If the in- 
dividual no longer loves himself, he 
is not likely to have any real love 
for his neighbor, and without that, 
there can be no Ascent of Mount 
Carmel. 

In a recent Preface, he wrote: “I 
would like to live long enough to 
write three more novels and twenty- 
five more short stories. I know 
some pretty good ones.” * The Capi- 
tol of the World® is not merely 
pretty good, it is excellent—and as 
surprising as a rose on the bleached 
skull of a dead horse in a painting 
by Georgia O’Keeffe. Personally, I 
would settle for just one story in 
which the Ten Commandments are 
not kicked all over the place. Be- 
fore Hemingway goes to Judgment, 
I hope he will turn his distinguished 


5 The Fifth Column and the First Forty-nine 
Stories. 1938. P. vii. 
6 Ibid. 
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talent to a theme truly worthy of 
his craftsmanship and give us an- 
other story, short or long, in which 
the characters are neither sluts nor 
zombies, but act like intelligent hu- 
man being apprised of the freedom 


SUNT LACRUMAE RERUM* 
(Catullus III) 


By RayMonpD O’FLYNN 


E Beauties and ye Loves Divine 

And all good folk of feeling fine, 
My Lady’s heavy loss deplore; 
My Lady’s sparrow’s now no more! 
She’d rather lose her very eyes, 
So winsome was he and so wise. 
As maiden might her mother greet, 
He’d fly unto his mistress sweet 
Nor part from her, but wheresoe’er 
She turned, he’d hop now here, now there, 
And pipe and pipe in joyous tone 
A ditty meant for her alone. 
Poor little chap! he now must wend 
The gloomy pathways of the dead 
To Orcus whence no wight they say 
Can find again the upward way. 
Beshrew the ruthless Fate that brings 
To such an end all pretty things; 
That could not e’en a sparrow spare 
So fond, so blithe and debonair! 
Wee birdie, pity ’tis and shame, 
Yet Fate I more severely blame, 
That now the galling tear-drops rise 
And mar My Lady’s lovely eyes. 

1 TRANSLATOR’s Nore: Attempt after attempt has been made to render the mock heroics of 


Catullus: this is the worst—until a later versifier tries to avoid repeating what has been more 
finely said by his predecessors. ‘‘Me quoque dicunt vatem pastores; sed non ego credulus illis.” 
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of their wills, a story in which, as 
in life, the sum of evil does not pre- 
ponderate over the sum of good, a 
story unmistakably revealing that 
he has regained the fullness of that 
Faith wherewith all may be free. 











ON CONSIDERING MY GENERATION 


By EMERSON HYNES 


b dgeeione is an eternal topic of con- 
versation. And with good rea- 
son, for young people glory in en- 
tering where their elders fear to 
tread. Youth is free, bold, happy, 
full of spirit, unfettered by conven- 
tions, unhampered by obligations. 
It is the period of life when the per- 
sonality is rapidly expanding out- 
ward. It is the time of adventuring, 
of daring, of absorbing beauty and 
learning in tremendous draughts. 
Youth is the glorious age, and down 
through the ages all obstacles have 
fallen before its enthusiasm and 
laughter. 

But speaking as one who, regret- 
fully, must soon put away the 
things of youth and assume the full 
responsibilities of an adult, I cannot 
escape the conviction that our 
generation is growing old without 
ever having been young. We have 
been so occupied with the problem 
of security that we have scarcely 
had time to enjoy the heritage 
which rightfully belongs to youth. 
Neither Solomon in all his wisdom 
nor Marco Polo in all his travels 
ever saw or imagined a generation 
of young people whose highest 
aspiration was a job—but they did 
not know us. With secular youths 
the pursuit of security has become 
a sort of religion, and Christian 
youths, while granting that salva- 
tion of their souls is their ultimate 
goal, have joined the pack in as- 
serting that in this life on earth, se- 
curity is the principal value to be 
attained and the one from which 
other values flow. 

Of course, youth is youth, and in 


outward appearances we may seem 
to be typical young people. I do not 
refer to the externals but to an alien 
sense of values which has taken 
hold of us. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of youth has always been 
a healthy disregard for wealth and 
purely material comforts. Youth 
tends naturally to answer the calls 
of the spirit and to be contemptuous 
of practical considerations. Yet our 
generation, while forced by the in- 
evitable exuberance of youth to keep 
up a pretense of happy-go-lucki- 
ness, has grown heavy with con- 
cern over its physical security. The 
fact that our generation is security- 
crazed is so obvious that it is scarce- 
ly necessary to parade evidence. Let 
the person who questions read the 
educational journals and the col- 
lege newspapers. Let him listen to 
the speeches of youths or of educa- 
tors and politicians speaking in the 
name of youth. Let him study the 
proceedings of the various youth 
congresses. Let him, above all, talk 
with young Americans. (Hear them 
declare: “You gotta have money be- 
fore you can get anywhere today.” 
Hear the Catholic youth exclaim: 
“The talk about charity and all that 
is fine, but you have to have the dol- 
lars before you can do anything in 
our day and age.”’) 

The effect of this attitude is most 
evident in colleges and universities; 
almost without exception the liberal 
arts departments are sliding back- 
wards, while enrollment in the 


schools of commerce and business 
administration has skyrocketed. In 
no secular university does the phi- 















































losophy department give the tone to 
the institution, and there are Catho- 
lic universities where the commerce 
schools dominate the intellectual 
life. We students ourselves are ever 
demanding that the courses in the 
curriculum be made more practical. 
We arrange our schedules to get 
classes which will be useful in pre- 
paring us for a job. We do not 
seek out the professors with the best 
reputations for training the intel- 
lect; the faculty man who rates 
highest is the one with the best con- 
tacts, the one who knows the right 
people. As certain educators have 
repeatedly pointed out of late, the 
American system of higher educa- 
tion has become, on the whole, a 
huge job-factory. All concern for 
the first and proper end of univer- 
sity life has been buried under by 
the demand for courses which will 
prepare students for particular 
jobs. College youths have co- 
operated in selling out their most 
precious potentiality—-a balanced 
and well trained intellect—for secu- 
rity insurance. 

I do not mean to imply that we 
ought to be unconcerned about se- 
curity. Prudence dictates that we 
have a future in mind and that we 
lay plans for taking a useful role in 
society. Security is good and much 
to be desired—as long as it remains 
a means to an end. But to make it 
the principal end of our education 
is a vicious practice that lays the 
steppingstone for the grossest type 
of materialism. It results in spirit- 
ual values being subordinated or 
even sacrificed to the physical, and 
as such is an insult to the dignity of 
man. The first end of education 
ought to be the turning out of a 
virtuous man, not of a clever animal 
packed full of ideas for earning an 
abundance of material goods. Yet 
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consider this typical statement 
made at a recent youth congress: 
“This meeting of young people 
representing millions of constitu- 
ents between sixteen and twenty- 
five years of age has proved the so- 
cial consciousness of youth ... they 
want peace; they want jobs... they 
want better job training.” 

There is no misunderstanding 
that challenge. We American 
youths are primarily interested in 
getting jobs, and we offer that fact 
as evidence of our social conscious- 
ness. Neither we nor anyone else 
seems to have asked these vital 
questions: how will society function 
when it is made up of a generation 
of security minded individualists 
who have little or no idea of the na- 
ture, purpose and dignity of their 
own persons? Does better job train- 
ing insure better citizenship? Do 
jobs in themselves carry any guar- 
antee that the jobholders will strive 
to promote the common good? 

Strange sounding, indeed, to our 
generation are the words of One 
Who taught long ago, words which 
have always held a peculiar attrac- 
tion for youth: “Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow: they 
labour not, neither do they spin. ... 
Be not solicitous therefore, saying, 
What shall we eat: or what shall we 
drink, or wherewith shall we be 
clothed?” Oh, youth of little faith, 
why have you too become as the 
materialists, seeking the security of 
the belly instead of the perfection 
of the soul? Have you so soon for- 
gotten the command: “Unless you 
become as little children ...”? 

It would be a grave mistake to 
censure my generation and then to 
conclude that justice had been done. 
Radical changes in philosophy do 
not spring from the dark, and a 
generation of youth whose first con- 
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cern is security is a very radical 
change. We deserve harsh criticism 
for accepting the cult of security. 
But we cannot be accused of origi- 
nating it. Others have been at 
work. 

Our parents and our schools, for 
instance, must bear much of the re- 
sponsibility. Children tend natu- 
rally to adopt the same hierarchy 
of values that their parents have, 
and our elders are notorious for 
the emphasis they place on money 
and the comforts that money will 
buy. Fine clothes, fine cars, fine 
homes, lavish parties, exclusive 
clubs—too often these are represen- 
tative of the values our parents 
cherish most. And Catholic parents 
have by no means been aloof from 
the bourgeois standard of values. 
The spirit of materialism has af- 
fected all, even the millions of im- 
poverished families. None but the 
obstinately blind can deny that the 
poor have just cause for grievance 
in this land of plenty, but it is not 
pleasant to know that the motiva- 
tion of their protests is often that 
they do not have as much as the 
well-to-do. 

Undoubtedly, the tragic inse- 
curity of the depression years has 
affected our generation vitally. We 
are determined that neither destitu- 
tion nor the threat of it shall be our 
lot. We have concluded that se- 
curity is the thing to attain above 
all else. We have not seen, though, 
that the depression is a two-edged 
sword, one which can be used to cut 
the roots from the security argu- 
ment. For the greatest lesson to be 
learned from the depression years is 
that security is a fleeting thing. 
Economic prosperity, like fame and 
life itself, is never certain. We 
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would be far wiser to seek those 
things of the intellect which no one 
and no thing can ever take from us. 

Finally, there is the influence of 
government propaganda to which 
we have been subjected. In 1934 
President Roosevelt declared in a 
message to congress: “Among our 
objectives I place the security of 
men, women, and children of the 
nation first.” That motif, which 
underlay all the emergency meas- 
ures, took permanent form in the 
Social Security act. Never has the 
world witnessed such an inclusive 
and long-time program to insure se- 
curity. Perhaps, then, it is less sur- 
prising that the world is now wit- 
nessing a generation of youth thor- 
oughly convinced that among hu- 
man values security comes first. 

But regardless of these various 
influences, the fact remains that 
where other generations of youth 
have held out, we have capitulated. 
Not all are guilty of course. (Think 
of the little group of youths who 
have given themselves entirely to 
the Catholic Worker movement.) 
And if a sudden emergency were to 
arise—such as a threat to our free- 
dom as citizens—many of us would 
quickly respond and sacrifice our 
security for the higher value. But 
if no emergency arises and we pass 
placidly along and teach another 
generation to cherish the same 
values as we have chosen—then 
what? Will another generation be 
able to recapture the spirit of youth, 
the spirit charmingly epigramma- 
tized by Hilaire Belloc: 


“Kings live in Palaces, and Pigs in 
sties, 
And youth in Expectation. Youth 
is wise.” 
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SUNSET GUN 


By MICHAEL KENT 


“and tremble lest I hear 
(My work untrimmed) the sunset gun too soon.” 


ONWAY dragged himself down 
the slope of the gun pit and 
lay there, gasping. 

How he found the shelter, how he 
reached it alive, he did not know. 
The world went up in fire and after 
that he remembered nothing. Now, 
slowly, things began to take shape 
again. He recognized the sides of a 
washed-down gun pit and himself 
the center of a battle for breath 
which burned all the way to his 
stomach and filled his ears with 
noisy gasps. Little by little he got 
his wind. The pain in his lungs 
withdrew downward but did not 
leave him, becoming fixed and in- 
tensified below his knee. 

Raising his head, he peered 
through growing darkness. He was 
alone. The gun pit was an old de- 
pression, dug and abandoned in 
previous fighting. There were no 
bodies or parts of bodies to share 
it with him. None, at least, were 
visible. If he started to dig he 
knew what he would find. But he 
didn’t have to dig—thank God. 

At the bottom of the pit water 
had collected. He could see it glim- 
mering faintly, catching the last 
light from the darkening sky. The 
stuff about him was liquid earth 
rather than dry land. He was coat- 
ed with it. It was in his hair and 
down his neck, up his sleeves and 
thick under his nails. 

Beginning to slip, he dug his el- 


bows into the slime and pulled him- 
self backwards. The motion sent 
a blow of pain through him. The 
shock subsided, but the pain re- 
mained, surrounded him like an at- 
mosphere and having a _ central 
point of intensity in his leg. 

He looked down. It was too dark 
to see anything. Raising himself 
slowly, he fished in his pocket for 
his flashlight and snapped it on. 
He stared dully for a moment, un- 
comprehending, then fell back on 
his elbows, shaken and sick. The 
calf of his leg was gone. Only 
pulp remained. 

He knew what this meant. If 
help did not come he would bleed 
to death. And in this shelling no 
help would come. Not for hours 
would anyone find him here. 

He had always wondered how it 
would be and now he would know. 
Alex and Hugh and Jack, and now 
himself. Alex Cartwright, second 
violin; John Marshall, viola; Hugh 
Benton, ’cello: all killed in action. 
Charles Conway, first violin, also 
killed in action—and here endeth 
the Conway String Quartette. 

“ ... brilliance and finish... 
clarity and richness of tone ... pre- 
dict this group will make chamber 
music history...” 

Oh, God, stop it! Don’t think of 
them. Don’t remember. Don’t— 

But he could not help thinking of 
them. Memory pursued him, thrust 
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itself on him, and more than 
memory. He could hear the actual 
sound of music, penetrating and fa- 
miliar, striking against his con- 
sciousness from an external source, 
too strong and definite for halluci- 
nation or delirium or memory. It 
pierced the thunder of the barrage 
with intermittent clearness, veiled 
one moment, loud the next; trapped 
in small pools of sound in each 
crevice of the mountain of clamor 
thrown up by the guns; issuing 
thence clear to his ears, dropping 
its notes one by one into a familiar 
pattern. Haydn! No mistaking it. 
The Lark Quartette, whistled—God 
in heaven!—by someone not him- 
self. 

He set his lips together to make 
sure it was not himself. The sound 
continued. He put his hands to his 
ears to determine whether it came 
from within him or without. With 
his ears covered he did not hear it. 
Withdrawing his hands, he heard it 
again. 

As he listened, the confusion and 
weakness, even the pain and the 
noise of the guns, receded together, 
leaving the notes exposed, sharp 
and near and real. He was seized 
with exhilaration, an inner warmth 
and tingling, as if the whistled air 
had been wine or a drug. It was in 
any case a challenge and an invita- 
tion. Raising himself on his hands, 
he began, loudly, to whistle the 
second part. 

The other hesitated, stopped, 
then continued, stronger. Conway 
wanted to shout, to laugh aloud. 
He felt a ridiculous heady delight 
in thus announcing himself across 
the surrounding chaos to one who 
spoke—whistled, rather—his lan- 
guage. He was impelled to jump 
up, call out, run from his shelter, 
find that chap and talk to him. “So 
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Bring 
your fiddle around one night and 
we'll have a go at Bach.” 

There was a movement in the 
darkness; an opaque bulk inter- 


you play the violin, too? 


cepted the shadows. Conway 
stared. His unspoken invitation 
had been heard. The man who 
whistled Haydn had come seeking 
him. 


“Look out,” said Conway. “This 
hole’s full of water.” 
“IT know,” said the man. “It is 


all right.” He eased himself down, 
smothering a moan in an ejacula- 
tion. “Ach—ach Gott!” He drew 
his breath in sharply. “It was you 
who whistled with me, so?” 

“Yes.” Conway accepted without 
surprise the fact that the man was 
German. He felt only dull relief 
that they were not required to kill 
each other now, but were free for 
the time remaining to them to talk 
together and to become friends. 
“Yes. When I came to my senses I 
joined you. But first I thought I 
had gone mad, hearing the Lark 
Quartette out here.” 

The German laughed shortly. 
“Mad, you say? When I hear the 
second fiddle, I think, I am dead. 
But, Gott! I am not dead, so I say, 
it is someone who knows music and 
I must find him.” 

“You play the violin, I take it.” 

“Yes. And you? But a stupid 
question—bah! If you know Haydn 
Quartettes it is plain you do not 
play the—the grind organ.” 

“I played in a quartette—first 
violin.” 

“So? And you studied where?” 

“In London, with Martens, and 
later, in Paris, with Brissart. This 
year I meant to study again, in 
Vienna, with Brauer. I always 
wanted—” 

“Brauer, you say?” The German 
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broke in, his voice shaking. “Herr 
Gott, it is not possible! I work with 
Brauer. I assist him. Ensemble 
training—quartettes, trios, orches- 
tra—I do.” 

“No,” said Conway. “No.” 

“Yes.” The German picked up 
Conway’s thought and returned it, 
forcing it on him relentlessly. “Yes. 
My friend, I tell you, yes. When 
you come to Brauer to study, we 
meet. We work, we play. Haydn, 
Beethoven, Bach. Perhaps tonight 
—we play—” 

He broke off. Conway did not 
answer. He could not. He began 
to tremble violently, as from the 
shock of another wound. God, this 
was worse than a wound. He could 
stand the pain—he had to—but not 
this. 

They would have met, he and 
this man. In the ordinary course 
of events this meeting had been, not 
a possibility, not even a probability, 
but a certainty, as inevitable in the 
future as the next eclipse. 
Wrenched by violence from the 
time and place set for it, it occurred 
here instead, coinciding with the 
final wreckage and devastation of 
both their lives. Meeting in Vienna: 
sound of fiddles, music of Beetho- 
ven and Schubert, of Mozart and 
Bach, friendship for years to come 
—might have been? God, no. Was 
to have been. Would have been. 
And now—here—instead— 

He looked over at the German. 
The man lay quiet. It’s killed him, 
thought Conway. He’s dead al- 
ready. 

He crawled over and rested, sup- 
porting himself on his hands. Then 
he groped for his flashlight and 
snapped it on. In the German’s 
thigh was a huge wound, showing 
the bone and black with filth. 
Added to the sight of this mutilated 





flesh were his own weakness and 
the pain which was beating in hot 
waves against every part of his 
body. He turned and was violently 
sick. 

Panting, he raised the German’s 
head to his lap and loosened his 
tunic. The slight beam from the 
flashlight threw deep shadows on 
the man’s face. The flesh over the 
cheek bones was taut and fell away 
beneath them in pits. Conway bent 
over him: yes, on the left, beneath 
the jaw, was the mark he knew he 
would find, the brown roughness 
made by the contact of the fiddle 
with that spot, and on the fingers 
of the left hand the marks of the 
strings. On his own were the same. 
Signs not even the war could efface; 
signs of fellowship, brotherhood of 
man, of fiddlers, of— 

The German moaned and began 
to throw his head from side to side. 
“Stop that!” Conway cried out. 
The German lay still. Conway went 
on, his breath coming in gasps: 

“Would you—like to hear—mu- 
sic? Understand? Music. Bee- 
thoven—the concerto—you know it, 
you remember—” 

He began to whistle. The Ger- 
man remained motionless. He’s 
going fast, thought Conway. He 
doesn’t hear. But I mustn’t stop. I 
must play it through. I must— 

“Good. Very good.” 

Startled, Conway looked down. 
The dying man was staring at him. 
“More?” Conway asked. The Ger- 
man nodded. 

Conway drew away and braced 
himself. The pain was fierce. He 
didn’t know—he’d try— 

He heard himself going on: the 
allegretto from the Seventh, the 
Funeral March from the Eroica. He 
frowned, puzzled. Why had they 
chosen that? And why couldn’t 
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they stay together? They should at 
least play the same thing. Alex and 
Hugh and Jack, each playing some- 
thing different . . . extraordinary of 
them. What did they mean? 

With an effort he roused himself. 
The others weren’t here, only him- 
self and the German. He was 
dreaming. Dropping off and begin- 
ning to dream while he tried to 
whistle Beethoven symphonies. Ri- 
diculous. 

But it was inevitable that they 
should meet. If not in Vienna, 


then— 
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Ah, here was the Ninth. There 
were enough voices for the Chorale. 
Thousands, millions—no lack of 
voices. The night was loud with 
them. The Ninth? No, the Missa 
Solemnis, the great Mass, sweeping 
up, overwhelming them in a blaze 
of pain and light, a great crashing 
shout. 


The pocket light, untouched on 
the ground, continued to throw its 
brief, pallid beam into the night un- 
til it burned itself out and there was 
only darkness. 


PRAYER TO SAINT VERONICA 


By VERONICA SMYTH 


ET us not turn away with faint disgust 


From pain and blood, 
From stark despair in reeking slums, 
From haggard faces dark with bitterness 
Born of oppression, cruelty and scorn, 
From starved, neglected children 
Seeking God unknowingly 
And finding only sorrow laden paths 
Through man’s indifference. 
Teach us to go with ministering hands, 


As you did once, 


To see beneath the toiler’s sweat 


The Holy Face of Christ. 
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PETERKIN 


By ELEANOR DOWNING 


ESTERDAY Peterkin’s Christ- 

mas tree was taken down. To 
be precise, the withered skeleton 
was cast out and the last needles 
swept up. 

Every year the Christmas tree 
ritual is repeated. On December 
twenty-fourth, while Peterkin takes 
his afternoon nap in the armchair 
beside my bed, snuggled into one 
corner, with his paws on the arm, 
I trim the tree in the living room. 
It is not a large tree, for I can reach 
the top, to put the star on: but 
when I have finished with blue and 
silver and emerald balls, with sil- 
ver bells and tinsel chains and 
tropical birds and fish of many col- 
ors, the result is ravishing. 

So, at least, thinks Peterkin. His 
nap concluded, he stands in the liv- 
ing room door and registers aston- 
ishment with a delighted meow. 
Then, in token of appreciation, he 
rubs himself against each chair and 
table-leg, until he reaches the tree. 
Circling the tree, he sniffs at the 
lower branches, and gives a tenta- 
tive tap with a white paw to a ball, 
hung alluringly low. (Silver “drip” 
was long ago banished as too tempt- 
ing to his appetite.) Then with a 
satisfied sigh, he sinks down on the 
green rug; and until January fif- 
teenth, or what time the tree attains 
an advanced stage of desuetude, he 
is to be found there on all occasions, 
except at meal and naptime. Even 
his nightly romps must be con- 
ducted around the Christmas tree. 
At seven each morning he rushes to 
the living room, to assure himself 


that his tree has not been spirited 
away while he slept. Only when 
satisfied that it is there will he pro- 
ceed to the jardiniere in the dining 
room and nibble the tender oat-tips 
that are his special joy. 

But as earthly pleasures fade, so 
does the Christmas tree. “Tomor- 
row,” we say, “the tree must come 
down.” But tomorrow and the next 
day the tree is still there. At first, 
the dust pan is in requisition: then 
we walk unconcernedly on a carpet 
of pine needles. Finally, the 
branches bend at the tips, a ball or 
two slithers to the floor and splin- 
ters there, and we set grimly to 
work, ° 

This time when Peterkin emerges 
from his nap, there is a look of 
pained surprise in his round yellow 
eyes. Funereally, he walks to the 
spot whence his tree has vanished 
and sits down. There he continues 
to sit, forlorn and reproachful, as 
the hours pass. For he knows that, 
if he sits there long enough, one of 
his two vassals will go out and buy 
him a large Boston fern, to ease his 
bereavement. And from January 
to June, when hints of summer in 
the country begin to stir his heart, 
he will sit and sleep and play hide- 
and-seek under its spreading 
fronds. 


Six years ago, Peterkin, aged five 
months, his round black body trem- 
bling with apprehension, his head 
hidden under my arm, was carried 
across our threshold. A stray we 
thought him; but, within a day, he 
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had proved, by his discrimination 
and accomplishments, that he was 
refinding a lost inheritance. Chairs 
and cushions were a rediscovered 
rapture, for already he knew that 
life could be bitter and the world 
cold. 

Already, too, he had learned that 
charm and intelligence are keys to 
opportunity. In this day of lean 
garbage cans Peterkin had estab- 
lished himself beside the best-filled 
receptacle in town. There he feast- 
ed on the fragments of filet mignon 
and fried sole, discarded by the 
members of the Jefferson Club. Be- 
side it he would sit, paws tucked 
under his breast, watching for those 
who brought supplementary offer- 
ings of raw codfish or warm milk. 

But there were lean days when 
Tony, the fish boy, and Kelly, the 
policeman, did not appear, and 
when the young lady with the brief 
case came late. On such days, a 
policeman’s uniform would set his 
heart a-flutter: when it appeared, 
he would rise, back erect, and 
salute, excitedly. ; 

“When he seen me comin’,” con- 
fided Walsh, Kelly’s understudy, 
“golly, if he didn’t run out on the 
sidewalk, and stand up on his hind 
legs, and salute me. I sez to my- 
self, doubtful-like, ‘Sure, I ain’t had 
a drink!’ And I looks again, and 
there he is still salutin’ away!” 

Then there were hostile cats— 
four of them—who would send 
Peterkin scurrying to the open lum- 
ber room where he slept. There he 
would cower behind a pile of 
boards, till a rescuer appeared. 
Finally, there was the cold. Do you 
remember that icy spell, when, day 
after day, the cold cut, like a knife; 
when not even the sun sent out a 
ray of warmth? 

“Too cold for a little kitty,” I 
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said, “I'll bring him home till to- 
morrow.” 

But for Peterkin, as for St. 
Patrick’s snake, tomorrow never 
dawned. 


As I write, Peterkin sits on the 
windowsill, in a patch of sun, 
watching me intently, for it is lunch 
time. He is no longer a round ball 
of fur with frightened eyes. He is 
full-grown now, and his coat, soft 
as velvet, shines in the sun. His 
markings are geometrically precise: 
the face, breast and legs sharply 
white; the back and tail, ebony 
black. His eyes, set in black fur, 
with a white point between, are 
lemon-yellow; his nose and foot- 
pads, coral; and his white whiskers 
so long that they are a trifle absurd. 

There are other changes, too; 
for Peterkin has acquired a knowl- 
edge of social convention and of 
English idiom. He has even learned 
to spell. “Is it time to give some- 
thing to e-a-t to the c-a-t?” will 
arouse him from the deepest slum- 
ber and send him, posthaste, to the 
frigidaire. Yes, Peterkin has 
learned his duties and his rights: 
above all, his rights. 

Friends inquire of me, “How is 
the Dictator?” Truly, Peterkin 
could give lessons to any of the 
European triumvirate; for his 
methods, equally effective, are more 
subtle. In remote Freshman days 
an instructor impressed upon our 
eager but ineffective debating team 
the value of persuasion as an ad- 
junct to logic. Peterkin requires 
no such instruction: the technique 
of persuasion was his from the 
start. He seldom meows, except in 
a mild, deprecatory tone; but his 
eyes register every shade of long- 
ing, from appeal to agony. They 
glow; they entreat; they reproach: 
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they tell you that it is time to play; 
that he wants the window up, or 
his water changed, or his rug 
moved; that it is four hours since 
his last meal (for I admit, shame- 
facedly, that he has four meals a 
day). Gone are the days when even 
the top of the old-fashioned gas- 
stove was not safe from his preda- 
tory search for liver and when liv- 
erwurst (which he now eyes with 
disdain) had a way of vanishing 
from unguarded luncheon plates. 
Now, when desperate demand meets 
with repulsion, he rubs himself, in- 
gratiatingly against the chair legs 
and mine, and proceeds to his feed- 
ing place, where he sits, with pa- 
tient dignity, till I am conquered by 
the war of nerves. 

But there is nothing cringing 
about his demands: he refuses to 
sit in your lap, and his vocal plead- 
ings are limited to the gentle ques- 
tion, “Please?” with a rising intona- 
tion. His manners are at all times 
perfect. Beds he had been taught 
to avoid, before he came to us, 
though chairs and tables, the man- 
telpiece and the piano top are his. 
He will never wake you when you 
sleep, nor disturb you at your desk: 
he will merely sit and watch you, 
till the rivets of his eyes bore into 
the pleasant security of your 
dreams or thoughts. If you have 
bought his codfish at the chain 
store, instead of at Sullivan’s, he 
will utter no complaint: he will 
walk quietly and sadly away, and 
look pensively out of the window, 
leaving you to the reproaches of 
conscience. 

Did I say that his manners were 
perfect? Perfect they are, except 
when terror grips him. Peterkin 
has three complexes — small boys, 
steam rollers and veterinarians. A 
small boy who is quiet and keeps 


his distance, he will tolerate; but a 
boy of the pollywog variety, whose 
normal state is perpetual motion, 
punctuated by yells, he hates and 
fears. As the boy approaches, he 
recoils as far as circumstances will 
permit; then he announces his aver- 
sion by a resounding hiss—not at 
all to the discomfiture of the small 
boy who wants him to “spit again.” 

When the veterinarian appears, 
Peterkin is nowhere to be found. 
After a protracted search, he is 


dragged out from behind a hat-box 


on the shelf, rigid with apprehen- 
sion. As Dr. Hill, chatting genially, 
takes the thermometer from his 
bag, Peterkin leaps convulsively 
from my arms. Dr. Hill, who likes 
cats and has never hurt Peterkin, 
looks injured. 

“It really isn’t you, Doctor; it’s 
only your instruments,” I hasten to 
explain, as I pull Peterkin from un- 
der the gas stove by one hind leg. 

But most emphatic of all is his 
dislike of the steamroller. Before 
human ear can detect its approach, 
Peterkin, asleep in his chair, raises 
his head, listens intently, horror 
slowly filling his eyes, and darts 
under the bed. And there he will 
remain until long after the last rat- 
tling reverberation has died away. 

But for him, whose only vice is 
cowardice, thunder and lightning 
have no terrors. He will sit on the 
living room table with complete 
sang-froid and watch the lightning 
zigzag across the sky, as his string 
does about the floor. Nor will he 
stir when the fire engine shrills by 
with intolerable clangor or the po- 
lice siren shrieks, like a banshee in 
the night. 

Discrimination is the keynote of 
his attractions, as it is of his repul- 
sions. Red he adores. A pose of 
eager attention at the window de- 
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notes the passing of a red dress. 
Women he prefers to men, doubt- 
less because each new man is a 
potential veterinarian, and, has, in 
any case evolved from a small boy. 
But he applies even to feminine ac- 
quaintances an esoteric principle of 
selection. From the threshold of 
the living room he studies the lady 
caller attentively, and recedes or 
advances as his heart dictates. 
First impressions he never changes. 
The first time that Mary came to 
clean, he decided that she was not 
his kind: he disliked her mops and 
brooms, her bouncing movements, 
her high Irish voice, her prehensile 
hands. Three years of wheedling 
failed to melt his distrust. 

“He don’t like me,” Mary would 
wail, “and he’s the first cat ever I 
see who wouldn’t come to me.” 

“Mary,” I would counsel, “go up 
to him quietly; keep your voice low, 
and pat him gently.” 

Mary would advance on tiptoe, 
her short, round body bobbing up 
and down. Peterkin, lying on the 
chiffonier, his favorite conning 
tower, would eye her change of tac- 
tics dubiously. 

“Darlin’,” she would plead coax- 
ingly, “now don’t you move; just 
let Mary pet you” — then, caution 
forgotten as she advanced, “Dar- 
lin’,”’ she would shout, darting for- 
ward to secure her prey. But Peter- 
kin, by then, would be behind the 
cedar chest. 

Fanny, who now wields the mop 
instead of Mary, he regards with 
favor, though with a certain hau- 
teur; for distinctions must be ob- 
served in social and feline inter- 
course. To a cat without a collar, 
Peterkin is courteous but remote. 
If he wears a collar, Peterkin seeks 
his acquaintance with élan. When 
his own collar is fastened in place, 
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he invariably purrs his satisfaction. 
Perhaps in his alley days he looked 
enviously at proud cats, flaunting 
collars of red and green, with 
handsome studs, and now views the 
collar as the symbol of all that he 
once longed for and now possesses. 

Few “apartment cats” have a 
fuller life than Peterkin. His is a 
life not without adventure, for he 
is a traveled cat. He has been to 
the mountains and the seashore 
many times, in his shiny black car- 
rier. He has been to lunches and 
“cat-teas,” and even to a private 
concert, when he suffered so from 
a piano at concert pitch that I had 
to hold my hands over his ears. But 
home is his favorite place. From 
the time that he hops off his chair 
at seven, until he shuts his eyes at 
midnight he follows strictly but 
happily a self-imposed rule of life, 
having nibbled his oats and sniffed 
at his fern, he sits on the window 
sill and scans the weather. After 
performing his toilet meticulously, 
he breakfasts on warm liver. Then 
if he can coax five minutes of play 
from the unwilling vassal who is 
preparing to leave with her brief 
case, it is so much to the good. If 
not, he dashes up and down the 
hall, and “rolly polls” on his rug. A 
sun-bath (weather permitting) is 
followed by a nap on his chair. 
Then he waits by the door for the 
return of his other servitor, who 
brings home packages in a large 
bag. Each package must be opened 
for his inspection, till (delight of 
delights!) his own is discovered. 

A lunch of raw beef is prelude to 
a long, luxurious nap in his arm- 
chair. At five, he stretches, yawns, 
saunters to the window, and 
watches with interest the tired 
workers hurrying home. At six, he 
is in the kitchen, supervising the 
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preparation of the family dinner. 
Every culinary detail is of interest 
to him, and any new item in the 
menu is curiously examined. For 
his own dinner he salutes eagerly, 
his right paw sawing the air. In- 
variably he leaves on his plate one 
bite—to be eaten an hour later. 
Twice during the family dinner he 
visits the dining room, entering by 
one door and, after circling the 
table, and rubbing himself against 
the sideboard, leaving by the other: 
a mysterious rite which remains 
uninterpreted. 

The second visit ends in a gallop 
up the hall to the living room. For 
the evening is play-time—the most 
joyous time of the day for a cat 
who, like Peterkin, has never grown 
up. Grooming with brush and 
comb can easily be turned into a 
game of tag. Then he plays with 
his catnip mouse, until he hears the 
desk slam shut. That is the signal 
for the grand finale: the laurel 
game and the bunny game. 

The first is a game of his own 
invention, which requires a week- 
ly bunch of fresh laurel and an un- 
ceasing process of picking up de- 
tached laurel leaves from the rug. 
The rules of the game are as fol- 
lows. A large laurel branch is se- 
lected from the jardiniere and 
swished invitingly along the floor. 
Peterkin leaps for the branch and it 
hits him smartly on the side. He 
leaps again, and half a dozen leaves 
flutter to the rug. The branch pur- 
sues him and he hides behind a 
door. Another leap, and more 
leaves lie scattered on the rug. 
Back and forth and around the bat- 
tle wages, while Peterkin spits with 
excitement and growls with delight. 

At the end, the laurel is replaced 
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by a large stuffed bunny, manipu- 
lated by the hind legs. Once white, 
the bunny is now a dingy gray, and 
one eye is missing. His squeak died 
long ago, his ears flop dejectedly, 
and his pink ribbon is torn to 
shreds. But he is a valiant ad- 
versary. Peterkin and he engage 
in a nightly battle to the death, 
which ends in the bunny’s being 
thrown half across the room and 
left in a desolate heap. 

Then Peterkin, after warm milk 
and fish, is ready for bed. But 
there is a ritual to be performed: he 
must say his prayers and goodnight. 

“Say your prayers, Peterkin.” He 
stretches out on his side, shuts his 
eyes piously, and folds his paws on 
his breast. 

“Now say ‘goodnight.’” Back 
and forth he rubs himself against 
the corner of the bookcase. “Meow 
—meow,” he says, “goodnight!” 

He waits by his chair for the final 
command, “Jump in your chair, 
Peterkin.” 

He snuggles down, then looks up 
at me, his eyes glowing with affec- 
tion, his front paws rhythmically 
padding up and down. I lean over 
and kiss the white patch between 
his eyes.—Be shocked, if you will! 

“Goodnight, Peterkin, goodnight.” 
He is purring; his eyes close; the 
purring grows fainter, then ceases. 

“O Peterkin, Peterkin, what shall 
I do when you have said your last 
goodnight? Where can I find an- 
other Peterkin?” 

“There are more cats; you can 
adopt another,” says a ruthless 
friend. 

Doubtless another cat will adopt 
me: such is the way of felines with 
people of weak will. But never will 
there be another Peterkin' 











WHY IS NOT THE NEGRO CATHOLIC ? 


By ELien Tarry 


VER so often someone asks: “If 

there are 13,000,000 Negroes in 
America, why is it that only 300,000 
of them are Catholic?” Invariably, 
I am reminded of a story told about 
a relative of mine. She had been 
asked to prepare a paper on “Why 
I am a Methodist.” When called 
upon, she mounted the rostrum, 
faced the expectant audience, and 
said: “Ladies and gentlemen, I 
don’t have to write a paper to tell 
you why I’m a Methodist. I can 
tell you in a very few words. I’m 
a Methodist because my mother and 
my mother’s mother were Method- 
ists. If they had been anything 
else, I guess I would have been that 
too!” 

And so it follows that most Ne- 
groes are the issue of parents whose 
parents were reared in the teach- 
ings of the Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, or Presbyterian 
Church. Most of them know no 
other religion and have found lit- 
tle cause to leave these denomina- 
tions, with which they have been 
familiar since infancy. Surely this 
is the natural course of events. 

Yet, we all know that the religion 
we brought from our native shores 
was not Methodist, Baptist, Congre- 
gational, or Presbyterian. It was a 
primitive worship of primitive gods, 
varying according to the tribe from 
whence we had been taken. From 
then on, our religion became largely 
a matter of geography. If we were 
sold into a Baptist family or com- 
munity, we became Baptists. If we 
were taken to a community settled 





by New Englanders, we most likely 
became Congregationalists. And so 
it was. 

This geographical effect upon our 
religion is plainly seen in the 
large number of Catholic Negroes 
throughout Louisiana, and in parts 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Flori- 
da, once inhabited by the French 
and Spanish. This condition ex- 
isted, not because we wore lightly 
the cloak of our religion, but rather 
that the slave was subject to his 
master’s will. 

Many of the delightful folk tales 
with which American literature has 
been so enriched, are woven around 
the early Negro’s desire to pay 
tribute to the Creator of man. A 
significant example is the one about 
Josh, a Negro coachman to a 
wealthy Southern planter. It is 
told that Josh’s master was often 
embarrassed by the force and 
volume of his coachman’s praise. 
True, the wealthy planter sat 
downstairs while his coachman was 
perched high in the church gallery, 
but when Josh started shouting 
everybody knew who it was. And 
as time wore on, Josh’s primitive 
enthusiasm and religious ardor in- 
creased, until it reached such a 
point that the planter had to speak. 

“Josh,” he said, “I know you love 
God and all that. But you don’t 
have to shout so loud. God knows 
what’s in your heart.” 

And so Josh agreed not to “shout 
so loud” again. But the very next 
Sunday Josh’s shouting was as 
usual—no more—no less. 
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Again Josh’s master spoke to 
him. 

“Josh,” he said, “it’s embar- 
rassing for me to know that it’s my 
coachman up there in the gallery 
causing all that noise. I'll tell you 
what I'll do. If you promise me 
that you won’t shout next Sunday, 
I'll buy you a brand-new pair of 
boots.” 

Now Josh had never owned a 
brand-new pair of boots in his life 
and he promised faithfully to wor- 
ship the next Sunday in such a 
dignified manner as would suit his 
master, who, in turn, would buy his 
boots. 

Sunday arrived and Josh drove 
the family to church, happy in the 
thought that he would soon prove 


-himself deserving of a brand-new 


pair of black boots. Once his 
horses were hitched, the coachman 
took his seat in the gallery among 
the other servants. The services be- 
gan and the preacher started his 
sermon. 

But Josh didn’t find it as easy to 
keep his promise as he had thought. 
He puckered his lips in fierce de- 
termination to keep his mouth shut. 
He put his hands on his knees, to 
hold himself down. Josh looked at 
his worn shoes and thought of the 
shiny new boots that would soon be 
his. But just when Josh felt strong- 
est, the preacher exhorted all to 
turn from the ways of sin and fol- 
low in the path of Him Who died 
nailed to a cross on Calvary. That 
was too much for Josh! 

“Boots or no boots,” he cried in 
anguish as he jumped to his feet, “I 
just got to praise God!” 

And master or no master, de- 
nomination or no denomination, 
Josh and his people have always 
found the need to praise God. They 
accepted the denominations in 
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which they were told to praise; they 
praised, in a measure, when and 
where they were told; but any man, 
or group of men, who has ever tried 
to keep them from proclaiming 
their love of God, has always met 
with fierce resistance. 

It was this primitive sort of faith 
that mellowed our voices‘and kept 
a light in our eyes through many 
dark years of bondage. In nearly 
every instance the Emancipation 
Proclamation was greeted with the 
ejaculation: “Thank God we're 
free!” 

During the chaotic years of the 
Reconstruction period, the Negro 
Church, regardless of denomina- 
tion, emerged as the light toward 
which moved all things spiritual or 
material, with which Negroes were 
concerned. The parson usually had 
a better education than the mem- 
bers of his flock. Through the Bi- 
ble, he had learned to read and 
managed soniehow to write. Let- 
ters to relatives who had been taken 
to different parts of the country 
were written at the parsonage. And 
in many instances, the church 
served as a_ school, with the 
preacher doubling in the role of 
teacher. 

In more than one case, the whites 
of the community depended on the 
Negro preacher to keep the black 
folk “in their place.” In return for 
such services the “higher-ups” in 
these little Southern towns often 
accorded the Negro preacher certain 
privileges that caused the members 
of his congregation to look with awe 
upon his exalted position. 

On the other hand, Negroes who 
were introduced to Catholicism 
faced an entirely different situation. 
To begin with, the priest was white, 
and the Negro had become sus- 
picious of white men. Mass was 
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said in a strange tongue which they 
did not understand. They were 
denied that spontaneity of expres- 
sion for which they found an outlet 
in the order of Protestant worship. 
It is true that they were fascinated 
by the statues—images of our Lord 
and His saints—but few were the 
statues found in some of the bare 
little chapels, where priests had to 
be content if they managed to visit 
and say a Mass once a month. Sim- 
ple, too, were the ceremonies when 
the priest was sexton and acolyte, 
as well as the celebrant of the Mass. 

These rural towns in the South 
are used as examples simply be- 
cause, due to reasons with which 
most of us are familiar, the greater 
number of Negroes were found in 
such areas. In the larger cities, 
such as New Orleans and Mobile, 
few of the Negro inhabitants were 
Protestant. The pageantry of the 
age-old ceremonies of the Catholic 
Church, with cathedral splendor as 
a background, enchanted them. 
They were encouraged to listen to 
those who told them the truths of 
Our Holy Mother the Church. 

Masses were said daily in the cit- 
ies and this provided an outlet for 
those Negroes who felt the need of 
constant praise. But in the rural 
districts, with great distances be- 
tween villages, priests were barely 
able to say the monthly Mass and 
the Negroes drifted into other de- 
nominations. 

Many of these sympathetic 
priests, realizing the necessity of a 
true understanding of the teachings 
of the Catholic Church for the 
younger generation of Negroes, ob- 
tained help from various sources 
and sent scores of black boys and 
girls to Catholic boarding schools. 
It is the exception to find a Protes- 
tant graduate of a Catholic boarding 
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school. Yet, at least a third of 
those who enter these institutions 
are non-Catholic at the time of 
their enrollment. When given in- 
telligent explanation of the Catho- 
lic Faith Negroes do not find it 
strange, but too often there is no- 
body who offers that sort of ex- 
planation and we are slow to ask. 

Throughout these years of ad- 
justment, the Negro Church has re- 
mained the cultural, as well as re- 
ligious, center of the community. 
Things social crept in also. Most 
of us have memories of Ice Cream 
Socials, Concerts, Recitals, and Pag- 
eants that had a powerful bearing 
on whether or not we “belonged.” 

Even in the northern cities, there 
are proportionately few Catholic 
Negroes among the socially promi- 
nent. To many this line of reason- 
ing may sound superficial or flip- 
pant, yet if we consider the cause 
behind the effect, the influence of 
such matters on the total member- 
ship of Negroes in the Catholic 
Church is plainly visible. 

As a race, we are barred from 
many amusement centers or places 
devoted to cultural entertainment. 
Therefore it is only natural that we 
are thrown upon our own resources 
to provide cultural and social out- 
lets. And though we know that 
the salvation of our souls is the rea- 
son for existence, this very salva- 
tion may be jeopardized by unde- 
sirable social contacts or undue eco- 
nomic pressure. 

The story behind the “Great 
Exodus” has become American his- 
tory. As a child, I can remember 
how trains were backed into the 
railroad station at my home; glib 
labor agents loaded them with 
strong black men to work in Pitts- 
burgh’s steel mills, Chicago’s stock 
yards, or Detroit’s factories. 
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As soon as comfortable homes 
were provided, these men sent for 
their families. Most of the women 
left their Southern homes with let- 
ters of Church membership tucked 
in their pocketbooks. As soon as 
they could find their way to the 
nearest church of their denomina- 
tion, these letters were extended 
and they affiliated themselves. 

Catholic Negroes who migrated to 
these cities were in the minority 


. and usually without Catholic ac- 


quaintances in their new homes. 
Oftentimes it was the cop on the 
corner who finally directed them to 
the nearest Catholic church. Then 
one look at the pew rent box, so 
prominently displayed (of a neces- 
sity so, I am told) and they were 
convinced that “even the Catholic 
Church is different up North.” 

A strange change overtook many 
of us who came to live in Northern 
cities. Our parents, who were sure 
that they had seen the hand of the 
Lord in their deliverance from 
bondage, had, according to the 
younger generation, overdone this 
business of going to church. Negro 
children had been taken to Protest- 
ant churches on Sunday and just 
about spent the day there. Now at 
times, the weather is most condu- 
cive to a few hours of harmless 
play, but rain, sleet, snow, or sun- 
shine—Sunday was spent in church. 
There were other meetings during 
the week, but it was the three Sun- 
day services, lasting nearly all day, 
that so tried the children’s ability 
to remain quietly indoors. 

Indeed it was not uncommon to 
hear youngsters say: “If I ever get 
away from home, I'll never put my 
foot in a church unless I have to!” 
And when they came North many of 
them made good their threat. This 
accounts for many of the Negroes 
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who are without Church affiliations. 

As the beast of depression roamed 
our land, threatening the very prin- 
ciples on which our civilization had 
been founded, my people, more than 
any other minority group, felt the 
pangs of hunger. Many of us were 
a long, long way from home and 
friends. And without proper food 
and clothing, the winters did seem 
so long and cold! 

Now whenever a Protestant min- 
ister’s congregation becomes im- 
poverished, the minister’s purse 
feels the blow. Most of these gaod 
men have families to support. 
While it is only logical that these 
ministers would seek to improve the 
economic status of their members, 
the fact remains that they did strive 
to secure employment and aid for 
their needy during the recently lean 
years. Some of the first Emergency 
Relief Bureaus, located in districts 
populated by Negroes, were housed 
in these churches. 

While I know that within the 
Catholic Church there are organiza- 
tions to care for all in need, there 
are always cases where people try 
to hide their poverty, even in the 
face of starvation and suffering. 
Then there is the problem of reach- 
ing young women and girls who 
pour into the city in search of em- 
ployment. There are a thousand 
and one pitfalls into which they 
may be literally sucked, without 
proper guidance or direction. In 
Protestant Churches there are or- 
ganizations whose particular aim is 
to help such people in a manner 
that will not embarrass them. In- 
deed it would be difficult for a priest 
to reach such cases; it is urgent 
that the laity lend a hand. 

Recently I attended a funeral 
Mass in one of the churches in Har- 
lem. Most of the deceased young 
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woman’s professional friends had 
been non-Catholic. It was pathetic 
to notice the timidity with which 
these people entered the church; 
many of them, obviously, having 
never attended any Catholic service 
before. Small groups of strong men 
stood outside the church until they 
mustered up sufficient courage. 
Then they tiptoed in and sat as far 
in the rear as they could. That 
meant that the next group had to sit 
a little nearer the front, and they 
looked most unhappy doing so. 
These non-Catholics had no knowl- 
edge of the ritual of the Mass and 
the resulting confusion detracted 
from the dignity of the ceremony. 

Most of the preceding para- 
graphs had been written before this 
funeral took place. But standing 
there in that church, I had the feel- 
ing that this particular congregation 
was analagous to the American Ne- 
gro’s attitude toward the Catholic 
Church. As a whole, we know noth- 
ing about Catholicism and it is only 
human to fear that which we do 
not know. 
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Not only are we unfamiliar with 
the Catholic Church, but we have 
been raised on ridiculous and 
frightening stories about confes- 
sion, the pope, and practices within 
convent walls. Still, I cannot recall 
a single friend, who, after poking 
fun at me for not eating meat on 
Friday, was not impressed when 
told that this practice was a mortifi- 
cation offered up in commemora- 
tion of the Crucifixion. 

In America there are approxi- 
mately 263 Catholic schools con- 
ducted for Negroes. The priests 
and nuns who teach these students 
do a splendid job in the face of 
difficulties. They know well the 
eagerness with which Negro chil- 
dren receive the teachings of Our 
Holy Mother the Church. But there 
are only 35,026 American Negroes 
enrolled in Catholic schools and 
13,000,000 of us have been account- 
ed for. Priests and nuns cannot 
carry the message to all these souls, 
the field is too vast, but the help the 
laity could give would be incalcu- 
lable—and richly rewarding. 


DUST TO DUST 


By RopericK MACEACHEN 


— the earth more tenderly 
With each succeeding year, 
For more and more is scattered there 


Of dust that I hold dear. 
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YUCATAN 





By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


N the first place it’s the thumb of 

land that sticks up into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Yucatan is part of the 
Mexican Republic although it has 
twice seceded and, with a complete- 
ly different native race and differ- 
ent language, even Mexicans are apt 
to speak of Mexico and Yucatan, 
thereby admitting a distinction. 
Yucatan can only be comfortably 
reached by air or water. No rail- 
road or highway has yet negotiated 
the malarial lagoons and swamps 
that lie between Vera Cruz and 
Campeche. 

Of course Mayan ruins are now 
the magnet to Yucatan and to me 
Mayan ruins seem like old friends 
for, as a child, I played under the 
engraved stones that Mr. Stevens 
brought up from Yucatan on his 
sloop in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is really due to this old 
New Yorker that scholarship all 
over the world was reminded of the 
treasures to be investigated in 
American archaeology. Mr. John L. 
Stevens had been sent to Honduras 
on a diplomatic mission in 1838. 
While there he heard of the ancient 
cities in the jungle and explored 
them for himself. The family tradi- 
tion is that some of Mr. Stevens’s 
friends remained skeptical as to the 
marvels he described and it was as 
a generous reproof that he pre- 
sented to my uncle, Mr. John 
Cruger, the Mayan entablatures 
which were mounted in an imita- 
tion ruin on Crugers Island in the 
Hudson. They are now in the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 





There were only three other 
passengers — schoolteachers — be- 
sides our party of six when we dis- 
embarked from the Cuban Mail 
steamer onto the tugboat that was 
waiting to puff with us into Yuca- 
tan’s chief port, Progreso. The 
Mexican Government is building a 
concrete wharf a quarter of a mile 
out into the clear, green waters of 
the Gulf but even that will not pro- 
vide accommodation for the larger 
steamers. As we clambered off onto 
the old wooden pier and made our 
way to the shed that housed the 
Customs we began to realize that 
we had become part of a unique 
and intimate community. 

“Welcome to Mérida!” said 
courtly Don Rafael Regil (Rayhill) 
who brought us greetings from the 
Director of the Banco Nacional. 
Don Rafael is an institution of 
Yucatan. He has turned a great 
rambling old house in Mérida into 
the Hotel Itza where a café — of 
sorts — provides meals in a leafy 
patio and a swimming pool is a 
useful adjunct when the showers 
refuse to work in the vast bed 
chambers. He also has the best 
private collection of Mayan relics. 

“No need to worry about bags or 
porters,” added Tony and Felipe, 
the two polite young guides from 
the Mayaland Tours as they tucked 
us into a motor and whirled us 
away from Progreso’s smooth, 
white beach where waves were 
curling up under the palm trees. 

The forty miles into Mérida is 
over a straight concrete road 
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through endless plantations of 
henequen. Yucatan used to be the 
richest province in Mexico and en- 
joyed the world monopoly of the 
hemp trade. Then came the Mexi- 
can Revolution. The estates of the 
rich landowners were confiscated 
and the haciendas divided between 
the peons. The sad part of it is 
that it has resulted in general ruin. 
During the fighting the hemp trade 
was lost to international competi- 
tors and now no one bothers to re- 
plant the agave cactus that for 
twenty-five years will yearly give 
four or five of its long pointed 
sheathes for sisal hemp, its useful- 
ness being gone when it flowers. 
Yet what will Yucatan do without 
henequen? Hardly any other plant 
can survive the heat and aridity of 
that thin, rocky soil. But one can- 
not blame the revolutionists, for 
the landed Yucatecans, who were 
Spanish, not Mayan, were inclined 
to be absentees who delighted to 
spend their money, when they had 
it, in Europe and to educate their 
children in France. Later we were 
to meet a charming and completely 
cosmopolitan older Yucatecan who 
had once been known to every 
smart head waiter in Paris or Lon- 
don and who is now living in one 
furnished room. Even now he feels 
more at home in Mexico City than 
in Mérida. There are a number of 
beautiful houses in Mérida built 
during the Great War boom; they 
are for sale or being turned into 
pensions. We loved to dine in one 
whose marbled hall and stairs had 
been imported from Italy, where 
Don Camillo Camarra and his 
family, welcome their paying guests 
with old world courtesy. There one 
can taste the best of the Yucatecan 
cuisine served on the Camarra’s 
monogrammed French porcelain. 
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Mérida is four hundred years old 
but unlike many tropical cities is 
spotlessly clean. A daily bath and 
a clean white suit is an honored 
Yucatecan tradition. The houses 
are pale pastel tints; spreading trees 
border the wide paseo and the Plaza 
is dignified with the high facade of 
the Cathedral and the ancient pal- 
ace of Montejo with its elaborately 
carved heraldic devices. Closed for 
a decade after the Revolution, the 
Cathedral is open again. Its great 
height and simplicity have a Ro- 
manesque quality, but behind the 
high altar flutter some pitiful 
lengths of white and yellow cheese- 
cloth as the famous wooden reredos 
was burned with those of the side 
altars. But that is very unim- 
portant now that Mass can be heard 
again. At night, Mérida is at its 
gayest. It is then the high open 
horse cabs do their best business. 
The general atmosphere is full of 
intimacy and cheerfulness; of foun- 
tains and flowers and guitars and 
haunting Mayan melodies. 


It takes four hours of steady driv- 
ing over a winding, bumpy road to 
reach Chichen Itza. The way led 
through a succession of deserted 
haciendas, stately old houses falling 
into ruin behind massive gateways. 
Mayan villages still cluster round 
them; round plastered huts with 
pointed thatched roofs, surrounded 
by banana trees. The women are 
gay as flowers in their long white 
dresses with bright embroidery; 
children waved to us as we scattered 
pigs and dogs and burros back to 
their home gardens. At one haci- 
enda we stopped to watch them 
tearing the juicy green pulp from 
the long cactus leaves for the hene- 
quen. But the men were working 
without enthusiasm as the Govern- 

















ment pays even less wages than the 
old planters. As the afternoon wore 
on there were less iguanas basking 
in the sun along the walls of the 
plantations and more Indians 
swinging in hammocks in the door- 
ways. By the time we reached the 
Mayaland Lodge we regretted the 
coats we had left in Mérida. 

Travel stories had given me a pic- 
ture of Yucatan as mostly a rapa- 
cious jungle where vampire bats 
vied with scorpions, centipedes and 
mosquitoes in torturing the visitor, 
but there are certainly no trials for 
the traveler who visits the ruins of 
the greatest Mayan city, Chichen 
Itza. In the center of it is the 
Mayaland Lodge, one of the most 
picturesque and comfortable hotels 
in all Mexico. Due to the vision of 
a former agent of the Cuban Mail, 
the Lodge has been clever enough to 
copy the typical Mayan thatched 
huts, to furnish them with hand- 
carved furniture and the most lux- 
urious of tiled showers and set them 
in a picturesque garden. An elec- 
tric light and refrigeration plant 
have been installed in the jungle 
and an ample vegetable garden pro- 
vides roasted bananas that taste as 
if they were soaked in sauterne; 
squash that is served in a new way 
at every meal; preserves of oranges 
and limes; melons and elusively 
flavored mangoes, plenty of frijoles 
(beans); flan, which is custard and 
chocolate beaten up with whites of 
egg and tinctured with cinnamon 
which is the specialty and pride of 
Yucatan. We alighted in Chichen 
Itza as the moon was rising behind 
the clear cut beauty of the great 
pyramid. There was nothing sinis- 
ter about the jungle setting then nor 
was there the next morning. In 
fact what is called jungle in Yuca- 
tan looks very much like Long Is- 
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land woodland with a thicker tangle 
of underbrush. The trees are low 
and the vegetation not very tropical. 

The terrain of Yucatan is very 
curious as the peninsula is entirely 
formed of coralline and limestone 
so porous that the very thin layer 
of soil permits the seepage of all 
water so that there is not a single 
brook or river. All the waterflow 
is subterranean, but every once in 
a while an erosion in the limestone 
opens up an underground river in a 
huge round pool. These colossal 
wells are all of 200 feet in diameter 
and a hundred feet deep. Two 
cenotes made the site of Chichen an 
ideal one. The cenote we had 
passed at Hoctun, half way out from 
Mérida, had overhanging rocks and 
the water, over which bats and swal- 
lows were fluttering, was black and 
fearsome, but the Chichen cenote 
near the Lodge is flecked with sun- 
shine. Hanging vines decorate the 
walls of rock, down which there is 
a very rough path and there is a 
natural ledge under water for the 
convenience of swimmers. The 
water is cool and not at all stagnant 
and to know there is eighty feet of 
it below one lends excitement. 


Why the Mayans moved up from 
the fertile plateau of Guatemala to 
Yucatan remains a major mystery. 
Their first settlement at Chichen 
was in our sixth century but the city 
was not really begun until the tenth 
century. The zenith of Mayan cul- 
ture was in the next hundred years 
and when the Spaniards arrived was 
well on the wane. The eleventh 
century marks the Mayan Renais- 
sance. Then the three great cities 
of Chichen Itza, Uxmal and Maya- 
pan formed a confederacy. Yuca- 
tan now has a population of 384,780. 
In the year 1000 A. p. it is estimated 
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there were over two million people 
in the hundred cities that were con- 
nected by paved highways. The 
Mayan Renaissance period always 
reminds me of the Italian. Both en- 
dured the tyranny of ruling fami- 
lies. In Yucatan there were the 
Caneks in Chichen; the Tutul Xius 
at Uxmal (X is sh) and the Cocomos 
in Mayapan. Like the Italians, the 
Mayan tyrants imported merce- 
naries to pursue their feuds and the 
Toltecs from Mexico left their mark 
on Mayan art and religion. One 
night in the fifteenth century when 
the Caneks were having a family 
banquet in Chichen, Lord Cocomo 
of Mayapan, another Cesare Borgia, 
surprised them. Chichen never re- 
covered from that massacre. Then 
Tutul Xiu attacked the Cocomos 
and that was the end of Mayapan. 
In revenge, Cocomo forced the Xius 
out of Uxmal. When they asked 
safe passage to make a religious pil- 
grimage to Chichen, Cocomo prom- 
ised a truce and then treacherously 
fell upon the pilgrims. That was 
why all the Xius became allies of 
the Spaniards. 


I was thinking of all this one 
afternoon as I sat in Chichen Itza 
on top of the lofty ruined palace 
which is called, with conscious am- 
biguity, The Nunnery. To the far 
horizon stretched softly the green 
of the forest, broken near at hand 
with the brighter green patches of 
the milpas or cornfields. If I 
turned I could see in the distance 
the symmetrical majesty of the 
great pyramid crowned with its 
square temple. My back was 
against the overturned stones of a 
little shrine. Below me, the second 
and wider terrace was knee deep 
in greenery but the sheer wall to 
the south still defied the insinuating 
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caress of the jungle. It is nature, 
not man, that has devastated these 
Mayan cities. Seeds, dropped by 
the birds, little snooping vines 
whose tendrils find their way into 
the smallest fissure can open a 
crack for roots that eventually pry 
out great blocks of stone. The only 
reason for calling my particular 
ruin, The Nunnery, is the open- 
work stone lattice on the first story, 
which reminded the Spaniards of 
the grilles in a Carmelite convent. I 
wondered where it was that the 
wicked Cocomo had surprised the 
Caneks at their family banquet as 
The Nunnery is now supposed to 
have been their palace. 

It is a puzzle to know how the 
Mayans found enough food for the 
two million people who lived then 
in Yucatan. The thin soil is so 
stony that a field is never plowed 
but just burned over and then the 
seeds of maize are stuck in the 
ground between the rocks. Frijoles, 
tortillas (maize cakes) and bananas 
was probably the diet in small 
quantities of the poor people then 
as it is now and the rich must have 
depended upon the wild turkeys 
and venison. But we hope they 
weren’t large eaters. 

Chichen was already a deserted 
city when the Spaniards arrived in 
Yucatan. In 1529, one of Cortes’ 
leaders, Montejo, founder of Mérida, 
took refuge in The Nunnery. Tradi- 
dition unfortunately has left no rec- 
ord of where Montejo garrisoned 
his men or what they did for water 
but the tale goes that the Mayans, 
who besieged him, learned to know 
that when the bell rang for Mass 
there would be no sortie for it 
seems that the conquistadores must 
have carried full Mass equipment 
with them even in the jungle fight- 
ing. One night, however, the bell 
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rang at short intervals all night and 
the Indians decided some great fes- 
tival must be under way but, when 
they finally crept up to investigate 
in the morning, they found the wily 
Montejo had tied the bell to the 
tail of a dog who was trying to get 
at a bone just out of his reach. 
While the dog played acolyte, 
Montejo and his men had slipped 
off in the night and were well on 
their way to the seacoast. 

There was just one thing that 
gave real style to a Mayan house 
and that was its elevation. High 
social position literally depended 
upon altitude. The home of one 
social leader has been preserved al- 
most intact which is partly due to 
the fact that he first built a hill 
twenty feet high. Satisfied with 
this effort, the square stone house 
on it has only three narrow, high- 
vaulted rooms without windows 
opening on a narrow corridor where 
the holes in the stones for the cur- 
tains are still in the doorways. Evi- 
dently the Mayan nobility enjoyed 
their social life in the plazas and 
temples. The women stayed at 
home on their hillocks. But there 
is a good deal to be said for the 
practical purpose of these architec- 
tural platforms, as there is usually 
a breeze in Chichen if one is higher 
than the low treetops, and the steep 
sides of the foundations discour- 
age the reptiles. The Caneks raised 
their palace, The Nunnery, all of 
thirty-two feet with an extra broad 
steep flight of steps and sheer walls. 
Later they added an annex on the 
ground level which is probably 
where Cocomo surprised them. This 
annex built with all the solidity of 
a Norman donjon is also as flam- 
boyant as a Chinese pagoda. Over 
the stone lattice work of the first 
story is a frieze with the mask of 
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the Rain God, Yum Chac, his snout 
coming out and curling upward like 
an elephant’s trunk. These curling 
snouts make very gay corner deco- 
rations. 

But although The Nunnery is gay 
architecturally, it is difficult to 
imagine how the interior decorators 
of Chichen contrived to brighten up 
the apartments. Mayan interiors 
are particularly repellent in their 
present condition. The bats have 
enjoyed the windowless dusk for 
centuries and the dank odor of bat 
guano is pervasive. The rooms 
themselves are long, narrow and 
very high; the Mayans never dis- 
covered the principle of the key- 
stone for the arch and their roofs 
are A-shaped. Birds build their 
nests high up under the vaults of 
the ceiling which attract serpents, 
whose trail is usually visible in the 
dust of the floor. In Yucatan it is 
always unwise to explore inner 
chambers if one dislikes ophidians 
but unless one ventures into the re- 
moter cities and jungle, the snakes 
are not at all obtrusive. Dr. Syl- 
vanus Morley, the Mayan expert of 
the Carnegie Foundation lived for 
some months once in a room in The 
Nunnery and enjoyed it. 

I like The Nunnery, especially the 
shrine on its topmost terrace but 
not all the buildings in Chichen 
have the same pleasant atmosphere. 
There is a low villa through which 
one walks on the way out to “Old 
Chichen Itza” where the guide whis- 
pers some hints as to former uses 
which arouse the curiosity of the 
younger members of the party. 
Everyone is strictly enjoined not to 
penetrate to the inner chambers 
which are the regular haunt of ser- 
pents in the warm midday. This 
villa, behind its important wall and 
portal, was the retreat of the priest- 
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hood of a certain unseemly cult. 
There is another edifice also on the 
ground level and quite near to The 
Nunnery that is known as the 
Akab-Tzib or House of the Strange 
Writing. It is long and rectangu- 
lar with a confusing arrangement 
of inner chambers and particularly 
dank in odor. Its most eerie fea- 
ture is a frieze of red hands around 
a long gallery. Since seeing these 
hands, I have come across a book 
by a Frenchman, Norbert Casteret, 
Ten Years Under the Earth which 
describes the discovery of just such 
impressions of hands on the wall of 
a cave of the Magdalenian era at 
Gargas in the Pyrenees. The French 
prehistoric hands are sometimes 
red on white or outlined like sten- 
cils on a red background and most 
of them show mutilations of several 
fingers or joints. The hands in 
Chichen have their full complement 
of fingers and thumbs but it is pos- 
sible that they may have some con- 
nection with the same magic rites 
which are now supposed to have 
been commemorated in this grue- 
some fashion in the Pyrenean caves. 

Completely satisfying as the 
great pyramid is in its symmetry, I 
would not choose to loiter for any 
length of time in the temple that 
surmounts it. The temple is small 
but was at one time very impor- 
tant. It still resents intrusion. 
Prohibitory forces seem to lurk in 
the inner shrine. Nor is there any 
enticement to linger on the vertigi- 
nous narrow platform to which the 
steps lead at so sharp an angle that 
they disappear completely from 
view at the top and it is really not 
until one steps over the edge that 
one is reassured of their existence. 
Down each side of the wickedly 
steep narrow stone treads are colos- 
sal serpents whose carved heads 
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mark the base. One of the huge 
heads half cut from a block of stone 
is still to be seen in a _ near-by 
quarry. Feathered serpents, the 
symbol of Kukulcan, also guard the 
doorway to the temple. The 91 
steps on each of the four sides with 
one more for the top platform 
make up the 365 days of the year; 
the 9 terraces on either side of 
each stairway stand for the 18 
Mayan months and the 52 panels 
on the terraces are the 52 years of 
the Mayan century. 

The front doorway of the temple 
once commanded a view of the 
paved causeway that leads down to 
the sacred cenote. Now it is over- 
grown by the forest but the stone 
holders for the flagpoles are yet 
visible among ferns and flowers. 
Down this street, in times of exces- 
sive drought, marched the proces- 
sions from the temple when Yum 
Chac was to be propitiated with a 
bride. From an altar at one end 
of the sacred cenote, the trembling 
girl was hurled seventy feet down 
to the mysterious subterranean 
waters. This was at dawn and if 
by sunset the wretched little bride 
had managed to keep herself afloat 
by clinging to some crevice of the 
rocky sides, she was fished up again. 
But the uglier addition to the legend 
is the prior rights of the priests to 
the victim. That is one reason why 
the shadows in the temple seem sin- 
ister. The dredging of the sacred 
cenote by an American Consul 
named Thompson amply confirmed 
the tradition of the sacrifice to the 
Rain God. Besides jewelry there 
were many small female bones and 
one of our party was convinced that 
in the spot where the dredging had 
left some debris, she had discov- 
ered a Mayan molar! 

In the center of the great pyra- 
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mid is a smaller one now complete- 
ly built over. It is just a junior 
pyramid with a gay little temple 
whose colored facade may be seen 
in the excavations made by the 
archaeologists. Inside this buried 
temple is a very likelike image of 
an accommodating deity known as 
Chac Mool who is always shown on 
his back with his head on one side 
and his knees drawn up with gener- 
ally an incense burner on his chest. 
This Chac Mool has toenails, teeth 
and eyes of mother-of-pearl and 
behind him is a modernistic red 
jaguar with spots of bright jade. 
How he flashes at one when the 
guides throw their torches on his 
lashing tail and bright green eyes! 


It was the Toltecs from Mexico 
when they were invited down to 
fight for Mayapan, who decided to 
make everything Mayan “bigger 
and better.” The Toltecs superim- 
posed their pyramid on the humbler 
one and it was the Toltecs who are 
said to have introduced the idea of 
human sacrifice. But this savage 
cult was never very popular. I only 
saw one sacrificial stone in Chichen 
Itza. It is a small oblong black 
block, rather like a shoeblack’s 
stand, very firmly cemented into 
the pavement. Four priests held 
the victim’s hands and feet and the 
stone elevated his chest so that his 
heart could be cut out with one 
gash of a razor-sharp flint blade. 
The Aztecs were accustomed to 
slash up over 2,000 captives a year 
on top of their pyramid in Mexico 
City but as the Mayan stone has a 
very inferior position in the lowest 
colonnade of the Warrior’s Temple 
where no one could have had a very 
good view, it was evidently consid- 
ered a second-rate exhibition. 

Ball games were more in vogue. 
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The ball court is on a gigantic scale, 
two city blocks long and over a hun- 
dred feet wide; the walled terraces 
on either side that were twenty- 
seven feet high gave ample space 
for hundreds of spectators. At one 
end was an elaborate dais for the 
Caneks and the nobles; at the other 
a shrine, and so curiously perfected 
are the acoustics that a whisper 
carries between them although only 
a very far-sighted person could 
discern the speaker. The game— 
for which we know no name—was 
to send a rubber ball through two 
stone rings set up twenty-five feet 
in the center of the long side walls. 
According to a Spanish tradition, 
the players could only hit the balls 
with their thighs but this incredible 
technique seems disproved by the 
carved stone frieze in which the op- 
posing teams are all armed with a 
sort of wooden racquet but as the 
victorious captain is holding his 
rival’s head, a Mayan Bobby Riggs’s 
trophies would have been a mound 
of skulls instead of silver cups. 
High up on the wall at one end 
of the ball court is the brilliant 
little Tiger Temple round which 
range a row of red tigers. Inside, 
the half defaced frescoes give inti- 
mate pictures of Mayan life. The 
Mayans loved display and color. 
The clerics wore towering feath- 
ered headdresses and the nobles 
feathered helmets. Long nose plugs 
stuck through the nostrils were the 
prerogative of the aristocracy and 
tattooing was also the fashion. Even 
the sandals had feathered anklets 
and brilliant aprons added oppor- 
tunity for gaudiness. The aprons 
are still worn by the Mayan farm- 
ers. Sociability was a characteris- 
tic to judge from the ruin of the 
great thatched colonnade in front 
of the Warrior’s Temple and the 
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arcade of a thousand columns that 
formed the market place. In one 
corner of this is a paved pool only 
a couple of feet deep. Could it have 
been used for keeping fresh the 
vegetables? There can certainly be 
no question about the industry of 
the Mayan peasant. One can pic- 
ture the constant file of patient 
water carriers from the cenote— 
which we used as a swimming pool 
—and which served as a reservoir 
for the whole city. The Mayans 
had no beasts of burden until the 
Spaniards introduced the horse and 
the burro and the ox, and the 
zapote trees—whose wooden blocks 
have endured for nine hundred 
years as lintels for inner doorways 
had to be carried down by hand 
from the hill country. It is esti- 
mated that over a thousand cords 
of wood were burned in the lime 
kilns that provided cement for the 
Warrior’s Temple. It would have 
required 100 men making three 
trips a day for a year to have car- 
ried the material from the kilns. 
Naturally the poor Mayan work- 
men had little time for education, 
which was reserved for the rich. 

Astronomy was a Mayan spe- 
cialty. Their calendar had extraor- 
dinary accuracy. One of the most 
fascinating and imposing public 
buildings of Chichen is the Ob- 
servatory. It is the only one where 
the steps of the approach are broad 
and shallow. 

“You see it is because the as- 
tronomers were very old gentle- 
men,” say the guides. But the cir- 
cular stairway that scales the center 
of the round tower permits no false 
sentiment about the agility of 
Mayan scholars. An upper section 
of the Observatory has now fallen 
out and lies like a chunk from a 
giant cake. One can climb dizzily 
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over it up to the chamber under the 
dome where four slits of windows, 
marking the points of the compass, 
were evidently the measure of the 
movement of the constellations and 
for noting the equinoxes. The 
front door of the Observatory is 
placed directly in the path of the 
first ray from the summer solstice. 
Groups of noble young Mayans may 
have sat about the broad terraces of 
the Observatory in the evenings to 
listen to the wisdom of the astrono- 
mers. The Mayans were also ad- 
vanced mathematicians as, although 
they had no numerals, they under- 
stood the cipher, their system be- 
ing based on twenties instead of 
tens as in ours. Unfortunately one 
Spanish bishop made the terrible 
mistake of destroying all the books 
relating to their history. Later 
Bishop Landa gathered together all 
the information possible, but as 
Mayan culture had never had any 
democratic foundation, it gradually 
flickered out as the wars of the con- 
quest dispersed the clergy and no- 
bility. 

The people who live in the 
thatched huts today are of the same 
race as those who built the ancient 
cities. They speak the same lan- 
guage but can no longer read the 
glyph writing. They are gentle and 
patient and gay and religious-mind- 
ed but the creative urge of their 
ancestors has burned out. Archaeo- 
logical circles buzzed when the 
lineal descendant of the Tutul Xius 
was discovered in a remote Indian 
village. We visited the city of the 
Xius, Uxmal, which represents the 
Barocque period of Mayan architec- 
ture. It is very elegant, much more 
sophisticated but not so grand as 
Chichen Itza. It is still full of 
mounds and temples waiting to be 
uncovered. Religion was very much 
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part of Mayan life and now in spite 
of the wave of radicalism that swept 
in with the Revolution and the 
Communistic schools, the people are 
repairing their churches. The 
church in the native village near 
Chichen was built with stones from 
one of the ancient temples—which 
it is now the fashion to consider as 
desecration—but no Mass had been 
celebrated there for nearly ten years 
as the roof had fallen. A splendid 
new roof had just been completed 
by the Indians the evening we drove 
down there. Disappointed in a 
pastoral visit from the Bishop of 
Mérida, the Mayans were having as 
much of a fiesta as was possible 
without benefit of clergy. Colored 
tissue paper, cut in delicate design 
was stretched from wall to wall and 
the small altar flamed with candles. 
The women in their scarlet rebozos 
and long white dresses were chant- 
ing the rosary and they chanted all 
fifteen decades. The men were 
grouped near the doors and the 
babies roamed about freely. It was 
a scene warm with life and color. 

As I sat on my perch on top of 
The Nunnery, I tried to feel the 
throb of the life that was once the 
heartbeat of Chichen Itza. The no- 
bility and clergy may have been 


domineering but the ordinary peo- 
ple must have been friendly and 
lighthearted as they are today. 
There is much peace in the soft air 
and gentle greens and blues of the 
Yucatan landscape. Toh birds, who 
have long openwork tails of many 
colors, were teaching their babies 
how to fly out of the nests in the 
palace’s old chambers. There were 
rows of toh birds on the trees be- 
low the sheer southern terrace. 
They had a great deal to say to each 
other about their respective fami- 
lies. The voices and laughter of my 
party rose from the little plaza in 
front of the Canek’s front entrance. 
On one side of the plaza was part 
of the hot room of a bath, on the 
other, the peristyle of a roofless 
temple. Two girls were now posing 
on the tops of the temple columns; 
another was grubbing industriously 
for bits of obsidian; Joan was rac- 
ing Tony, the guide, around the ter- 
race and Clochette had interrupted 
the serious work of a young Ameri- 
can photographer whose Mayan as- 
sistant had curled up patiently for 
a nap with the tripod. Very soon 
we would all be having “tea,” which 
was beer or coca cola, on The Nun- 
nery steps. And no one of the 
party wanted to leave Chichen Itza. 
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Rufinus of Aquileia 


By Francis X. Murpny, C.SS.R. 


66Q7OW that the scorpion lies 

buried somewhere in Sicily .. . 
and the hydra with its hundreds of 
heads has ceased its hissing against 
us ... I can tackle Ezechias.” Thus 
far Jerome. And it is a funeral 
tribute to his friend: the man of 
whom he had once rapturously 
written: “Ask me not to describe 
his virtues. You can trace in him 
the very hallmarks of sanctity.” It 
is Rufinus of Aquileia, that timid, 
unambitious soul whom fame and 
fortune so greviously mistreated 
when they ran him foul of the tem- 
per of that deadliest of antagonists, 
St. Jerome. For Jerome flailed and 
flayed him, handing the shreds on 
to the Middle Ages as the apotheosis 
of a fool and a scoundrel: a wraith 
breathing forth calumny and here- 
sy, “Grunnius”* waddling like a 
turtle when he walked, Nero at 
home and Cato abroad. 

Rufinus and Jerome had spent 
the greater part of their youth to- 
gether—as students in Rome, as 
ascetics in Aquileia—bound by the 
noblest of friendships. Maturity 
had parted them, each seeking his 
spiritual fortune after the manner 
of his own genius: Jerome, the her- 
mit, Scripture-scholar, monk; Ru- 
finus, the pilgrim, translator, abbot. 
A quarrel, not strictly of their own 


1 “The Irascible Hermit, St. Jerome,” in Tue 
CatTHotic Worip, December, 1937. 

2 The reference is to a favorite schoolboy 
tale wherein “Grunnius,” a young pig, in mak- 
ing his last will and testament bequeathes the 
individual portions of his anatomy to his vari- 
ous relatives and friends. 





making, led to their final estrange- 
ment—a quarrel that was to prove 
a personal imbroglio, and which 
shocked the noble-souled Augustine. 
“Is there any friend,” Augustine 
wrote in horror, “is there any friend 
one will not now dread as a future 
foe, when this that we bewail hath 
raised its head between Jerome and 
Rufinus . . . once so closely knit in 
genius and in friendship . . . now 
ripe in years and together in the 
very land our Lord once trod?” 
Their differences were but an in- 
cident in the vast battle fought by 
Christendom over the works of 
Origen. But their dispute achieved 
immortality when Jerome turned 
acrimonious, branding the more 
gentle and straightforward Rufinus 
as the very essence of a knave. 

Posterity bowed in awed defer- 
ence before the magisterial pronun- 
ciamento of that characterization. 
And for the generality of Jerome’s 
admirers, Rufinus is but the dust 
of the earth. Such he proved to be 
for Erasmus in the Renaissance, for 
Baronius and for the Bollandist 
Stiltung. Even as recently as 1867 
in Amadeus Thierry, and again in 
1905 in J. Brochet, Rufinus has 
found implacable despoilers. And 
always the proposition is a simple 
dilemma: either Jerome was a 
scoundrel, or Rufinus was a black- 
guard. But Jerome was a saint. 
Therefore ... 

But in Tillemont, the late 1600’s 
had an indication of how the bull 
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might be taken by the horns. For 
that full cautious commentator on 
men’s deeds and doings, found him- 
self astonished (cela l’étonne) that 
the man who had been the friend 
of St. Paulinus of Nola and of St. 
Augustine, as well as the spiritual 
guide of the two St. Melanias, 
should have merited such a miser- 
able reputation. And he delivers 
himself of a timid but just tribute 
to the charity of Rufinus: “I do not 
see him ever,” Tillemont assures us, 
“speaking against Jerome; while 
the latter, on the contrary, mal- 
treats him mercilessly.” For the 
rest, he finds Rufinus praised by 
Palladius, Gennadius and Sidonius 
—virtually contemporaries, but au- 
thorities whose say-so is at least 
more disinterested than that of St. 
Jerome. Today, the tide has defi- 
nitely changed and such eminent 
historians as F. Cavallera,? G. 
Bardy,* and M. Villain,’ while re- 
fusing to canonize Rufinus, are still 
quite anxious to see historical jus- 
tice done him. It is in their foot- 
steps that this paper would tread. 

Unlike those great and expansive 
scholars Jerome and Augustine, Ru- 
finus has left us no reminiscences 
of his early schooling: what we do 
know of his pedagogically-plagued 
background is a few gleanings from 
his Apologia, with Jerome lending 
a hand in letters from the desert of 
Chalchis, and later, a malicious ref- 
erence or two in his apologias. But 
there is no “grammaticus primus,” 
no “Orbilius saviens,” no “Plago- 
sus,” making a stilted and cari- 
catured appearance in his pages as 
there are in Augustine’s Confes- 


8S. Jerome, sa vie et son oeuvre, Louvain, 
1922. 

4“Rufin d*Aquilée,” Dictionnaire de Théol. 
Cath., Vol. 14. 

5 “Rufin d’Aquilée,” Nouvelle Revue de Théo- 
logie, January and February, 1937. 
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sions and Jerome’s letters. There 
is only a withering picture of a tu- 
torial Rufinus himself, sputtering 
and stumbling through a pedagogic 
session, and this, again in Jerome’s 
hand. 

Rufinus Tyrannius was born in 
the early 340’s in Concordia, a town 
on the northeastern extremity of 
Italy. (Jerome of course, makes 
malignant use of the “Tyrannius.”) 
His people were Christian, probably 
well-to-do. At least Rufinus seems 
to have followed the regular round 
of initiatory studies of the day, and 
to have then gone up to Rome, 
where he met Jerome and Jerome’s 
cronies, Bonosus, Heliodorus of Al- 
tinum and Pammachius. The last 
was the son of a consul, and he 
later gained entree for both Jerome 
and Rufinus into the patrician so- 
ciety at Rome. As a group, they 
were perhaps better than average 
students, though given over fre- 
quently to the more mischievous 
occupations of youth, with Jerome 
as their leader; and as is the 
scholar’s immemorial way, bewail- 
ing in after years the poor use they 
made of their intellectual ground- 
ings. 

Despite the heritage handed down 
to us through the ages—an opinion 
hastily formed from Jerome’s sca- 
brous_ sallies,—Rufinus was _ far 
from being an untutored, unlettered 
dolt. Jerome’s own invidious trib- 
ute, “Unless I am mistaken, you’ve 
read Cicero in secret,” is well bol- 
stered when Rufinus returns the 
sally, charging Jerome with “for- 
ever puffing his Chrysippus and 
Aristides and Empedocles like 
smoke into his readers’ eyes,” and 
edifying his listeners by boasting 
“of having read books that were 
never even written.” Rufinus is 
well acquainted with “Our Maro” 
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and “Our Tullius,” and his own 
Apologia, despite his disavowal, is 
a well constructed bit of Latinity. 

There was a Roman edict banish- 
ing students from the city of Rome, 
once they entered their twentieth 
year. In accordance with which, 
Rufinus must have bid his college 
days adieu in the early 360’s. 
Eventually he retired to Aquileia, 
a seaport town on the crotch of the 
Adriatic, where a number of asceti- 
cally minded scholars had fore- 
gathered in the interests of a 
“higher life.” They were a likeable 
lot, vividly impressed by the secrets 
of the eremitical ascesis which that 
intrepid man of God, Athanasius 
himself had spread throughout the 
West. The gathering seems to have 
been presided over by the priest 
Chromatius, a charming personage, 
who together with his mother and 
sisters, threw his home open to the 
young neophytes among whom 
Jerome and Rufinus found a warm 
welcome. Under the guidance of 
Chromatius, Rufinus was baptized 
and confirmed in the Basilica at 
Aquileia, probably on the vigil of 
Easter in 370. For in 399 he de- 
scribes the completion of his cate- 
chumenate by way of a certificate 
of his orthodoxy: “It is a fact 
known to all, that nearly thirty 
years ago found me in the monas- 
tery [at Aquileia], where I was re- 
generated by the grace of baptism 
and received confirmation [signacu- 
lum fidei]) by the good graces of 
those holy men, Chromatius, Jovi- 
nus and Eusebius, all three [now] 
bishops, and among the most com- 
petent and authoritative of the 
Church today.” 

While progressing amidst the 
“wingier things of the spirit” Ru- 
finus was completing his cultural 
background, getting a grasp on 
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Greek with which as a young stu- 
dent in Rome, like the young Au- 
gustine later on, he seems to have 
wrestled vainly. He applied him- 
self likewise to the Scriptures, 
painstakingly gathering somewhat 
of a library for himself. But the 
monastic ideal seems to have haunt- 
ed him—and when the coenobitic 
experiment at Aquileia suddenly 
spent itself, he betook himself to 
the Orient, there to study asceticism 
in its sources, and to follow in the 
footsteps of the Savior. 

In most things, Rufinus was the 
direct opposite of Jerome: where 
the latter was exuberant, witty, 
brilliant, Rufinus was cold, timid, 
taciturn—almost too reserved. A 
pleasantry disconcerts him, and 
Jerome calls him “homo severissi- 
mus’’—again with a breadth of exag- 
geration. But he was a faithful, con- 
scientious scholar, humble, patient, 
hesitant about his capabilities, faith- 
ful in his friendships. He frank- 
ly admires Jerome’s eloquence and 
supple talent, and whereas he never 
rises to the sparkle of Jerome’s in- 
vective and damning expletives, he 
has a strength all his own in his de- 
votion to exactitude when citing 
references and quoting authorities, 
which stands him in good stead in 
his later clash with the master- 
minded but exaggerative Jerome. 
In keeping with his reserve, he sel- 
dom rises to accusation: when he 
does, it is only in response to goad- 
ing. And suddenly, his part in the 
conflict satisfactorily performed, he 
lapses into a complete silence—mis- 
interpreted by posterity as an al- 
most-acquiescence in his own con- 
tumely. 

Jerome had been the first to 
break away from the company of 
the “Aquileian beatitude,” to wan- 
der on what he called “an uncer- 
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tain pilgrimage through Greece and 
Syria.” He wound up in the desert 
of Chalchis. Rufinus, cautious, more 
direct in his methods, set out for 
Rome, where in company with St. 
Melania the Elder, he embarked for 
Egypt, whose “inner recesses,” in 
Jerome’s words, “he penetrated, in- 
terviewing choirs of monks and 
conferring with heavenly families.” 
There were two St. Melanias, aunt 
and niece, both patrician heiresses, 
and to both, Rufinus was counselor 
and guide. It was with the Elder 
that he voyaged through the East, 
the two of them founding com- 
panion monasteries in Jerusalem, 
and later, returning together to 
Rome. Their relationship was en- 
tirely spiritual, and it is worthy of 
note that in all the reproach heaped 
upon Rufinus by Jerome and com- 
pany, there is never the slightest 
hint of anything amiss in his deal- 
ings with the patrician widow and 
heiress. 

Rufinus and Melania found the 
better part of Egypt well popu- 
lated with hermitages and monastic 
foundations, ranging in style of ob- 
servance from the strictest rigorism 
of a Paphnutius to the compara- 
tively, but not exactly benevolent 
regulations of St. Pachomius. This 
latter’s ascetic discipline seems to 
have made the greatest impression 
on Rufinus and Melania, for Pa- 
chomius had sought to curb the ex- 
travagances of the solitaries by in- 
troducing his monks to a slightly 
new regimen, the controlling of self- 
love and of personal inclinations by 
submission to a common rule. 
Jerome had been brought up on the 
rigors of the solitary, and seems to 
have considered Rufinus’s later 
Pachomian foundation in Jerusalem 
as somewhat lax. But in Egypt, 
the pilgrims had many edifying ex- 
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periences, particularly in their in- 
terviews with such rugged ascetics 
as Pambonus, Serapion and that 
hardened individual, Paphnutius of 
Scete. 

Coming up to Alexandria, Rufinus 
came under the spell of Didymus 
the Blind, who was lecturing there 
on the Scriptures. Head of the 
Catechetical School, Didymus, de- 
spite his affliction was ably pro- 
pounding the teachings of the Greek 
Fathers, particularly of the Cappa- 
docians and of Origen, that Alex- 
andrian omniscient. Rufinus found 
himself in the presence of a pro- 
found intellectual tradition and was 
immensely impressed. The study of 
Origen became somewhat of a pas- 
sion—and, all unwittingly, the 
cause of subsequent disaster. It 
was in the course of this stay in 
Alexandria (372-379) and after the 
death of Athanasius in 373, that he 
experienced the inconvenience of 
an Arian-inspired persecution. He 
had then pushed on to Jerusalem, 
whither St. Melania had preceded 
him in 375, and where she had 
founded a convent of holy women 
under the protection of Bishop John 
of Jerusalem. Rufinus, having been 
ordained a priest by John, estab- 
lished a monastery of his own near 
by. And the two became famous 
for the number and quality of the 
pilgrims who put up there, as well 
as for the edifying lives of the in- 
mates. 

Meanwhile, St. Jerome had spent 
two years in the Desert of Chalchis 
as a hermit; he had been secretary 
to Pope Damasus in Rome, where 
he had assiduously cultivated the 
spiritual fervor of a group of holy 
women, Marcella, Paula, Eusto- 
chium, etc. Then, in 386, together 
with Paula and a group of spiritual 
penitents, he had set up in Bethle- 
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hem an establishment similar to 
that of Melania and Rufinus in 
Jerusalem. The two companies ex- 
changed confidences, domestic ne- 
cessities and manuscripts for copy- 
ing. 

All had gone well, until suddenly, 
in 393, St. Epiphanius, on one of 
his frequent visits to the Holy Land 
from his Bishopric of Salimene in 
Cyprus, had set about stirring up 
an anti-Origenist wave. He was a 
holy old man, but a somewhat tact- 
less and provocative upholder of 
orthodoxy. Meanwhile, there were 
many more prudent men who had a 
fine opinion of Origen, men who 
were content to eschew whatever of 
heterodoxy they might happen upon 
in the revered Alexandrian’s works, 
while making good use of the more 
plentiful orthodoxy contained there- 
in. Jerome and Rufinus had been 
of approximately this opinion. And 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem, had 
concurred, bringing down upon 
himself the chastisings of the un- 
manageable Epiphanius. But in 
several tussles, John had managed 
to preserve peace and communion 
between himself and the old man. 

It was really a slight change of 
front on Jerome’s part that gave 
rise to the subsequent estrange- 
ment. Toward the beginning of 
393, a certain Atarbius, a monk of 
unknown origin, had successively 
presented himself before Jerome 
and Rufinus demanding of them 
a complete disavowal of Origenism. 
Jerome strangely had complied with 
the unauthorized request, but Ru- 
finus dismissed the fellow some- 
what brusquely. And the fellow 


revenged himself later on, by ac- 
cusing him of Origenism. Mean- 
while Epiphanius, at the request of 
the Bethlehemite monks, had or- 
dained Jerome’s brother Paulinian 
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to the priesthood—this, without the 
consent of Bishop John, in whose 
diocese the Bethlehem monastery 
lay. And when Epiphanius went 
on to usurp several other episcopal 
prerogatives, John of Jerusalem was 
not unnaturally chagrined. Finally, 
upon John’s failure to answer a 
questionnaire sent him by Epipha- 
nius, the latter urged Jerome’s 
monks to break communion with 
their bishop. John retaliated by 
interdicting anyone who would 
recognize the ordination of Pauli- 
nian. It was a shrewd stroke, crip- 
pling the Bethlehem monastery. 

Jerome unbosomed himself of a 
rather venomous attack on Bishop 
John, particularly as the good faith 
of his brother Paulinian was at 
stake. And when Rufinus naturally 
sided with his bishop, a coolness 
arose between himself and Jerome. 
However, the whole affair was 
rather speedily patched up through 
the mediation of Theophilus of 
Alexandria; and in 397, when Ru- 
finus embarked for Rome, Jerome 
was there to wish him an affection- 
ate bon voyage. 

It was really an imprudence on 
the part of Rufinus that gave rise to 
the final conflagration. With an 
anti-Origenist party in full swing at 
Rome,—and among its principal 
agitators, the friends of St. Jerome, 
Pammachius and Oceanus, Marcella 
and Eustochium — Rufinus had set 
about translating the “Peri Archon” 
of Origen, at the request of a friend, 
Macarius. Conscious of his own 
mediocre talents, and taking for 
granted Jerome’s continued good 
sense with regard to the usage of 
Origen, Rufinus virtually put him- 
self in discipleship to the methods 
and example of his more erudite 
friend. “In my translations,” he 
prefaces the work, “I have been 

















careful to follow the norms laid 
down by my predecessors, and par- 
ticularly by the writer of whom I 
am to speak [Jerome]. He has 
translated into Latin more than 
sixty-six of Origen’s minor works, 
called homilies, and a certain few 
volumes on the Apostle. Where the 
Greek original contains rather ques- 
tionable doctrine, he has so well 
corrected his rendition that the 
Latin reader is confronted with 
nothing that might in any way jar 
with his faith. . . . It is this man 
then whom, to the best of my abili- 
ties, I seek to imitate in his meth- 
ods, taking care to insert such pas- 
sages from the other works of 
Origen as contradict and oppose 
whatever errors of his there are in 
his present work.” 

Origen’s aberrations have been a 
source of wonder and astonishment 
down through the ages. The man 
has to his credit over 1,000 separate 
works, covering the whole field of 
Christian theology and containing 
the sublimest of Christian senti- 
ment. Yet side by side with the 
strictest orthodoxy, he will occa- 
sionally propose dogmatic opinions 
that succeeding ages have come to 
consider untenable: such for ex- 
ample as the pre-existence of the 
soul, or the non-eternality of the 
punishment in hell. What led him 
astray was his love of allegory, typi- 
cal of the Alexandrian school in 
which he was fostered, and a de- 
cided penchant in favor of Neopla- 
tonism. And yet on the very points 
in which he errs, a sifting of his 
other writings will often produce a 
thoroughly orthodox solution. The 
man in his writings is an enigma. 
And it was only natural that a sim- 
ple way should have been sought 
out of the difficulty. Rufinus hailed 
with glee the possibility that the 
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anti-Christian and heretical enemies 
of the Church had thus freely in- 
terpolated heresy into the Origen 
manuscripts. It was a naive ex- 
pedient by way of explanation, and 
demonstrably false. And when 
Jerome seizes upon this almost 
gullibility of Rufinus to tear it to 
shreds, we can but close our eyes 
upon the massacre. Critically, 
Rufinus was no match for the eru- 
dite Bethlehemite. 

The “Peri Archon” itself, as Ru- 
finus explains, is quife a difficult 
piece of work. Its title might be 
rather freely rendered: “Concern- 
ing the ultimate causes of things.” 
It is really a metaphysical disquisi- 
tion, which even in the midst of the 
Origenist battle, Jerome recom- 
mended to his intime Paulinus of 
Nola as the most enlightening trea- 
tise he possessed on certain aspects 
of predestination. While Origen 
does bog down on several funda- 
mental truths, Rufinus, as he says, 
is ever careful to correct the aberra- 
tions directly connected with the 
faith from Origen’s own other writ- 
ings. What he cannot amend, he 
deletes. And it is Jerome whom he 
cites as his model for so doing. 

As is so often the case in the 
course of human events, it was 
really Jerome’s friends in Rome 
who brought matters to a contro- 
versial head. Upon the appearance 
of Rufinus’s translation, or rather 
even before its definite release, a 
copy of it was on its way to Bethle- 
hem. Appended were two or three 
pointed references to the possible 
implications of Rufinus’s preface 
with regard to the Origenistic ten- 
dencies of Jerome. What these Ro- 
man orthodoxists really believed 
was that Rufinus had purposely 
suppressed the errors in Origen, the 
better to ensnare the unwary; and 
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that he was using Jerome as a 
buffer. They really credited the 
man with too much subtlety. 

Jerome’s immediate reaction was 
twofold: he posted a gently chiding 
reply to Rufinus wherein he is a 
trifle pained at the latter’s giving 
occasion to a new conflict; yet he 
protests his own good dispositions 
and his desire for amity and peace. 
Unfortunately, Rufinus never re- 
ceived the letter. 

Instead, Jerome’s second letter to 
his friends in Rome—a direct an- 
swer to their hinted Origenist 
charges—was freely circulated 
throughout the Italian peninsula, 
and naturally, brought to the atten- 
tion of Rufinus. What had hap- 
pened was simply this: Jerome had 
sent both letters by way of his Ro- 
man correspondents and the latter, 
deeming Rufinus much too heretical 
to be the recipient of a letter from 
Jerome, unscrupulously suppressed 
it. As a result, Rufinus considered 
himself the direct object of Jerome’s 
veiled attack. And he moved about 
uncomfortably under the sting of 
Jerome’s “good men who love me 
so desperately that they cannot be 
heretics without me.” 

Meanwhile a well-directed cam- 
paign had been set on foot against 
Origenism in Italy. As Rufinus was 
considered its outstanding antago- 
nist, he figured as Origenistic ene- 
my number one. The matter was 
brought to the notice of Pope Siri- 
cius by that indefatigable madame 
Marcella: but the pontiff proved 
impervious to the anti-Rufinic 
propaganda, and Marcella declared 
herself disgusted with “the pope’s 
simplicity, judging others by him- 
self.” Rufinus had no trouble at 
all in obtaining a letter of com- 
munion from Siricius and he retired 
to Aquileia, for the comfort of the 
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friends of his youth, and particu- 
larly of the Bishop Chromatius. It 
was the autumn of 398. 

With the elevation of Anastasius 
to the Bishopric of Rome in Decem- 
ber, 399, a new appeal was made 
against the Origenists—this time 
successfully, the pope concurring 
in a denunciation of certain Origen- 
istic propositions and their pur- 
veyors. It was on this occasion that 
Rufinus had the run-in with Euse- 
bius of Cremona before the Bishop 
of Milan. Eusebius, a henchman 
of Jerome’s, had cited Rufinus for 
personal condemnation, producing 
several propositions supposedly 
taken from the translation of Ru- 
finus. And when the defendant 
faced him with the original manu- 
script, clearly exposing a falsifica- 
tion of the text, Eusebius calmly 
shifted the blame to Marcella’s 
shoulders. “It was the woman who 
gave it me!” Rufinus relates the 
incident, reverently consigning “the 
woman, whoe’er she be, to her con- 
science and to her God.” It is the 
perfidy of the same Eusebius which 
Rufinus blames for the whole con- 
troversy: for it was while a guest of 
Rufinus in Rome that Eusebius had 
purloined a copy of the original 
“Peri Archon” translation, “not yet 
corrected, not yet fully digested,” as 
Rufinus complains to Jerome. 
Jerome knew of the impetuosity of 
his henchman, and vainly tried to 
curb his zeal. Eusebius was sim- 
ply of that class of subalterns from 
whom even the best of causes finds 
it hard to defend itself. 

Cleared by the Bishop of Milan, 
Rufinus, at the instigation of his 
friends, had set about an “Apologia 
to Pope Anastasius” in an attempt 
to clear himself at Rome. But the 
work was received somewhat unen- 
thusiastically by the pontiff. There 
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was nothing left for Rufinus but to 
answer the original letter of Jerome 
to his friends at Rome. Rufinus set 
about his “A pologia contra Hierony- 
mum.” 

There is really something pa- 
thetic about the inevitability with 
which Rufinus was led to the 
slaughter. In the history of po- 
lemics, his Apologia is no mediocre 
piece. But it does pale before the 
brilliance and verve of Jerome’s 
scintillating sallies. And yet it is 
spared the latter’s violence and un- 
pardonable rudeness, making up for 
its literary inferiority by the rigor 
of its logic and the exactitude of 
its proofs. 

Rufinus begins by devoutly de- 
claring himself willing to suffer 
calumny and persecution for 
Christ’s sake, going on to demon- 
strate his own orthodoxy as well 
as his right to translate Origen. He 
then passes on to Jerome’s change 
of attitude regarding the whole 
Origenist question:—strange that 
Jerome should have been such an 
assiduous cultivator of the man’s 
genius as to have praised him un- 
reservedly at least ten times. (In 
the letter to his friends at Rome, 
Jerome had protested that it was 
only twice, and then merely as an 
exegete. But the facts support Ru- 
finus.) And what of Jerome’s own 
numerous translations of Origen?— 
of this very “Peri Archon” of which 
Jerome had just sent a verbatim 
rendition to Pammachius at Rome! 
He hurries on to remind Jerome of 
certain inconsistencies in Jerome’s 
own conduct in the use of the pa- 
gan classics, in the translation of 
the Scriptures with the aid of Jews 
and infidels, etc. 

It is a creditable piece of work, 
exact of detail and sufficiently alive 
in its attack to have Jerome’s sym- 
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pathizers brand it as calumnious. 
But its principal virtue is its fidelity 
to fact. And it is only because of 
the violence and spleen that Jerome 
spouted upon it, that forced pos- 
terity so to misconstrue it. For 
Jerome was really under the influ- 
ence of external goadings when he 
set about answering Rufinus—and 
he is nothing short of brutal. 

Rufinus received a copy of Jer- 
ome’s Apologia from a passing 
merchant and it must have stunned 
him. But under the excellent ad- 
vice of Chromatius, his guardian 
angel, he answered it in private. 
The letter must have been a bit too 
caustic for Jerome’s uncertain tem- 
per. He answered it with another 
public diatribe—and this time see- 
ing the hopelessness of the situ- 
ation, Rufinus had the good sense to 
retire in silence. 

During his last nine years (402- 
411) Rufinus led a busy, edifying 
life, which continued him in the es- 
teem and friendship of such emi- 
nent personages as Chromatius, 
now Bishop of Aquileia, Paulinus of 
Nola and Gaudentius of Brescia. It 
was a period of intense literary ac- 
tivity, given over to the composition 
of several original works as well as 
to the completion of his Latin trans- 
lations: he put together a short his- 
tory of the Apostles’ Creed, brought 
up to date and re-edited Eusebius’s 
History of the Church, issued a His- 
tory of the Monks, and did into 
Latin several works of Gregory 
Nazianzus and of Basil. Cavallera 
in his Life of St. Jerome pays him 
a deserved tribute, holding him up 
as one of the most active of the 
Christian men of letters, and hailing 
his translations as of supreme im- 
portance to the Latin world. 

The arrival of Alaric in Italy in 
409 put Rufinus to flight. He re- 
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tired to Sicily with a number of 
friends, among them, St. Melania 
the Younger and her mother Albina. 
There in 411 he died, worn out by 
the labor and ascetic discipline to 
which he had subjected himself, his 
soul saddened by the brutal devas- 
tations to which his native land 
had fallen a prey. 

Rufinus was not at all the genius 
that his historic role as a scoundrel 
would demand of him. He was a 
timid man, of mediocre talent and 
quite satisfied to live the retired life 
his talents had cut out for him. It 
was but an accident of fate that he 
had crossed Jerome’s path as he 
did. In an attempt at rehabilita- 
tion, there is always the obvious 
temptation to canonize the man as 
a persecuted hero and a saint. But 
to yield to such an _ inclination 
would be to falsify the historical 
evidence we possess. As it is, his 
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history has been sufficiently man- 
gled. 

As for Jerome, it is quite true 
that he continued to hound the man 
even after his death. Scattered 
through his letters and prefaces are 
invidious references to “Grunnius,” 
the “scorpion” and the “heretic.” 
For some reason or other—how 
well founded we know not—Jerome 
seemed to think that Rufinus was 
the instigator of a whispering cam- 
paign against him. Living in an 
atmosphere still reverberating with 
the Origenistic controversies, Jer- 
ome had constant reminders of his 
quondam friend and adversary: and 
the perfidy of the man seemed to 
take on unwonted proportions with 
the years. But that Jerome was 
a saint despite it all, is incontesta- 
ble. That Rufinus was not at all 
the scoundrel posterity has made 
of him, is equally incontrovertible. 


LOST VALLEYS 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


H® dreamed of lost and lovely valleys— 
The valleys that he said were Youth— 

That he had lost somewhere, 

Somehow across the years—in truth 

Beyond the heart’s recalling 


But still enthralling. 


He dreamed of lovely valleys 
Lost beyond the years, 

Receding as the future nears; 
And so he could not sense or see 


The lovelier valleys yet to be! 
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By W. J. 


GEE was the pupil of the great 
Professor Lombardi, and she 
was the highest paid artist in light 
opera, the newspapers announced. 
When she sang, she thrilled. Her 
songs, and the moods she gave 
them, carried her hearers along, so 
that laughter and tears chased each 
other across the golden notes. Her 
success was explained by the critics 
in various ways; some said she 
owed it to her glamorous Italian 
beauty; others, to a super quantity 
of thyroid or adrenalin; others, 
again, to a merely faultless voice 
manipulated to perfection. But all 
agreed that Lucia Calliera was the 
vocal phenomenon of several sea- 
sons. 

It was inevitable that many wor- 
shiped from afar; among them Ter- 
ence O’Brien — romantic, idealistic, 
simple - natured Terry, who pos- 
sessed all the qualities of fine 
Catholic manhood and the tempera- 
ment of an artist as well. Of late, 
however, Terry had advanced to the 
select circle of those who could 
worship at closer quarters: owing 
to the fact that his uncle, Sir Hum- 
phrey Denninger, was a famous 
connoisseur of artistic stars—many 
of whom had sung or played at the 
receptions and “At Homes” of Lady 
Denninger. And at closer range 
Terry had imported into his vision 
of Lucia a quality far beyond mere 
beauty or artistic attraction: the 
quality of character—the attributes 
of ideal womanhood. In ecstasy he 
heard her sing—but behind the 
golden notes he saw a golden heart, 
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to which his heart beat time, a great 
white soul which was an inspiration 
to his own. In those dark azure 
eyes was concentrated romance; in 
every action dwelt the fire and color 
of the sunny, Catholic south. And 
so it came to pass that Terry real- 
ized that when he heard her sing, 
he “sat grown silent at the name of 
love.” 

But though at heart an artist, 
Terry in practice followed the drier 
avocation of the lawyer; being, in 
fact, junior partner in the old-estab- 
lished Catholic firm of attorneys 
and commissioners, Denninger, 
Denninger & O’Brien. And as Terry 
entered his office this morning he 
brought back his mind with an 
effort to the forms and precedents 
of his profession — with an effort 
because in the background of his 
mind was the realization that he 
was to meet Lucia Calliera tonight. 

It was perhaps inevitable that 
Philby should trot into the office 
this morning — Philby invariably 
turned up at the wrong moment. 
Moreover Philby had a genius for 
rubbing Terry the wrong way. And 
this morning Terry was sufficiently 
on edge —thinking of forms and 
precedents with tonight in the 
background. 

Miss Joan Bartlett, the super- 
efficient secretary to the firm, 
turned her head from the telephone 
with the faintest smile: “Mr. Philby 
to see you.” 

“He would,” said Terry grimly. 
“Say I’m busy—oh, there you are!” 
Philby was already there. He 
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always was. For the hundredth 
time Terry decided mentally that 
he really must do something about 
it with that asinine commissionaire. 

“Hello, hello!” greeted the irre- 
pressible Philby. “Ah — morning, 
Miss Bartlett. Bright as ever, 
what?” 

“I’m busy, old man,” said Terry. 

“That’s the stuff. Nothing like 
business—specially legal business— 
for keeping a man busy. Some- 
times wish I could have been a law- 
yer. Might yet, mind. Police work, 
though, if I did. Couldn’t stand dry 
deeds, you know. Now know ye 
that whereas John Doe of the first 
part hereinafter termed the bailor 
and Richard Roe of the second part 
hereinafter termed—” 

“Exactly. But what do you 
want?” 

“Oh—what about a spot of 
lunch? Twelve-thirtyish. I want 
to talk to you.” 

“Sorry, old man. Impossible.” 

“Oh, I say. Then one-ish? No? 
Dash it all! See you tonight, then. 
Reception, you know. That glam- 
orous canary’s trilling, you know. 
Have you seen the latest press 
notices? They say she’s booked for 
a world tour—off next month.” 

Terry started slightly. 

“Not that 7 think she’s such a 
wonder,” went on Philby. “Pub- 
licity agents do the trick, if you ask 
me.” 

“I don’t,” said Terry. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Ask you. And now if you don’t 
mind—good morning.” 

“Oh, all right. If you’re so busy. 
That’s law, I suppose. Whereas 
Terence O’Brien of the first part 
and Percival Philby of the second 
part—” 

“Do you mind?” put in Terry. 
His tone was strained. 
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“Quite all right, old thing. Ill 
go. Oh, by the way, old Sir Hum- 
phrey tells me you're thrilled with 
what’s her name—Loo—Loo—can 
never get these foreign names—you 
know whom I mean .. .” 

“Will you please go?” Terry’s 
voice held a dangerous note. 

“Then cheerio,” chirped Philby 
as he went. Not, however, without 
colliding with and bringing to the 
floor a tier of deed boxes. 

“Blast!” barked Terry, as_ the 
door closed. “I beg your pardon, 
Miss Bartlett.” 

“Quite all right, Mr. O’Brien.” 
Joan sharpened a pencil deftly. 
“You had got to ‘the party wall 
bounding the property of the de- 
fendant’.. .” 


The terrace at Denninger House 
afforded an admirable setting for a 
romantic mood. Terry felt himself 
caught up in it as he looked at the 
climbing roses, white and crimson, 
winding their canopies above the 
flagged pavements that stretched to 
the velvet lawns. The afterglow of 
sunset heightened the effect; and 
later, Terry reflected, there would 
be moonlight—when he would talk 
to Lucia. 

Terry felt fairly at peace with 
the world as he strolled on the ter- 
race this evening. Even the thought 
of Philby did not ruffle him at the 
moment. Still, a moment later the 
sound of Philby’s voice gave a 
slight jar to the effect. 

“Oh, there you are,” that voice 
chirped from the drawing room be- 
hind. “I say, this looks like being 
a swell do, what? Lord Thin- 
gummy’s sailed in, and Lady 
What’s-her-name.” 

Concerning these celebrities 
Terry’s interest stood at the mini- 
mum. 
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“Oh,” he said. 

“That’s a swell view, what?” pro- 
ceeded Philby. 

“Very.” 

“Makes a fellow feel sort of ro- 
mantic. . Those roses. Do you ever 
feel romantic, old man?” 

“Eh?” 

“Romantic, I said. I do. Though 
you mightn’t think it. I say, Joan’s 
coming along tonight, you know. 
You do know, don’t you?” 

“Joan?” 

“Joan Bartlett, of course. She’s 
a great kid, Joan. I sometimes 
think .. .” Philby paused, gazing 
at the garden. 

“I’m afraid I’m not her sort, 
really,” he resumed. “She’s such a 
steady sort. Prefers a worker, I 
guess. Anyhow, you never know.” 

“What are you babbling about?” 
asked Terry. 

“Joan—Joan Bartlett. She’s com- 
ing along tonight.” 

“I know that. Perhaps,” added 
Terry, “you’d better run along and 
look out for her.” 

“IT think I will. In a minute. I 
don’t mean to say she’s above a 
dance or two. By the way, I hear 
the nightingale’s coming early.” 

es 2s 

“The song-bird. Loo— Loo— 
Lucia something. Tried to spell 
one of those foreign names once, 
and lost. Cost me a fiver. Did I 
ever tell you that story?” 

a 

“Well, it was like this—” 

“Not now,” interrupted Terry, 
with growing irritation. 

“Oh, all right. I think she’s ar- 
rived, anyhow.” 

“Arrived — who?” Terry’s voice 
took on another note. 

“Loo — Lucia. Spotted her car. 
Some car, too. Got her accom- 
panist fellow, too, with her music. 
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That reminds me. You’re a bit gone 
on her, aren’t you? At least I 
heard old Denninger saying—” 

“Cut it out,” commanded Terry. 
He felt that Philby was not quite 
the man for such discussion. 

“But you are, aren’t you?” 

“Are what?” 

“Admirer. From afar. Well, 
you’re not the only one going goofy 
about her. I’d never do it, myself. 
That type doesn’t appeal to me. 
That artist type, I mean.” 

“You’ve no soul,” said Terry 
scornfully. 

“Perhaps not. But those screeches 
never do.” 

“You ass,” snapped Terry. “She’s 
a prima donna, a diva—” 

“And the grimaces—whoo!” 

This was too much. Terry turned 
on Philby with blazing eyes. “You 
know nothing about it! She’s— 
she’s perfect. She’s a wonderful 
girl—” he pulled up suddenly. 

“Ha, ha. I see. Thought you 
were a bit gone. Can’t see it my- 
self, though. I'll admit she’s flashy. 
Her eyes, of course. But even 
there—” 

“That’s enough,” said Terry. His 
tone should have been a warning to 
Philby. Fortunately at this mo- 
ment Sir Humphrey Denninger ap- 
peared in the drawing room. 

“I’ve been looking for you, my 
boy,” he announced. “Signorina 
Calliera is talking to her ladyship at 
the moment. Thought you might 
like to go along. There are not 
many people to talk to yet.” 

Terry needed no urging. He 
made for the reception room with 
something of the speed of a sub- 
altern late for parade. 

All the artists that evening— 
there were several—were excellent, 
beyond question. Two of them 
were already famous, and the oth- 
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ers would be all the further on the 
way to fame through having per- 
formed at Lady Denninger’s. But 
they passed, for Terry, in a dream 
of which Lucia alone was the star. 
At nine-thirty the M. C. announced 
that Signorina Calliera was about 
to sing. 

It was a fairly simple but cele- 
brated song, her first item —the 
“donna e mobile” from Rigoletto. 
It had made the opera famous from 
the first night, Terry recalled. And 
no wonder, thought he, if it had 
been sung as Lucia sang it tonight. 
He sat entranced when the ap- 
plause commenced. Then he found 
himself applauding furiously. And 
likewise for the encore. 

Then the dancing commenced. A 
little maneuvering by Lady Den- 
ninger brought Terry and Lucia to- 
gether. They danced; once, twice. 
Terry as in a dream; luckily for 
him he danced well by acquired 
habit, and the steps came mechani- 
cally; for he had lost all sense of 
rhythm and of his feet—except that 
he felt he trod on air. Lucia did 
not seem to mind his abstraction; 
and so they danced in silence till 
the music ceased. 

Terry marshaled sufficient words 
to suggest a walk on the terrace. 
It would be cooler. (And it would 
be moonlit, he remembered.) Lucia 
seemed quite agreeable. They 
sauntered through the half - open 
French windows to the terrace that 
overlooked the garden and the 
roses, now silvered in the pale light 
of the moon. ' 

It was deathly quiet. Yet not 
deathly, reflected Terry, with his 
poetic realism. For out there in 
the garden were the great hidden 
waves of nature’s vitality—the vast 
biological world ever functioning, 
ever growing, silently, surely, un- 
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der the hand of its divine Designer. 
“Now slept the crimson petal and 
the white”—but only to wake again 
into morning bloom. The birds were 
still and nested — but alive. The 
dawn would hear them singing: the 
embodiment of nature’s music, as 
Lucia was the embodiment of mu- 
sic’s art. 

How glorious she looked at pres- 
ent, reflected Terry —her profile, 
like an Italian sculpture, outlined 
against the velvet sky; the glossy 
sheen of her black hair, clinging in 
gossamer clusters about her head— 
one tiny curl, he noted, blown 
across her forehead. If only he 
could paint that picture... 

Then he suddenly realized the 
imminent world tour. He must find 
words. ... 

“Isn’t that,” he began, waving 
one hand toward the garden, “a 
lovely view? How do you think it 
compares with Italy?” 

The girl glanced toward the gar- 
den. “But yes. It is nice. Italy?” 
She shrugged her shoulders. “It is 
different. I think you cannot com- 
pare.” 

This was a start, anyhow. Terry 
produced his cigarette case. “You 
smoke?” 

“Thank you, yes.” 

It took all Terry’s nerve to steady 
his hand as he lit the cigarette for 
her. 

“You were— magnificent to- 
night!” he declared. 

She gave a little smile; another 
shrug. 

“You have sung—in Italy?” pur- 
sued Terry. 

“But once. 
—and in Paris. 
next month.” 

Terry started slightly. He winced 
internally at the thought —that 
world tour. 


I was trained there 
I shall be in Italy 
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“That’s wonderful, isn’t it? I 
mean — you will charm hundreds, 
thousands. You will make them 
feel better — make them be better 

.. and that’s wonderful .. .” 

Lucia Calliera laughed outright. 
“I do not know—if they are better. 
I know,” she added, “it is—what 
you call it?—a fag.” 

Terry almost jumped visibly. 
This was such a stride from his 
own thought. “Oh,” he said 
lamely. 

“The money —it is good,” de- 
clared Lucia, studying the end of 
her cigarette. 

Somehow this was a wrong note, 
thought Terry. “Yes, of course,” 
he agreed. “But the thing — it is 
so great. The power of music— 
your art— your appeal to men’s 
i 

“Si, si’—she nodded. “I appeal 
—yes. “But...” she shrugged. 

The moon was darkened for a 
moment as a cloud sailed by. It left 
Lucia’s face in shadow. Somehow 
to Terry the shadow seemed more 
than merely physical. He tried 
again. 

“But you are going to Italy. Per- 
haps—you will go to Rome?” 

“Si, si. It is possible. But Rome 
—I do not much like. Firenze, 
Milano—yes. There is more—how 
shall I say?—abandon.” 

The cloud had passed the moon. 
But Terry felt the other cloud gath- 
ering, deepening... 

Desperately he lit another ciga- 
rette. “I remember,” he persisted, 
“the Vatican choir. And Perosi’s, 
in San Clemente. They were mar- 
velous. Perhaps you will hear 
them?.. .” 

“Perhaps,” admitted the girl. 
“But I shall be sick of music. Ecco 
la!—there will be enough to see— 
to do.” 
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Terry felt he must not give up 
the struggle yet. That it was a 
struggle, he realized now. He did 
not quite understand — but there 
was something wrong. A mixture 
of doubt and apprehension surged 
over him... but he must know— 
he must know. 

“But—at Mass,” he urged. “You 
will hear the wonderful music of 
the liturgy—of the missal. Didn’t 
some great composer say he would 
have given all he had written to 
have composed the plain chant 
Preface of the Mass?” 

The girl turned a rather vacant 
face towards him. She seemed a 
trifle bored. 

“Ah, no,” she answered. “The 
Mass ...I not often go.” 

For one wild instant Terry ex- 
perienced the sensation of a man 
who has been struck with a blunt 
instrument. It left a dull pain— 
compact of aching and bewilder- 
ment. 

“You ...do not often go?” He 
heard his own voice repeating her 
words. 

She nodded. “Not often. I am so 
tired.” 

Ah—that was it, decided Terry. 
A sudden, sweet wave of relief 
swept over him—a momentary con- 
solation. That was the reason, 
after all. She was so tired. That 
would of course explain it, surely. 
Her work was exhausting. And yet 

. He found himself surveying 
rapidly the theological excuses for 
missing Mass. Fatigue, yes — that 


was one. And yet ... somehow 
. . . the thing did not seem to fit 
in ... with his ideal. 


He found himself trying another 
way of approach. After all, he 
must get to know, now, or... 

“You must be the center of at- 
traction everywhere,” he said. “You 
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must have admirers — wherever 
you go. There must be people who 
—who would do anything for you 
—I mean...” 

“Si, si—there are many. They 
amuse. I laugh. I like. Some- 
times—not always,” she added. 

“I mean,” persisted Terry, “there 
must have been—that is, there 
might be—there ought to be—some- 
one ...” he broke off, then re- 
started suddenly: “Have you— 
never thought-—of a home? — of 


your own, I mean. Where you 
would be queen—you are so like a 
queen...” 


A ripple of laughter escaped the 


girl’s lips. “But no,” she answered. 
“It does not appeal.” 
“Does not?... Home... Some- 


one who would be everything to you 
—I mean someone to whom you 
would be everything .. .” 


“Ah, no. It would be—how you 
say? a bore? Yes. I like not to be 
bored.” 


“But—” Terry made a desperate 
effort—“a family—your own.” His 
words were now merely spontane- 
ous expressions of his thoughts. 

This time the girl’s laugh held a 
note of bitterness. 

“No, no. No family. It does not 
appeal—no, no.” She shook her 
head expressively. 

Terry’s head was throbbing now. 

“I would not marry — no,” de- 
clared the Signorina. “I would not 
have children—no.” Then sudden- 
ly: “But you are a very inquisitive 
man—no?” She flung the cigarette- 
end into the garden. Then turned 
to Terry with a flash of merriment 
in her eyes. Those eyes, so lovely 
once, now held for Terry a gleam of 
the sinister. 

“But I am thirsty,” declared 
Lucia. “Shall we have a little drink 
—yes?...” 
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Though the above conversation 
had occupied just fifteen minutes, 
within its brief space had occurred 
a mental revolution. The lurid 
light of disillusion had fallen on the 
mind of Terry O’Brien; and in that 
light the castle of an ideal had been 
seen to shake and tremble in a sort 
of spiritual earthquake—finally 
crashing to the ground. This was 
a terrible thing. 

Mechanically he obtained a drink 
for Signorina Calliera; mechani- 
cally he drank with her —a per- 
formance of formal courtesy. With 
some perfunctory remark he drifted 
away. He wanted to get away—to 
think, to think .. . 

He sought the terrace once again, 
but this time went on and down the 
winding stairway into the garden. 
Under the roses and the moonlight 
his mind cooled and began to re- 
act. He gradually saw things clear- 
ly—a synthetic mental picture built 
itself up: its centerpiece the real 
Lucia Calliera, externally lovely as 
the rose, interiorly vacant, fatuous. 
He saw what others have seen in 
many ages of the world—that artis- 
try may be a matter merely of the 
intellect and physical emotions, 
divorced from the will and moral- 
ity; that a great technical artist 
may, after all, be wanting in that 
character which alone makes men 
and women really great. 

Pausing where the moonlight 
poured its silver into a sparkling 
fountain, he breathed out that lost 
love, alone. 

Then of a sudden he realized he 
was not alone. A figure fluttered 
on the terrace a few yards above 
him. He saw that it was the figure 
of Joan Bartlett. And in that mo- 
ment he saw what a fair picture she 
made—he had seen her in that eve- 
ning dress before, here at Lady 
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Denninger’s, but she had never 
seemed so glorious as now. As the 
moonlight caught her face, Terry 
could see that her expression was 
distinctly happy, yet with a trace of 
pensiveness—an expression he re- 
membered to have seen before, 
when she was trying to think some- 
thing out. 

“Oh, Mr. O’Brien!—you startled 
me,” she cried, as he stood by her 
side. “I didn’t know you were in 
the garden.” 

“I didn’t know you were—that is, 
till I saw you just now, on the ter- 
race,” he said. “And I’ve just re- 
alized that—that I haven’t seen you 
for more than a minute all the eve- 
ning.” 

“No”’—she laughed. “I saw you 
quite often, though. You were 
dancing with Signorina Calliera. A 
lot of people were quite jealous.” 

Terry laughed that sort of laugh 
which in melodrama is termed 
mirthless. “Oh—that!” he ex- 
claimed. 

There was an awkward little 
silence—at least Terry felt it awk- 
ward. In that silence he found 
himself comparing and contrasting 
Joan and Lucia. Within a moment 
his mind flew back a year—to all 
those occasions of Joan’s efficiency, 
her utter amiability, her anxiety to 
please, her general sweetness. 
What a wonderful home it would 
be, with Joan—he found himself 
reflecting. 

“Look here — Joan,” he blurted. 
“I—I think you may have guessed, 
really. Perhaps you know — you 














may have known — that for some 
time .. .” he floundered. 
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Joan was half-laughing. “What 
are you trying to tell me, Mr. 
O’Brien?” 

“Don’t say that.” 

“I’m sorry. But don’t say what?” 

“Mr. O’Brien. Call me Terry. 
Joan, I want you to call me Terry. 
I want to call you Joan.” 

Joan looked at him curiously. 
“But, Mr. O’Brien—I’m your secre- 
tary, you know. That is, the firm’s 
secretary. Would it do, really?” 

“Oh, hang the secretary! —I 
mean, you wouldn’t be—” 

The inevitable happened. The 
voice of Philby was heard behind 
them, as its owner emerged onto 
the terrace. 

“Oh —there you are!” piped 
Philby. “Both of you, what. Has 
she told you? Dash it all, I wanted 
to tell you first, old thing... .” 

“Told — me — what?” queried 
Terry—with a sudden start of ap- 
prehension. 

“No, Percy,” said Joan. “Mr. 
O’Brien was trying to tell me some- 
thing, and I haven’t had a chance. 
So you can tell him.” 

“Old bean,” said Philby, “con- 
gratulate me! She’s said yes. To- 
night. I didn’t think there’d be a 
chance, really. Isn’t she a—” 

Joan put a finger on Philby’s lips. 
Then she kissed him. Terry’s cup 
of bitterness was filled. 

“Congratulations, old man,” he 
said. And gulped. 

Philby seized one of Terry’s 
arms. “We go,” declared he, “to 
drink to it—what?” 

“... and of course you'll be best 
man, old thing,” Philby was saying 
as Terry was being led away. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE last great war should have 

taught us that wars can end and 
leave unsolved the fundamental dif- 
ficulties from which they spring. 
The conference which comes at the 
end of a war takes place in an 
atmosphere which precludes jus- 
tice. It is an atmosphere of fury 
and resentment, of hate and fear, 
whereas the conference that is 
needed is a conference of equals 
where each side’s difficulties are 
appreciated, where the stability of 
the selected tribunal could be main- 
tained after being established, and 
the abiding good of all the peoples 
concerned are kept ever in the fore- 
ground as the proper purpose of 
the conference, and not the spolia- 
tion and disablement of the de- 
feated. 


—EAMON pe VALERA, 
1939. 


Christmas Broadcast, 


It is the concept of the infinite 
and the eternal and of something 
beyond and more important than 
personal happiness which gives 
sense and dignity to human life and 
cohesion to society. In the 
Judaeo-Christian faith and philoso- 
phy alone, for the Western World 
at least, it is possible to discern the 
outlines of that synthesis between 
discipline and freedom, between 
nationalism and internationalism, 
between equality and differentia- 
tion, between service and self-ex- 
pression, between tradition and 
change, which is obviously what the 
world is seeking and which it calls 
“Peace” and “Democracy” — Or- 
dered Liberty and control by the 





people; the people being both a col- 
lective, or community, and individ- 
ual persons, and being not “peo- 
ple,” only herds or masses, unless 
they function both socially and in- 
dividually. The search for Peace, 
therefore, is a search for a new in- 
ternational society, integrated to a 
common goal. We have got to think 
of “peace” rather than of “peace 


terms.” 
—Dorotrny THompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, December 27th. 


To naturalists (who deny that 
man is a person with a spiritual 
soul), men like John Dewey and his 
associates at Teachers’ College and 
Columbia University, men who pass 
for liberals and certainly abhor 
Fascism and some of them even 
Communism, even such men are 
unable to defend democracy against 
the inroads of their enemies. The 
reason is that they have adopted a 
philosophy of life [naturalism] 
which is identical with that which 
underlies the modern forms of dic- 
tatorship. This philosophy is the 
direct antithesis of our American 
form of government. . . . Natural- 
ism in all its forms is what has 
brought this crisis upon our civi- 
lization. It is the denial of God, of 
God’s place in the world and men’s 
souls, and of the primacy of Christ 
in the affairs of men, which is 
bringing destruction and ruin to 
Europe and will spread that ruin 
to the rest of the world if that de- 
nial works its paralyzing force up- 
on it. This denial of God is also a 
denial of the true nature of man, 
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and in that denial lies the germ of 
all the tyrannies of the Nazi and 
Communist dictatorships. 


—Wirap Parsons, S.J., quoted in The Tab- 
let (Brooklyn, N. Y.), December 9th. 


No one can explain the Bill of 
Rights to some one who does not 
believe that the soul is rational and, 
that, therefore, the human person 
is inviolable. If he has not grasped 
this truth, if he has not had this 
revelation, if he does not know the 
idea which these words express, 
how will you convince him that his 
religion shall not be prescribed by 
public officials, or that he has the 
right to speak and to listen, or that 
the powers not delegated to the 
government are reserved to the peo- 
ple? How will you affirm that free- 
dom is better than tyranny if you 
are not able to affirm that it is the 
destiny of man’s nature that he 
should be free? No one can prove 
the value of liberty by drawing up 
a balance sheet of profits and losses. 
If men do not understand that the 
origin of their liberties is in the 
nature of man, they will not really 
understand their liberties, nor learn 
to value their liberties until they 
have let them be destroyed. And 
so, though they live in freedom, 
they will squander their inheri- 
tance, having forgotten how it was 
earned and accumulated. 


—WAaLrTER LipPMANN, in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, December 14th. 


The citizen who leaves everything 
to the State denies his proper re- 
sponsibility and loses his rightful 
freedom. If Democracy tends, as 
it so often does, to become Bureau- 
cracy, or, even worse, Plutocracy, 
it is the man and woman with intel- 
ligence and with the weapon of the 
vote who are finally to blame. Too 
often it is the apathy of the average 


citizen, his readiness to let an ad- 
ministration have its head that 
leads to State interference and in 
the end to Absolutism. The.rights 
he has not troubled to defend he 
may find one day no longer capable 
of protection. 
—The Month (London). 


Lest we forget: 

The real reason that the war we 
have just finished took place was 
that Germany was afraid her com- 
mercial rivals were going to get the 
better of her, and the reason why 
some nations went into the war 
against Germany was that they 
thought Germany could get the 
commercial advantage of them. 
This war was in its inception a 
commercial and industrial war. 


—Wooprow Witson (1919), quoted in Chris- 
tian Social Action, November, 1939. 


Science has reached the stage 
where its votaries are unwittingly 
searching for knowledge to under- 
stand the nature of the knowledge 
that they seek. . . . Einstein arrived 
at this universe epistemologically 
or by critically examining the ob- 
servational procedures of the men 
who gave us the machine universe 
of yesterday. After discovering that 
they had been observing and postu- 
lating incorrectly he deduced what 
they should have been observing. 
The result is the seeming paradoxi- 
cal universe of today, a universe in 
which there are no forces, no laws 
of nature, no cause, no effect. 


—WatpemAar KAEMPFFERT, reviewing Sir Ar- 
thur Eddington’s The Philosophy of Physical 
Science, in The New York Times Book Review, 
December 24th. 


Somerset Maugham, writing in 
The Saturday Evening Post on our 
classic American literature, gives 
first place in the whole record to 
Walt Whitman. It is a verdict in 
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which a good many American crit- 
ics will no doubt acquiesce, but Mr. 
Maugham’s specifications are an- 
other matter. He says of Whit- 
man: “He brought poetry home to 
the common man. He showed that 
it was to be found in streets and 
trains and steamboats, in the labor 
of the artisan and the humdrum 
toil of the farmer’s wife, in work and 
ease—in all life, in short, and the 
way it is lived.” ... Mr. Maugham 
will probably find that if anybody 
brought poetry to the common man 
in America by singing of the quiet 
routine of life, it was not Whitman 
but Longfellow, whom our Eng- 
lish writer does not mention. The 
democracies have not accepted 


Whitman. 
~The New York Times, January 6th. 


The cause at the root of the juve- 
nile Negro’s crime is that the social 
agencies have not done their duty. 
And when we speak of social agen- 
cies we need not go beyond this 
building. We Catholic educators 
have not fulfilled our obligations to 
the Negro. 


—Rev. James W. Asp, of St. Peter Claver’s 
Church, Brooklyn, at a meeting of Catholic 
high-school teachers, at Cathedral High School, 
New York City, December 27, 1939. 


One of the best mediums of edu- 
cation with us is the latin language 
and the latin tradition. The latin 
language is the civilized language 
in association with which: our own 
languages grew up. Reference to 
latin has served as a strengthener 
of English by putting it in a strait 
waistcoat and preventing it becom- 
ing too undisciplined, airy and un- 
ruly. ... In fact the latin language 
is the bridge between ourselves and 
two cultures, and is indispensable 
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for civilized men at present. It is 
a bridge between us and our own 
traditional culture — the mediaeval 
and Renaissance culture. And it is 
a bridge between that culture and 
the cultures of antiquity. . . . Many 
people hold views which could be 
corrected if they knew latin. It is 
useless arguing about their views, 
I suspect; as useless as trying to 


persuade them to learn latin. 


—Bernarp WALL, European Note-Book (Sheed 
& Ward). 


The President’s annual message 
on the state of the Union was, for 
him, singularly colorless. He trod 
cautiously, he awakened no sleep- 
ing dogs, he made no challenges, he 
attacked nobody, he held out no in- 
candescent promises, he painted no 
bogies, he flattered no classes. He 
appealed for unity. The tone of the 
speech is less that of the Young 
Lochinvar than of the older states- 
man. Since that is exactly the way 
the President of the United States 
should talk, and should feel, at this 
seismic moment of history, the 
speech, though it will not rank 
among his best, ranks among the 
wisest. It is the speech of a man 
who knows that, both for internal 
political and foreign political rea- 
sons, this is no time to rock the 
boat. 


—Dororny Tompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, January 5th. 


In case of a clash with any great 
outside Mediterranean naval power 
there is only one final result which 
is possible, that no nation can to- 
day navigate the Mediterranean—a 
sea created by God for submarine 


warfare—against the will of Italy. 

—Quoted by The New York Times, January 
14, 1940, from Count Crano’s Telegrafo, Janu- 
ary 13th. 
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MURDER IN THE MAKING 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


FITTING sequel to the narrative 
of the atrocious crimes of 
Madame de Brinvillier, which I have 
told in this magazine under the title 
“Murder de Luxe,”! would be the 
history of another would-be mur- 
deress of the same period—a lady 
who attempted to emulate La Brin- 
villier in crime, yet who, in contrast 
to her predecessor, seems to have 
possessed certain more appealing 
qualities. Murder and beauty seem 
to have gone hand in hand in that 
period, for both La Brinvillier and 
Angelique Nicolle Carlier were re- 
nowned for their looks. 

Angelique was the daughter of a 
bookseller of Metz and was born in 
1657. The book business in that lo- 
cality must have been in a flourish- 
ing condition, for the young lady’s 
father had managed to acquire a 
substantial fortune. As he had only 
two children, Angelique’s prospects 
of making a brilliant marriage were 
thus excellent, in spite of her fami- 
ly’s humble social standing. She 
was clever, as well as beautiful, and 
was much sought after. At the 
age of fifteen, when her father died, 
she inherited, jointly with her 
brother, a fortune of 1,000,000 
francs. 

Angelique, whose charms had al- 
ready attracted a swarm of ad- 
mirers, young and old, was now be- 
set by an increased horde of suitors. 
The most assiduous of these was a 
Counselor of the Department of 
Paris, named M. Tiquet. M. Tiquet 
had every appearance of being a 
substantial and well-to-do citizen. 

1 September, 1939. 


Older than the girl’s other suitors, 
he made up for that disadvantage 
by the lavishness of his gifts to her. 
But Angelique was a flirt by nature 
and disposition and it is unlikely 
that she would have yielded to M. 
Tiquet had it not been for the per- 
suasions of her aunt, with whom 
she lived. 

That lady was much impressed 
by the apparent wealth of the Coun- 
selor. After a year’s courtship, dur- 
ing which M. Tiquet showered the 
object of his suit with presents, the 
cost of which was clearly enormous, 
he finally gave her on her birthday 
a bouquet of flowers interspersed 
with sprays of diamonds, valued at 
15,000 francs. When the aunt, who 
had been told the cost of this pres- 
ent, passed on the information to 
her niece, the girl at last capitu- 
lated. With her own fortune, aug- 
mented by the apparently vast 
wealth of M. Tiquet, she anticipated 
for herself a career which would 
satisfy her taste for ostentatious 
display. So the marriage took place, 
under what appeared to be the 
happiest of auspices. 

Both parties, however, were sad- 
ly deceived. Angelique, who 
thought that she had married a 
gentleman of wealth and substance, 
found that M. Tiquet had been liv- 
ing for years on borrowed money 
and that most of his lavish gifts to 
her were still unpaid for. M. 
Tiquet, who thought that he had 
won a wife with wealth and virtue, 
discovered that while her wealth 
was substantial enough, her as- 
sumed virtue was quite the con- 
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trary. She was not so constituted 
that she could long remain true to 
any man—certainly not to one 
much older than herself, who had 
deceived her into the bargain. But 
before each had discovered the 
depth of the other’s perfidy, their 
union had been blessed, in its first 
two years, by the birth of a son and 
a daughter. 

About this time, when her hus- 
band’s deceit had aroused her ha- 
tred and disgust, her brother intro- 
duced to her an acquaintance of his, 
the Sieur de Mongeorges. Although 
rumor already credited her with 
several other lovers, she immediate- 
ly took a great fancy to Mongeorges 
and established him in first place in 
her affections. He, on his part, fell 
seriously in love with her and the 
intimacy between the two became 
so apparent that Tiquet grew furi- 
ously jealous. But his exhibitions 
of jealously only amused, then 
finally infuriated, his wife. To him 
she made no secret of her infidelity 
and of her hatred of him, but to 
others she preserved the outward 
appearance of a virtuous wife. She 
was popular and was cordially re- 
ceived in the best society. 

In fact, Angelique was a strange 
compound of virtue and depravity, 
of nobility and baseness. She was 
devoted to her children and, in the 
circle of her friends, was noted for 
her wit and charm—qualities 
which, with her beauty, made her 
the ornament of every social event 
at which she appeared. In public 
she was capable of expressing the 
noblest and loftiest of sentiments. 
But in the privacy of her home she 
vented her feelings toward her hus- 
band in the patois and profanity of 
the gutter. Upon Mongeorges, her 


lover, she employed skillfully all 
the wiles and seductions of a Circe. 
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Angelique’s increasing hatred of 
her husband expressed itself first 
in a determination to regain control 
of the property which she had 
brought to him upon the occasion 
of their marriage. She applied to 
the courts and obtained a decree 
placing her property under her sole 
control. This, in Tiquet’s precari- 
ous financial situation, beset by 
debts as he was, was a serious 
blow. By the use of his influence 
in the Department of Justice, he ob- 
tained a lettre de cachet, which he 
boastfully displayed to his wife, 
with the threat to have her sent to 
the Bastille unless she mended her 
ways. Angelique was alarmed, but 
quick-witted and resourceful. Pre- 
tending to doubt the authenticity 
of the document, she approached 
near enough to her husband to 
snatch it from his hand and throw 
it into the fire. Then, with her 
superior strength and agility, she 
was able to keep him at a dis- 
tance until the paper was entirely 
consumed. 

“That for your lettre de cachet!” 
she exclaimed, scornfully. “Now 
go get another, if you can!” 

M. Tiquet was unable to obtain 
another. It had taken no small ex- 
penditure of effort and money on 
the part of his friends to obtain the 
first one for him, and they declared 
that if he were weakling enough to 
let a girl get the best of him, he 
would have to work out his difficul- 
ties in the best way he could. So 
the deluded husband set a watch 
upon his wife, in the hope of catch- 
ing her in flagrante delicto with 
Mongeorges, but to no avail except 
to change her scornful hatred of 
her husband to a furious desire to 
be rid of him at any cost. 

By the payment of substantial 
bribes, she persuaded two mercen- 
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ary villains—one the concierge of 
her hotel, who had already assisted 
her in some of her clandestine love 
affairs, and the other a Parisian 
hanger-on named Cattelain — to 
agree to assassinate M. Tiquet. The 
plan was completely perfected, even 
to the time and place when the at- 
tack was to be made. Then An- 
gelique experienced a change of 
heart, probably due to a realization 
of the consequences to herself 
should the attempt fail or her ac- 
complices betray her to save them- 
selves. She called them off, paying 
them an additional bribe for their 
silence and pointing out to them 
how necessary it was, for the sake 
of their own safety, to say nothing 
about a plot in which they were 
equally involved with herself. 

M. Tiquet did not yet suspect that 
his wife was capable of plotting 
his murder. He had his doubts, 
however, of the loyalty of the con- 
cierge, whom he believed to be un- 
der the influence of Mongeorges, 
and discharged him. He and his 
wife occupied separate apartments 
in the house, but Tiquet himself 
now kept the only key to the front 
door and carried it with him when 
he went out, so that no one could 
enter or leave without his knowl- 
edge. For three years the husband 
and wife continued to live in this 
manner, meeting only at the table 
and then never speaking to each 
other. During this period An- 
gelique made one attempt to poison 
her husband by putting arsenic in 
a plate of soup intended for him. 
in some way, however, her actions 
had aroused the suspicions of M. 
Tiquet’s valet and the man pre- 
tended to stumble, spilling the soup 
on the floor. Angelique realized 
that the man must have guessed 
her intention and did not try poison 


again. Instead, she once more took 
the discharged concierge into her 
confidence and left it to him to ar- 
range the details of a murder which 
should free her for all time from 
her husband. “Engage such as- 
sistants as you may need,” she told 
the concierge, “but get the job done 
quickly, for I cannot stand this ex- 
istence much longer!” 

So it happened that M. Tiquet, 
returning late from a visit at the 
house of his cousin, Mme. de Ville- 
mur, was shot down on the street 
in front of her house. Servants 
who heard the shots and ran to his 
assistance found him on the pave- 
ment, bleeding from three wounds, 
one of which was near the heart. 
He was carried into Mme. de Ville- 
mur’s house. The bullet which had 
penetrated near the heart would 
certainly, the doctors said, have 
touched that organ had it been 
where it ordinarily would be. But 
it was their theory that terror at 
the sight of his would-be assassins 
had so shocked him that his heart 
had contracted and thereby per- 
mitted the bullet to miss its mark 
by a hairbreadth. Fear had saved 
M. Tiquet’s life. 

The Commissary of Police, who 
investigated the affair, asked M. 
Tiquet if he had any enemies. 

“None that I know of, except my 
wife,” he replied. 

When the news was brought to 
Angelique, she hurried to Mme. de 
Villemur’s and tried to see her hus- 
band, but he would not permit her 
to enter the room. She showed 
neither surprise nor annoyance at 
this rebuff, but after inquiring as 
to his condition and being told that 
he would recover, returned quietly 
to her home. 

The suspicions which had been 
aroused in the minds of the police 
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by M. Tiquet’s statement that his 
wife was his only enemy were con- 
firmed by a report of Angelique’s 
activities on the day of the attempt- 
ed murder. She had called that 
afternoon at the house of the Count- 
ess d’Annoy, where some sort of 
social affair was in progress. As 
she seemed somewhat nervous and 
distracted, the Countess asked what 
had upset her. 

“I have just been passing two 
hours with the devil,” she replied. 

“You were in bad company, 
then,” remarked the Countess. 

“When I say the devil, I mean a 
well-known soothsayer who pre- 
dicts the future,” said Angelique. 

“What were you told?” someone 
asked. 

“A most pleasant tale,” answered 
Angelique. “That in a short time 
I shall be rid of my enemies and 
perfectly happy. But I can hardly 
credit such good fortune, for I can 
never be happy while M. Tiquet 
lives, and he is in too good health 
for me to expect so great a blessing 
as his death.” 

Soon after this remark, which the 
Countess considered in rather poor 
taste, but not otherwise significant, 
Angelique returned home, where 
she received a visit from Mme. de 
Senonville, one of her most intimate 
friends. She spoke of her husband 
to Mme. de Senonville with her 
usual caustic wit, but said nothing 
which would indicate that this was 
other than a usual day with her. 
When her friend started to leave, 
she urged her to stay until late. 
“The later the better!” she said. “I 
should like to give M. Tiquet the 
annoyance of having to get out of 
bed to open the door for you!” 

The next day Angelique went 
again to the salon of the Countess 
d’Annoy, but this time the assem- 
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bled guests received her rather 
coldly. She showed no sign of be- 
ing aware of the chilliness of her 
reception, but conversed with all of 
her usual animation. When asked 
if M. Tiquet had recognized any of 
his assailants, she replied: 

“He knows them well enough, but 
he will not tell who they are. It is 
I who am to be assassinated now!” 

When she returned home her 
friends warned her that the police 
were watching her and that they 
feared she would soon be arrested. 
They urged her to escape while 
flight was still possible. 

“The innocent have nothing to 
fear,” she replied, and seemed quite 
undisturbed. 

Another week passed and An- 
gelique had not yet been appre- 
hended. Then, one day, a monk, 
who had been a good friend for 
years, came to her in great excite- 
ment. He had word, he told her, 
that the police were at that very in- 
stant on their way to arrest her. He 
had brought with him a disguise, 
which he urged her to put on at 
once, and a sedan-chair was wait- 
ing at the door to convey her to a 
place of safety, from which she 
could later escape to England. 

“You are very kind to me, my 
friend,” she said sadly, “but if I 
were to flee, everyone would be cer- 
tain of my guilt. I assure you that 
I am innocent and have nothing to 
fear.” 

The monk continued to urge her 
to escape, but she steadfastly re- 
fused. 

“I am convinced,” she said, “that 
M. Tiquet is at the bottom of all my 
troubles and that he hopes to 
frighten me into running away, so 
that he may be rid of me and get 
possession of my property. But he 
will fail, even though he has suc- 
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ceeded in inducing the police to aid 
him in his scheme.” 

The monk, impressed by her ap- 
parent candor and sincerity, went 
away, firmly believing in her inno- 
cence and that she was the victim 
of a dastardly plot. Angelique was 
not only a born actress, but she 
really could see no way in which 
the shooting of her husband could 
be proved against her. And the 
earlier attempt against his life hav- 
ing been abandoned before any 
overt act had been committed, she 
did not regard that almost forgot- 
ten conspiracy as having any men- 
ace. 

The monk’s information had 
been more accurate than Angelique 
had pretended to believe. The very 
next day, while Mme. de Senonville 
was with her, the Lieutenant Crimi- 
nel was announced. He entered the 
room, accompanied by a squad of 
police. 

“You could dispense, Monsieur, 
with so large an escort,” Angelique 
said calmly. “I awaited your com- 
ing quietly and had no intention of 
running away.” 

She took a tender leave of her 
children, said farewell to Mme. de 
Senonville, and entered a carriage 
with the officer. As they drove 
throught the streets she recognized 
a number of acquaintances, to 
whom she bowed in the same com- 
posed and friendly manner as 
though she were driving for pleas- 
ure, appearing quite oblivious of 
the fact that the carriage was sur- 
rounded by an escort of mounted 
police. Many of her friends, ob- 
serving how she carried herself and 
the complete absence of any sign of 
weakness or fear, became convinced 
that she must be innocent of any 
crime. 

But the case against her was 
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proven with astonishing celerity. 
Cattelain appeared and testified that 
three years before she had bribed 
him to murder her husband and 
that the concierge was an accom- 
plice. As to the second attempt, 
strangely enough, no direct proof 
could be found, and the concierge 
refused to speak. But as both con- 
spiracies were capital crimes, and 
the first was fully proved, the court 
wasted no time on the second, but 
proceeded to convict of attempted 
murder and pronounced sentence of 
death. The concierge was ordered 
to be hanged and Angelique Tiquet 
beheaded. 

To many critical observers of the 
trial and of the poise and charm of 
its beautiful victim, it did not seem 
possible that she would ever suffer 
the fate prescribed for her. At the 
most, she had been proven guilty 
only of an abortive attempt at mur- 
der—a crime, of course, but one of 
which she had repented before it 
was carried into effect. She had 
harmed no one. From the injuries 
suffered in the second attempt, 
which had not been proved against 
her, M. Tiquet had fully recovered 
and was reported to be preparing a 
plea to the king for pardon for his 
wife. There semed no good reason 
why this plea should not succeed. 
The lady had had her illicit love af- 
fairs, it is true, but the laxity of the 
times excused those. “No,” said the 
wise ones, “the ax will never take 
Angelique Tiquet!” 

Probably as eloquent and impas- 
sioned a plea for clemency as his 
Majesty, King Lous XIV., had ever 
heard was that made by the Coun- 
selor Tiquet. 

“Sire,” he declaimed upon his 
knees, “I implore your mercy for 
Mme. Tiquet. Be not more severe 
than God, Who will surely pardon 
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her! Justice has suffered no greater 
wrong than I, and I have forgiven 
her. My children extend toward 
you their innocent hands, craving 
your pity for their mother!” 

But the king was quite unmoved 
by this eloquence. Perceiving that 
there was no hope of obtaining a 
royal pardon, M. Tiquet decided not 
to waste the opportunity afforded 
by his audience with the king to re- 
quest the award of his wife’s prop- 
erty for himself. This request was 
granted, with the effect that public 
sympathy for Angelique was 
aroused anew and her friends made 
fresh efforts to obtain a pardon for 
her. Mongeorges, who had been 
entirely unaware of her schemes, 
made a personal appeal to the king, 
as did several others. But powerful 
groups were opposed to them, 
headed by the Archbishop of Paris, 
M. de Noailles. Since the case of 
La Brinvillier, he pointed out, it 
had become the fashion in Paris for 
discontented wives to attempt the 
death of their husbands, and if the 
marital estate was to be preserved, 
it was high time to put a stop to 
the practice. M. de Noailles’ views 
prevailed and the doom of An- 
gelique Tiquet was sealed. The 
day was set for her execution, but 
she was kept in ignorance of this. 
Even when the day arrived and 
guards appeared to conduct her to 
the torture-chamber, she was still 
unaware of her fate and asked 
them, impatiently, if her affair 
would never end? 

“Yes, very soon,” they replied. 

In the torture-chamber the Lieu- 
tenant Criminel read her sentence 
to her and urged her to confess. 
She looked at him pityingly, as 
though she were the judge and he 
the suppliant. She went so far as 
to remind him that they had long 
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been acquaintances and that he 
himself had been one of those who 
had sought her hand in marriage. 

“Shall I reverse our positions 
now?” she demanded. “Must I be- 
come the suppliant to you? Never! 
I am not terrified at my approach- 
ing execution. The day which ends 
my life will end my sorrows also. 
I shall not be untrue to myself on 
the scaffold.” 

They were brave words and she 
was, truly, a courageous woman. 
But when the torture began she 
realized that it would only be pro- 
longing her agonies to resist, and 
made a full confession. 

She was drawn to her death in an 
open cart, accompanied by her con- 
demned accomplice, the concierge, 
and the Curé of St. Sulpice. When 
they arrived at the scaffold a terrific 
thunderstorm broke and the execu- 
tion was suspended until it should 
pass. The vast throng which had 
assembled to witness the event 
stood its ground through the down- 
pour. The crowd was so dense that 
several persons were smothered to 
death. 

In the cart, drenched to the skin, 
Angelique Tiquet waited as calmly 
and unemotionally as though she 
were a martyr, going to her death 
for a great cause. The concierge 
asked her forgiveness for having 
brought her to this terrible end. 

“My poor man,” she said, “it is 
I who ask yours for having per- 
suaded you to such a crime!” 

When the storm had passed she 
saw the concierge executed and 
turned to the Curé with a few words 
of pity at his fate. The executioner 
gave her his hand to assist her to 
mount the block. She raised it to 
her lips and kissed it. Then she 
carefully arranged her hair, placed 
her head without assistance in the 
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correct position on the block, and 
closed her eyes. 

To the horror of the crowd, 
which had been most favorably im- 
pressed by her fortitude, the exe- 
cutioner, who was new at his dread- 
ful trade, missed his stroke three 
times through nervousness. When 
finally he succeeded in delivering 


the fatal blow, the crowd groaned 
in relief. 

So died Angelique Tiquet, exe- 
cuted for plotting a murder which 
she decided not to commit, after all. 
But doubtless she deserved her fate, 
horrible though ** was, and by her 
death substantie istice was ac- 
complished. 


ART IS LONG 


By A.Loysius COLL 


AVE little care if your vision rare 


Be fleet as the passing wind— 
When Homer painted his dream so fair 
That Helen’s beauty, thrice refined, 
Shines from the dust of Troy’s despair, 

Homer’s eyes were blind! 


Have little fear if you never near 

The soul of a seraph’s flute— 
Beethoven, he that charmed the ear 

Of king and kingdom, struck his lute 
When he, the master, could not hear 

And every string was mute! 
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By Sister Mary Care, S.N.D. 


se almost revolutionary wave 
of spiritual fervor which is 
sweeping the world today as a re- 
sult of the progress of Catholic 
Action, is bringing a notable in- 
crease in the number of women who 
feel drawn to a life of greater per- 
fection. And as the religious life is 
the state of perfection, a wide inter- 
est in convent life is resulting. To 
meet the demand for information 
this article explaining religious life 
in general is presented. 

It may surprise some readers to 
learn that there are more than 123,- 
000 religious women in the United 
States. Thus, roughly speaking, 
there is one Catholic Sister for 
every 1,000 persons in the United 
States, and that would be about 
one Sister to every 170 Catholics. 
About 64,000 of these Sisters are 
engaged in teaching—which means 
that there is one nun teacher to ap- 
proximately every seventeen secu- 
lar teachers in the United States. 
About 8,000 Sisters are engaged in 
the nursing profession and an addi- 
tional 2,000 in other types of social 
service. 

Speaking of social service re- 
minds one of the heroic social work 
done for God and America by the 
teaching Sisters during the high 
tide of immigration from the Catho- 
lic countries of Europe. With pa- 
tient industry the teaching Sisters 
assisted millions of these immi- 
grants to fit into American life 
without detriment to their faith. 

Now that the urgency of this type 
of work is past, the teaching orders 





are breaking into new fields opened 
by the hierarchy in connection with 
the urgent Catholic Action pro- 
gram. And, as noted above, these 
new activities are attracting our 
finest young women in ever increas- 
ing numbers. 

In the Acts of the Apostles (xxi. 
8, 9), St. Luke says that when he 
and St. Paul came to Caesarea, “En- 
tering into the house of Philip, the 
Evangelist, who was one of the 
seven, we abode with him. And he 
had four daughters, virgins, who 
did prophesy.” This is the only 
known record of what may be 
called convent life in Apostolic 
times. We know that during the 
first three centuries nuns lived with 
their relatives, and even after Con- 
stantine gave civil freedom to Chris- 
tians and it was considered safe 
for nuns to live apart in religious 
communities, we read that in order 
to protect the “fragile” sex it was 
forbidden to locate the convents in 
out-of-the-way places. 

Hélyot and other French ecclesi- 
astical writers of the eighteenth 
century, were of the opinion that 
the founder of the first convent was 
St. Syncletica of Egypt, a sister of 
St. Anthony, the first hermit. An 
ancient life of St. Syncletica is ex- 
tant, written not later than the end 
of the fourth century, at which 
time convents began to be multi- 
plied. With this rapid growth the 
rule of enclosure was gradually en- 
forced. It is, however, important to 
note that the legislation of the 
Church on enclosure applies, in its 
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full strictness, only to the monas- 
teries of real nuns (moniales) and 
not to the numerous modern con- 
gregations of women bound by sim- 
ple vows, whose convents are more 
properly called conservatoria. In 
the strict and full sense only the re- 
ligious women living in an order 
with solemn vows are “nuns,” while 
the term “Sisters” is rightly applied 
to religious with simple vows. Cur- 
rent American usage, however, 
ignores this distinction. 

Convents are divisible into two 
general classes, those of the con- 
templative and those of the active 
orders. The chief object of the con- 
templative orders is prayer, while 
the object of the active orders is 
to combine prayer with the practice 
of the spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy. 

Bishop Ullathorne uses a par- 
ticularly apt analogy in regard to 
the contemplative orders. He says: 


“The votaries of art and of prac- 
tical life would find themselves 
badly off without the votaries of 
science. One contemplates the 
heavens, that another may cross the 
seas with safety. ... If it be a great 
mercy to help the world in its dis- 
tresses by our labors, it is as great 
a mercy to move the powers of 
heaven to succor the same world. 
And for that end the prayer of the 
just availeth much, as the Scripture 
tells us. Is it nothing in a world 
where God is neglected as in ours, 
that amongst the divisions of labor 
there should be a class who neglect 
the world, in order to supply more 
perfectly for the world’s neglect of 
God?” 


Because this philosophy is not 
understood, the strictly cloistered 
lives of the contemplative orders 
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keep alive the conviction that all 
convents are essentially prisons, 
and also that, supposedly for viola- 
tions of vow or rule, terrible pun- 
ishments are meted out, the most 
extreme of which is being walled up 
alive into a niche in the basement 
wall! 

Walter Scott’s “Marmion,” read 
by all high school students, per- 
petuates this legend. 


“And now the blind old Abbot rose 
To speak the Chapter’s doom 
On those the wall was to enclose 

Alive within the tomb.” 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning in 
her “Lay of the Brown Rosary” is 
more vivid: 


“A nun in the east wall was buried 
alive, 

Who mocked at the priest when he 
called her to shrive, 

And shrieked such a curse, as the 
stone took her breath, 

The old abbess fell backward and 
swooned unto death, 

With an Ave half-spoken.” 


As proof that a multitude of peo- 
ple do think or are ready to think 
evil of nuns Bishop Noll states that 
many questions asked at non- 
Catholic missions concern nuns and 
convents and that the theme ap- 
pears to be the anti-Catholic lec- 
turer’s best drawing card in small 
places. His Excellency thinks it 
strange “that it does not occur to 
our benighted people that a girl 
could not be forced into a convent 
or detained there against her will— 
for would not the law be altogether 
on her side? Strange that it does 
not occur to them that if evils 
existed in convents, one single proof 
furnished the authorities would re- 
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sult in prosecution, and if such evils 
were shown to be common, our sen- 
sational press would arouse the 
indignation of the public within 
twenty-four hours.” Though the 
“awful disclosures of Maria Monk” 
are no longer believed by fair- 
minded Protestants, still we are told 
that many Protestants believe that 
convents are dreadful places where 
women are kept against their will; 
that nuns are at the mercy of tyran- 
nical priests and superiors; that 
torture is inflicted upon the poor 
victims; and that gross immorality 
is practiced within their walls. Yet 
Father Lord says that “the most 
popular woman saint next to St. 
Joan of Arc, and popular among 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, 
is St. Teresa, contemplative and 
mother of Carmelites, and further 
that millions of all faiths have 
fallen in love with a second con- 
templative, The Little Flower, Soeur 
Thérése of the Child Jesus. Her 
face, veiled in life even to her near- 
est relatives, now smiles down from 
a hundred thousand walls.” One 
of the most charming biographies 
of Soeur Thérése was written by 
Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, at 
the time a non-Catholic, whose non- 
Catholic friends had urged her to 
write it. Addressing herself pri- 
marily to the modern man and 
woman, Mrs. Keyes shows how in- 
extricably the human values of the 
Saint are blended with the spirit- 
ual. The fact that Mrs. Keyes while 
writing this book was a guest in 
the Benedictine convent where the 
Little Flower attended school, adds 
immeasurably to its apologetic 
value. 

Writing shortly before her death 
in The Missionary for June, 1938, 
Cecily Hallack gave a devastating 
answer to those who have only 
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scorn for the “idleness” of the con- 
templative: 


“Look at the idleness of the cru- 
cifixion. What did He do in those 
three hours when He might have 
preached? What did our Lady do 
all her life long? . . . To have all 
one’s energy and never to be al- 
lowed to use it... that is the still- 
ness which pours pure energy into 
the powerhouse of the Church. 
That is the wealth the missioner 
has in his purse to spend. That is 
why there are some men and wom- 
en in the Church, always able to do 
more than human things, to endure 
more than others could endure.” 


By far the vast majority of the 
Sisters in the United States com- 
bine the active and the contempla- 
tive life as did our Lord during His 
public ministry. And as our Lord 
showed reverence for the ideals and 
peculiar characteristics of the peo- 
ple among whom He worked, so we 
find the American nun adapting 
herself wherever possible to the 
inherent tendencies of the people 
without departing in the least de- 
gree from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the religious life. The ac- 
tive Sister’s life can be summarized 
in a sentence taken from one of the 
early Christian writers who was ex- 
plaining the Christian mode of life 
to Diognetus, a well-disposed pa- 
gan: “They practice mortifications, 
abjure pleasures of the sense, live 
in the world as the soul lives in the 
body. They are prisoners in the 
world and yet preserve the world 
by their holy lives.” 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson in her 
life of Mother Fallon lists rather 
completely the extraordinary labors 
of the active orders of women. Re- 
ferring, a bit regretfully it seems, to 
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the time before the Reformation 
when religious women were mainly 
contemplative, she says: 


“Their place in the Church Militant 
was rather to pray with uplifted 
hands against the sun-setting than 
to go forth and fight in the ser- 
ried ranks or toil with the toilers. 
Things are widely different now, 
when nuns are on foreign missions 
and instructing the heathen; when 
they are on the battlefield, binding 
up wounds and moistening the lips 
of the dying; when they look on at 
many a terrible operation in the 
hospital wards; when they nurse 
lepers; when they leave their con- 
vents to go up and down the streets 
where sin stalks heavily and sorrow 
and want ‘make a goblin of the sun,’ 
with their burdens of bread and 
comfort and grace... . It is a note 
of the adaptability of the Church, 
which, ever the same, still has 
Progress written upon her banner, 
and is only conservative of precious 
things.” 


Progress is written on the ban- 
ner of the Church, and we can 
affirm with Father Martindale, who 
tells us that about eighty new re- 
ligious congregations have come in- 
to existence since the last war, that 
the Church has not come to the 
end of her inventiveness or creative 
activity so far as new religious con- 
gregations go. Indeed Father Mar- 
tindale suggests that maybe we are 
still only in the experimental stage! 
The very newest types of religious 
congregations are “boring from 
within” as we are told the Commu- 
nists do. This fact gives new mean- 
ing to a statement made by Jaime 
L. Balmes in his Letters to a Scep- 
tic, published in 1875. He said: 
“Under the historic aspect it may 
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be taken as a general rule, that the 
foundation of the different religious 
institutions, besides their Christian 
and mystic object had another emi- 
nently social, and exactly acommo- 
dated to the necessities of the age” 
(italics added). Pius XI.’s terse 
“like saves like” says it all very 
thoroughly and briefly. 

“God’s work must be done anew 
in every age,” Father Faber re- 
minds us. And every age produces 
idealists who with a divine discon- 
tent initiate new religious orders 
that the Church may grow and 
thus may live, for growth is the 
law of life. It is consoling then to 
see the new evidences of growth all 
around us here and now. Romano 
Guardini believes that “a religious 
process of incalculable importance 
has begun. . . . New forces are at 
work busy in mysterious depths of 
human nature where the intellec- 
tual and spiritual movements which 
now shape the life of a human cul- 
ture receive their origin and direc- 
tion.” 

In their work for souls, members 
of the active sisterhoods today go 
forth into the world more freely 
than their predecessors did. Ralph 
Adams Cram would approve of that 
for he believes that for the vast ma- 
jority of men and women who are 
called to life in the world the sys- 
tem of monasticism becomes an ex- 
ample. He says that it is to the 
monasteries that “we shall turn 
again to find how once again we 
can build up a life that shall be 
human.” 


The essence of the religious state 
consists in the three perpetual vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
taken in an institute approved by 
the Church. This perpetual profes- 
sion which admits one definitively 
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to the religious state, creates an ob- 
ligation to aspire after perfection 
and this obligation is fulfilled by 
observing the vows and the rules or 
constitutions of the order or con- 
gregation so far as they bind in 
conscience. 

One becomes a religious then, in 
order to attain religious perfection; 
religious perfection requires that 
man give his whole life to God. 
“But,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, “a 
man cannot actually give God his 
whole life because that life taken 
as a whole is not simultaneous but 
successive. Hence a man cannot 
give his whole life to God otherwise 
than by the obligation of a vow.” 
These vows “affect, modify, deter- 
mine, and direct the whole attitude 
of one who is bound by them in his 
relations to the world and to God.” ? 
The observance of these vows is a 
reproduction of the manner of life 
of Christ and the Apostles, who 
formed the first religious commu- 
nity. 

Though those who enter religion 
do so primarily to work for their 
individual perfection through the 
practice of the evangelical counsels, 
still the Church, more or less offi- 
cially, accepts them “to represent 
in religious society the practice of 
the rules of perfection and to offer 
it to God as a part of public wor- 
ship.” 2 

In commenting on this Bishop 
Ullathorne draws attention both to 
the subjective and to the objective 
effects of the practice of the re- 
ligious life even during the time of 
the novitiate when the novice ob- 
serves the counsels though not 
bound thereto by vow and indeed 
while retaining full and entire lib- 

1 The Catholic Encyclopedia, 


cism.” 
2 Ibid., s.v. “Vocation.” 


s.v. “Asceti- 
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erty to leave the convent any day 
she pleases. He says: “Those who 
successfully complete their noviti- 
ate gain a transformation of char- 
acter which to their friends often 
seems inexplicable. They are other, 
yet the same. What before was 
strong and beautiful is still more 
strong and beautiful; but there is 
added a lucidity of mind, a gentle- 
ness of bearing, a forgetfulness of 
self, and a thought for others which 
reveals the genuine spirit of the 
convent, and exhibits the graces of 
religious vocation with a felicity of 
which only the possessor is uncon- 
scious.” And George Carver, com- 
menting in the Magnificat on the 
words of St. John of the Cross, 
“The soul of one who serves God 
always swims in joy, always keeps 
holiday, and is always in the mood 
for singing,” says that though the 
world spends billions to offset woe 
and to overtake joy, yet the happy 
faces one sees in the length of a 
day are almost invariably the faces 
of children or of nuns who have 
not spent a cent. A notable cause 
in the conversion of the former 
Episcopalian Bishop, F. J. Kins- 
man, was what he termed the “deli- 
cate gaiety of the nuns” which he 
noticed in a convent where he had 
called to transact some business for 
a friend. 

Frederic Thompson, former as- 
sistant editor of The Commonweal, 
after a visit to a convent, wrote in 
an editorial that nuns seem to have 
the key to whatever is the very 
opposite of worldly weariness and 
lethargy. “They have that matuti- 
nal reinterest in life,” he wrote, 
“that those of us who are no longer 
young can remember as perhaps 
the most precious possession of 
youth: a disinclination to go to bed 
for fear of missing even one mo- 
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ment of the glorious possibilities of 
life and a glad bound on awaking, 
‘Ah, here is another day, how won- 
derful!” They have really become 
as little children, happy in the 
house of the Father.” 

This joy and peace of soul whose 
overflow thus rejoices others is part 
of the hundredfold reward prom- 
ised by the Lord to all who follow 
the counsels by a faithful observ- 
ance of their vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. The joy which 
accompanies the observance of the 
vows is natural as well as super- 
natural, for besides obviating hin- 
drances in the way of religious per- 
fection the vows also remove the 
anxiety which accompanies life in 
the world. 

The vow of poverty frees the re- 
ligious from the ceaseless anxiety 
seculars have to secure a livelihood 
and financial success; the vow of 
chastity frees her from the cares 
and worries of family life; the vow 
of obedience frees her from the 
tyranny of self-will which plunges 
so many seculars into despair. 

By the vow of poverty religious 
give up the administration, the use 
and the usufruct of their property 
as well as the right to dispose law- 
fully of anything having material 
value without the permission of 
their superior upon whose will they 
are dependent in the use of tempo- 
ral goods. The poverty of which 
nuns make profession does not con- 
sist in actual want of the neces- 
saries of life as is so often errone- 
ously thought. 

By the vow of chastity the re- 
ligious renounce the right to marry, 
while by the vow of obedience they 
pledge themselves to obey the com- 
mands of their lawful superiors in 
all that concerns the vows and con- 
stitutions. 


As previously stated the essence 
of the religious life consists in the 
three vows, which have their foun- 
dation in the Gospels. Now the de- 
termining of this essence to a cer- 
tain manner of life forms the sub- 
ject matter of the Rule or Consti- 
tutions which is the adaptation of 
the Gospels to a particular form of 
life, and for which ecclesiastical 
approval is required. 

Nearly all communities of women 
founded since the Council of Trent 
in the sixteenth century follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, which has 
but ten brief chapters. In addition 
to this Rule each congregation has 
a body of Constitutions or cus- 
toms suited to their special end and 
spirit. 

Each congregation must have its 
Rule printed and each nun must 
have a personal copy. The Rule is 
for all. The superior is bound by 
its directions as much as are the 
members of the community. She 
may not exceed the authority given 
her therein and no nun is bound to 
an obedience beyond what is pre- 
scribed in the Rule. “Hence,” says 
St. Thomas, “if a religious do some- 
thing not prohibited by the Rule, he 
does not overstep his measure.” 
Otherwise religious who live under 
a mitigated Rule would have no 
right to undertake the customs and 
usages of a more perfect life. Such 
a prohibition would be opposed to 
the sentiments of St. Paul. 

Before ecclesiastical approval can 
be accorded the Constitution and 
Rule they must be put into the 
hands of the ablest experts, who in 
turn pass them to a congregation 
of cardinals, the wisest and most 
learned in such matters. After be- 
ing corrected by searching tests 
they receive the final sanction and 
become a part of the Church’s re- 
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ligious law. The interpretation of 
the Rule lives in the traditions and 
observances of the convent and in 
the practical good sense of the com- 
munity. 

Convent life, being an organized 
effort to attain perfection, is neces- 
sarily a life of restraint and conse- 
quently a life of suffering. Jesus 
Christ did not mince words. “If 
any one will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow Me.” Religious voluntarily 
accept the terms of the contract, 
and though the observance of the 
many rules and regulations does 
mean hardship to individual re- 
ligious according to their tempera- 
ment, still they have been officially 
assured by the Church that the 
keeping of the Rule and Constitu- 
tions will lead to sanctity and it is 
sanctity they want. A whole litera- 
ture has been built up around this 
point. 


The religious habit antedates for- 
mal religious profession, in fact be- 
ing clothed in the religious habit 
constituted profession for a long 
time. The obligations of poverty 
and chastity were considered a nat- 
ural consequence of the consecra- 
tion to God which the reception of 
the habit signified, and as all Chris- 
tians owed obedience to their 
bishop, formal vows did not then 
exist. 

In primitive times when a virgin 
consecrated herself to God, her hair 
was cut off, and from the fourth 
century the virgin wore a modest 
dress of dark color. As a Bride 
of Christ it was natural that she 
should adopt the veil, as the vestal 
virgins had done, and as the newly- 
married women did in ancient 
Rome. Suarez mentions six differ- 
ent types of veils used in convents 
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of women, each having a distinct 
connotation. At present but two of 
them survive, the white veil usually 
worn during the time of probation 
or novitiate, and the black veil of 
profession. 

The Church insists on the use of 
a habit, by which the religious are 
distinguished from seculars. A dis- 
tinctive habit is always required for 
nuns; the clerical habit being suffi- 
cient for men. “Those approved in- 
stitutes whose members may be 
taken for seculars out of doors lack 
that public profession which char- 
acterizes the religious state in the 
sight of the Church.” * 

The habit must be approved by 
the Holy See, after which approval 
it cannot be changed without the 
consent of Rome nor can an insti- 
tute adopt a habit which has been 
approved for another institute, as 
the habit differentiates one institute 
from another. 

Available records seem to indi- 
cate that the habits of religious 
orders of men became simpler 
through the centuries while those 
of religious women, especially in so 
far as the headdress is concerned, 
became more conspicuous and com- 
plicated. 

It would seem that most of the 
habits when adopted by the found- 
resses, were chosen deliberately to 
make the wearer inconspicuous and 
therefore usually included features 
common to their particular country 
at the time. Some historians hold 
that the habit of various modern 
congregations of nuns was original- 
ly that of the peasantry or poorer 
classes. Worn unchanged in other 
countries and centuries later, those 
habits could not help but be con- 
spicuous and therefore contrary to 


8 Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Bish- 
ops and Regulars, August 11, 1889. 
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the original idea of the foundresses. 

The rules of the orders have had 
to be modified in many points to 
suit the progressive changes in 
Canon Law and the special exigen- 
cies of the nun’s work, especially in 
America, but this in no way inter- 
fered with the original spirit. This 
adaptability has brought untold 
blessings to the Church and is re- 
sponsible in no small degree for 
the prestige which the Church in 
America enjoys. The religious 
habit, however, has rarely shared in 
these progressive changes. 

On the other hand the very fact 
that the habit has in most instances 
been unchanged through the cen- 
turies, lends a certain stability as 
well as a mystical significance to its 
every detail — something like the 
sacred vestments used in liturgical 
functions. 

In the eyes of the world the re- 
ligious habit is an outward sign of 
an intrinsically interior life and 
therein lies the great apologetic 
value of the habit. Indeed the nun’s 
habit is often the non-Catholic’s 
first acquaintance with the impor- 
tant fact that the interior life is the 
primary object of all the exterior 
practices, ceremonies, etc., of the 
Catholic Church. 

It cannot be stressed too much 
that the habit is an external sign of 
a life consecrated to God in every 
detail of its living. Indicative of the 
value which these externals have 


acquired in the course of the years 
is the founding by the government 
of one of the new pagan states of 
an organization whose members 
are called Sisters and who wear a 
specially designed habit. Imitation 
of the religious orders necessarily 
stops with these externals for, of 
course, there can be no vows, no 
consecration, no spiritual life. As a 
flag without a country is an anoma- 
ly so is the habit without the in- 
terior consecration. 

In many religious communities of 
both men and women the religious 
clothing is accompanied by the con- 
ferring of a new name. Some spir- 
itual writers have interpreted this 
widespread custom as an indication 
that the individual is now dead to 
the world. The writer prefers to 
see in it the survival of the old 
Jewish tradition whereby God gave 
a man a new name when he was 
selected for a divine work. 

Fundamental in the philosophy 
of the Catholic Church is that 
asceticism to which religious conse- 
crate themselves when they assume 
the obligations of the counsels by 
voluntarily taking the vows of pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience; their 
religious habit is a concrete re- 
minder to the world of their mysti- 
cal union with Jesus Christ, the 
Head of the Church; their rule of 
life is an example of the most per- 
fect mode of social life practicable 
or possible. 











CHURCHMEN AND WAR 


By JAMES McCAWLEY 


WELVE months ago, on the an- 

niversary of the World War, 
the writer recounted in THE CaTHOo- 
Lic Wor-p the belligerent speeches 
of lay and clerical leaders of the 
Christian Churches in that war, and 
expressed the hope that the Church 
would not allow itself to be used as 
a propaganda agency in the next 
war. 

The article was just a few months 
in print when the European War 
broke out. It is sad to record that 
the same pattern is being followed. 
God has been enlisted as an ally by 
the present belligerents. With mil- 
lions of people swallowing the 
manufactured fictions of the propa- 
ganda factories in the World War, 
it is not surprising that clergymen 
should have been fooled into ex- 
pressing their patriotism in holy- 
bellicose outbursts, of which in a 
calmer mood, they probably were 
ashamed. 

In the last war the bulk of the 
religious propaganda was purveyed 
by the Church of England. It is 
worth while noting that ministers of 
state Churches, such as the Church 
of England, were not victims of 
propaganda, but often the unwilling 
tools of poison-spreading Govern- 
ment departments—men who knew 
something of the truth which they 
were employed to distort, but whose 
existence and livelihood depended 
upon their acquiescence. 

In 1915 the Episcopal Bishop of 
London hailed the war as the most 
Christlike action in Britain for thou- 
sands of years. In 1939 his col- 


league, the Archbishop of York, 
dedicated British troops to God and 
exhorted them to defend Christi- 
anity. 

Twenty-five years ago a patriotic 
Presbyterian minister pleaded that 
young ministers be allowed to join 
the fighting forces with rifles in- 
stead of words, adding, “This is a 
holy war, in which we fight with 
the Heavenly Allies behind us.” 
Last September Canon C. Morgan 
Smith, an Anglican prelate made 
this astonishing discovery, “When 
you come to think of it, it is a great 
honor to be chosen by God to be His 
ally in so great a contest.” The 
quotation is from an article by the 
Canon in the Stevenage Church 
magazine, London. Canon Morgan 
Smith might have enlarged upon 
his discourse and claimed that God 
was Britain’s most ancient ally, 
winning wars for Britain in China, 
India, Africa and over one-fifth of 
the globe. 

Another Anglican, Bishop Hens- 
ley Henson, Ipswich, England, ex- 
pressed his feelings in a letter to the 
London Times in this fashion: “In 
striking for justice, liberty and in- 
ternational law, we may be assured, 
I borrow Bishop Butler’s phase ‘we 
are on the side of the Divine admin- 
istration.’ ” A similar sentiment was 
voiced by Lord Tweedsmuir in an 
address before the Toronto Wom- 
en’s Canadian Club, “Let us remem- 
ber that in this fight we are God’s 
chivalry.” 

In Papers For War Time issued 
by the Episcopal Church in 1914 it 
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is stated that “the soldier is before 
all things a man who is ready to 
die for his country; and readiness to 
die for others is essentially a Chris- 
tian thing’; W. J. Blyton in the 
English Catholic Times for Septem- 
ber 15, 1939, agrees with the Epis- 
copalians in an article entitled “Re- 
ligion Makes the Best Soldier.” The 
tenor of the article is disclosed in 
one paragraph, “Soldiers who live in 
touch with religion prove, other 
things being equal, the best soldiers 
for attack or defence.” It is record- 
ed that the Allies were saved from 
ignoble defeat in the second month 
of the Great War by the arrival on 
the Western Front of the first con- 
tingent of the Indian Army—all 
Hindus. They are reputed to be 
the fiercest fighters in the British 
army. 

Religion certainly removes to a 
great extent the fear of death, but 
that it should make one a better 
warrior is a curious Christian 
theory. The ancient Romans were 
the greatest warriors of their time. 
The enemy they could not conquer 
was the early Christians—an unre- 
sisting enemy, unafraid of death. 

Prayers for victory were offered 
up weekly in churches in belliger- 
ent nations during the World War. 
Evidently there was something 
wanting in the fervor of the prayers 
offered up by the defeated nations 
or as one British Tommy put it, 
God understood only prayers com- 
posed in English. 

Canon Taylor, one of the most 
beloved Catholic priests in Scotland 
aroused a storm of criticism re- 
cently, when, on Rosary Sunday, 
he recited the rosary “not for peace, 
but for a crushing victory against 
the enemies of God.” It is hard for 
the writer to imagine Canon Taylor 
uttering these words as his whole 
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life has been devoted to the destruc- 
tion of hatred. The Canon went to 
Carfin, Scotland, as a young priest, 
discovered that most of his parish- 
ioners were unemployed miners, 
and immediately set to work to re- 
move the cancer of idleness from 
the parish. His solution was the 
building of a grotto which has be- 
come famous all over Britain and to 
which thousands of pilgrims repair 
each Sunday. The stream of visi- 
tors has provided employment for 
his parishioners, all of whom were 
taken off relief rolls. The writer 
can only conclude that the Canon 
had been carried away by patriotic 
fervor and did not realize the full 
portent of his words. 

Once upon a time Mark Twain 
wondered if Christians knew what 
they were praying for, when they 
asked God for victory, and he com- 
posed a model prayer to be used in 
war-time. 

“Lord, our God, our young pa- 
triots, idols of our hearts, go forth 
to battle—be Thou near them. 
With them—in spirit—we also go 
forth from the sweet peace of our 
beloved firesides to smite the foe. 

“Lord, our Father, help us to tear 
their soldiers to bloody shreds; help 
us to lay waste their humble homes 
with a hurricane of fire; help us to 
turn them out roofless with their 
little children to wander unfriended 
through wastes of their desolate 
lands in rags and hunger and thirst. 

“For our sakes, who adore Thee, 
O Lord, blast their hopes, blight 
their pilgrimage, make heavy their 
steps, water their way with tears, 
stain the white snow with the blood 
of their wounded feet.” 

A letter writer in the Scottish 
Catholic Herald expressed his be- 
wilderment by contrasting Canon 
Taylor’s prayer for victory with the 
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Pope’s admonition to Polish pil- 
grims to let their desires for justice 
remain in harmony with the divine 
law of charity, since only through 
justice and charity could peace be 
restored in the world. 

Another letter writer admitted 
that the ends of Britain and France 
seemed just but questioned the 
means employed to achieve those 
ends—wholesale slaughter of sol- 
diers and civilians, hate campaigns 
by responsible ministers, moral 
degradation — and unemployment. 
The same writer suggests that if we 
must pray for a crushing victory 
that we leave it to God to decide 
who is to wear the victor’s crown 
of thorns. 

Clerics in neutral countries are 
able to express their opposition to 
war in no uncertain terms. While 
Archbishop McDonald of Scotland 
claimed that the present European 
war was a fight between Christ and 
Antichrist (a phrase with a familiar 
ring) Cardinal MacRory of Ireland 
prayed God “that the day may soon 
come when the plain people of dif- 
ferent countries, who, for the most 
part, have to wage war that states- 
men proclaim, and then for many 
a hungry year afterwards to eat 
with their poor wives and children 
the bread of poverty of which 
statesmen do not know the taste, 
may soon agree among themselves 
to ask and demand that some other 
means than war shall be found for 
settling the differences between na- 
tions. 

“I hold war a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion and a special disgrace to states- 
men and rulers, for it is always 
their ambition or lust for domina- 
tion, or greed to hold all they have, 
or a desire for revenge or a com- 
bination of all these that is the 
cause of war.” 
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In Belgium Canon Jacques Le- 
clercq has issued a warning against 
the exploitation of Christianity on 
behalf of political war aims. “We 
must all serve Christ, but nobody 
has the right to make use of Christ,” 
he writes, adding pungently, “We 
should not be so naive as to take M. 
Daladier for a Defender of the 
Faith.” 

In Britain the Archbishop of 
York’s militant broadcast provoked 
a fiery tirade from George Bernard 
Shaw, in these words, “Unfortu- 
nately the Archbishop began, not as 
a Christian prelate, but as an angry, 
hotheaded Englishman, by giving 
his blessing to our troops as ‘dedi- 
cated’ to the supreme duty of lynch- 
ing Herr Hitler and his associates.” 

The writer has been unable to se- 
cure a copy of the Archbishop’s 
broadcast, and perhaps Shaw is do- 
ing him an injustice by his interpre- 
tation of Dr. Temple’s remarks; 
however, the same prelate at the 
English Church Assembly in 1937, 
stated that “it can be a Christian 
duty to kill,” a remark which if not 
distinctly immoral, is at least re- 
grettable coming from an Arch- 
bishop. A. J. Cummings, staff re- 
porter of Lloyd George’s News 
Chronicle characterized the state- 
ment as propaganda at its very 
worst and asked, “Has the Arch- 
bishop seen anything of naked war? 
If so would he really insist that in 
any conceivable circumstance it is a 
Christian duty to slaughter, to 
maim, to mutilate shockingly, to 
cause unspeakable physical and 
mental torture to millions of hu- 
man beings.” 

It is perhaps worth noting that at 
the same assembly the Bishop of 
London charged that “the real dan- 
ger to the peace of the world today 
are the pacifists.” Not all Angli- 
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cans hold such belligerent views. It 
is but fair to record that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as recently as 
October 31st warned the Canterbury 
Diocesan Conference “against the 
temptation to indulge merely in 
what are called patriotic sermons. 
... War may avert evil. It cannot 
of itself achieve good.” 

As in the last war Jewry has been 
called in to support the war. Rabbi 
Ephraim Levine, one of the most 
distinguished of London’s Rabbis, 
informed English Jews that “the 
Jewish God is pacifist but He com- 
mands you to fight in defence of 
your country.” 

In his campaign against Catholic 
Poland in which he used conscript 
Catholic youths to shoot down their 
brothers in Poland, Hitler asked 
God to bless the Polish bombings. 
In Danzig he celebrated the victory 
by thanking his Heavenly Ally: 
“We have only one wish that the 
Almighty God, who has blessed our 
arms, will now perhaps give other 
peoples comprehension of how use- 
less this war will be.” Hitler was 
following the pattern set by the 
former Kaiser who called upon God 
so often, that Allied cartoonists 
used the phrase “Gott mit Uns” asa 
caption to a majority of their car- 
toons —and while Allied citizens 
found it comic to imagine that God 
was the ally of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
there was nothing strange in the 
declaration of their own leaders that 
God was on their side. 

A few days after expressing his 
thanks to God, Hitler publicly 
thanked his other ally — atheist 
Soviet Russia. After Britain’s decla- 
ration of war, Dr. Friedrich Wer- 
ner, chief of the State Evangelical 
Church, asked God to “bless our 
armed forces on land, sea and air. 
Bless our actions and labors in the 


German land, and protect our 
Fuehrer as you have hitherto 
blessed and protected him.”  Inci- 
dentally Hitler’s recent narrow es- 
cape from assassination is being re- 
garded seriously by German Prot- 
estants as an answer to Dr. Wer- 
ner’s prayer. 

There is no doubt that the Catho- 
lic bishops in Germany were asked 
if not ordered, to follow the lead of 
Dr. Werner. The fact that no refer- 
ence to the war was made at the 
recent bishop’s conclave is proof 
that Catholic clerical aid in prose- 
cuting Hitler’s war was refused. 
The bishops were in no condition to 
condemn hostilities, but their very 
silence was eloquent and can have 
had only one interpretation for 
German Catholics. 

Even in the United States the 
thunder of martial clergymen is 
heard. Bishop Manning delivered a 
particularly belligerent sermon in 
the Episcopalian Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. He was followed 
by another Anglican luminary, the 
Rev. Dr. Donald Davidson, who an- 
nounced that “this dictator will find 
that he has not only France and 
England to reckon with, but our 
Lord as well. God made the world 
and has every right to control it. If 
He did not take action in what we 
have seen at the present time we 
would think He was indifferent.” 

In every war an attempt is made 
to saddle God with its responsibility. 
Either He was an ally of the war- 
ring powers or He loosed the war as 
a punishment for sin. If the former, . 
then He must have leaned His 
weight to the victors. With that 
premise then God is equally guilty 
with the victors in the writing of 
peace treaties which have sewn the 
seeds of future war; it is God Who 
rewards the victors with slices of 
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territories of the vanquished: it is 
God Who subjects the vanquished 
to hunger and pestilence. 

Such theories are blasphemous 
but follow the logical line of reason- 
ing of those who claim that God has 
any responsibility for man-made 
wars. 
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A fitting close to this article is 
the comment of the New York 
columnist, Ernest L. Meyer, “Truly, 
with the Prince of Peace so beset by 
those who in many tongues and 
times pretend to speak in His 
name, the layman must in all hu- 
mility feel sorry for the Lord.” 


BEFORE A CRUCIFIX 


By LEonarp TWYNHAM 


Y flesh has often been impaled 


In agony, 


My feet and hands deep-pierced and nailed 


Upon the tree. 


My mind has suffered prick and sting 


Of bitter scorn; 


And on my brow has seemed to cling 


A wreath of thorn. 


My heart has felt the cruel lance 


Of open shame 


And quavered at the luckless chance 


Of wounded name. 


With You, in every dream and thought, 


O Crucified, 


I’ve borne the thrusts the world has wrought, 


But have not died. 


Earth shaken underneath my feet, 


Sky rent in twain,— 


Your Sacrifice has proven mete 


To heal my pain. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


DRAMATIC DOLDRUMS 


“Night after night, night after night 
The play roused no emotion, 

As static as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


AS 1939 slunk away from the 
the theater, a band of ghosts 
followed. Offspring of famous 
names, they had proved sad discom- 
fort to their progenitors. There was 
Priestley and Paul Vincent Carroll 
and George Abbott and Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic and even Grace George, 
whose popularity could not bright- 
en sufficiently her British comedy. 
Carroll’s failure was dire; his far- 
fetched, symbolic drama didn’t 
even have a sane idea. The thought 
seemed to be that the world’s only 
hope lay with the artists as op- 
posed to grocers, politicians, etc., 
and two befuddled old specters 
wandered in and out encouraging 
their descendant, a surly young ar- 
tist, to propagate the family. The 
result was a fiddler. The fiddler 
managed to cause a kindly grocer 
a great deal of trouble, as the gro- 
cer’s wife, an intensely symbolic 
sort of lady, kept regretting that her 
son, who was successful in politics, 
couldn’t be as beautifully unsuc- 
cessful and artistic as the fiddler. 
If Mr. Carroll had let it be played 
as a satire on very serious Celtic 
drama, it might have been very 
pointed. As it was it seemed as if 
the author had thrust his hand into 
an old desk and pulled out a youth- 
ful MS. It is fortunate that Ar- 








thur Shields and Barry Fitzgerald 
have now decided to revive Juno 
and the Paycock with Sara Allgood. 

Mr. Priestley’s contribution was 
a costume comedy about three mid- 
dle-class couples who discover on 
their silver wedding anniversary 
that they have never been legally 
married. Once Mr. Priestley got as 
far as that he ran about in circles 
seeking further inspiration and 
never found it. Mr. McClintic ex- 
pended all his enthusiasm on a play 
by that same Dr. Eckstein, who ap- 
pears in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner as the physiologist who pre- 
sents Alexander Woollcott with a 
glass box of cockroaches. Dr. Eck- 
stein’s play, Christmas Eve pictured 
a Celto-Polish family in which the 
eldest daughter is cured of her neu- 
roses when her mother is delivered 
of another baby. This is the first 
time to our knowledge that child- 
birth has been actually featured on 
the stage, but far from being clini- 
cal like the operation in Men in 
White, it was shadowy and unreal- 
istic. The only light on that side 
of the set was the candle burning 
under the Madonna to whom the 
Polish mother prays as she asks to 
have a crucifix to hold in her or- 
deal. Dr. Eckstein evidently want- 
ed to show the curative effect of 
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the great rhythm of nature upon 
the bickering family as the calm of 
the mother brings peace into the 
household. But the neuresthenic 
girl never gained the sympathy of 
the audience and the family bicker- 
ing was so real during two acts that 
the symbolism of Act. III. lost itself 
in the sensation caused by the in- 
crease of the birthrate which was 
sharply featured in the reviews. 
Mr. McClintic had hoped to make a 
real contribution to the theater. He 
overstepped the boundary line of 
the public’s sense of privacy, and 
although it was reassuring to find 
that they had one, the theater cer- 
tainly needed some contribution. 

That brings us to Fordham Uni- 
versity but as it is not fair to in- 
clude their brave production under 
“Doldrums” we will start all over 
again. 


Wuo RIDE oN WHITE HorsEs.— 
The title comes from a poem of 
Lionel Johnson: 


“Ah, see the fair chivalry come, the 
companions of Christ 

White Horsemen, who ride on 
white horses, the Knights of 
God!” 


The play is a biography of 
Blessed Edmund Campion whose 
life by Evelyn Waugh was such a 
gift to English literature a few 
years ago. 

Last Spring at the Play Cycle of 
the Catholic Theater Conference, 
the outstanding production was a 
one-act play The Dream Slayers by 
Richard Breen of Fordham Univer- 
sity. The play on Campion was 
written by Richard Breen and 
Harry Schnibbe with supervision by 
Emmet Lavery. Father Gannon, 
President of Fordham University, 
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founded the Fordham Playshop and 
thus made possible the elaborate 
production of Who Ride on White 
Horses at the Heckscher Theater. It 
was due to the intrinsic merit of the 
play that Robert Speaight — who 
created the role of a Becket in the 
English production of Murder in 
the Cathedral — consented to play 
Campion with the amateur com- 
pany. 

What struck one most forcibly 
was the maturity and excellence of 
the prose. Between the scenes a 
recorded speech from backstage 
purported to be the inner voice of 
Campion and attempted to elucidate 
his spiritual struggle. This device 
by constant repetition became dis- 
tinctly tiresome and the cross in 
light that was flashed on the cur- 
tain was rather too much like a 
Bowery Mission. But we appre- 
ciate that a scene play with no re- 
volving stage presents practical dif- 
ficulties that are not easy of solu- 
tion. Neither the scene in Rome 
nor on the docks of Calais seemed 
important enough in material to 
warrant their inclusion, and we 
were grateful that the rack in the 
Tower of London was omitted. The 
trial was the most effective in the 
whole production. 

Queen Elizabeth was the weakest 
link in the chain of characteriza- 
tion. The woman who was the 
most astute politician in Europe 
and an accomplished humanist 
emerged as an undignified harri- 
dan. But it was fine to build the 
drama around the cleavage between 
spiritual and temporal allegiance 
and to have Campion die as a loyal 
Englishman secure in his demand 
for spiritual freedom. He, himself, 
would have been the last to foster 
controversial bitterness with the 
Anglicans. His gaiety and wit were 
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well displayed in the scene at Strat- 
ford with the boy Shakespeare; his 
constancy, the best testimony to the 
true Faith. 

The Playshop is to be roundly 
congratulated on the beauty and 
variety they contrived with one 
solid architectural set. Who Ride 
on White Horses marks a new era 
in the Catholic collegiate theater. 


THE MALE ANIMAL. — New York 
does love its fun. The news of a 
good laugh travels swiftly and the 
lobby of the Cort Theater was over- 
flowing by the second night. Sallies 
from the stage that would raise not 
a smile in a _ half-empty house 
brought volleys of chuckles and 
nothing that resembled a joke could 
escape. The ratio of laughs rises 
rapidly with success. It is pleasant 
to be able to endorse the general 
verdict on the new comedy that has 
traveled from the Coast as the joint 
effort of James Thurber and Elliott 
Nugent. Mr. Nugent won New 
York’s affection years ago as Kempy 
the plumber’s assistant who re- 
paired a whole family along with 
their pipes. He had a way then of 
writing plays with his father in 
which all the other Nugents were 
represented. Now he has returned 
from seven years in Hollywood, 
looking no older and with the same 
simplicity of manner that was al- 
ways engaging. As a comedian he 
has ripened. The great Thurber 
scene, which will make the play 
famous, is the one in which the 
baffled Professor Turner (Nugent) 
tries to work himself up into the 
defensive savagery of the natural 
male animal. Animated by a bottle 


of whisky, the Professor succeeds 
in the solemn declamation to one 
student of one of the masterpieces 
He enu- 


of zoological exposition. 


merates the sterling qualities of 
tigers, bull elephants and sea lions; 
he turns to penguins and cites how 
swans have been known to devour 
Scotties and then—he gets knocked 
out by the predaceous halfback. 
The scholar’s gift of intensive 
analysis, however, is too much for 
the muscular trifler and the famous 
ex-athlete considers himself fortu- 
nate to escape further University 
encounters and to flee back to the 
unappreciated virtues of his own 
less cultured wife. 

We surmise that Mr. Thurber has 
rightly relied upon the keen expe- 
rience of Mr. Nugent for the dra- 
matic development of the story 
which has the topical background 
of scholastic struggle: intolerant 
trustees who kowtow to the win- 
ning team vs. the long-suffering 
faculty. Our professor’s crisis is 
brought about by his planning to 
read to his English class Vanzetti’s 
last letter as a sample of simple 
English. This, of course, elicits 
wild applause from the balconies 
while the orchestra feels the unc- 
tion of tolerance on hearing the let- 
ter, so that everyone is placated. 

Ivan Simpson, who was once 
hurled over the parapet in The 
Green Goddess is the aged professor 
with the shrewd wit who has al- 
ways avoided all friction. The big 
business trustee and the former 
football hero are excellent foils to 
young Professor Turner. It is the 
young student editor with ideas 
who starts all the trouble and who 
enjoys the animal lecture with the 
Professor. To them go the laurels 
of the evening. 

P.S.—We have written to Mr. 
Shumlin, the producer, to beg the 
elimination of two oaths which 
bring unfortunate giggles.—Af the 
Cort. 
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SHe Gave Him ALL SHE Hap.— 
This is another attempt to farce old 
melodrama and combine a beer gar- 
den with vaudeville entertainment. 
There is, however, one rather inter- 
esting feature about this particular 
revival which was written by two 
newspaper men, Arthur James Peg- 
ler and Charles Washburn in 1913. 

The substance of the play which 
was then called Little Lost Sister 
was taken from some feature stor- 
ies of Pegler’s which appeared in 
The Chicago American as an ex- 
posé of the vice ring in the under- 
world. A real reformer called Vir- 
ginia Brooks figures prominently 
in the play. The old melodrama 
has been provided with a muslin 
railroad train and a horse race run 
by dogs in masks, but one must be 
frank to confess that it is not near- 
ly so funny as the Fireman’s Flame 
or The Girl from Wyoming, and the 
reason is that Little Lost Sister is 
still bona fide dramatic material. 
Standards may have changed but 
mothers still seek lost children and 
always will and police raids are still 
more sordid than amusing. Pegler 
and Washburn are not quite able 
to farce their own opus. A trapeze 
stunt also takes place over the 
heads of the audience and the young 
lady who misses her jump but who 
is found to have ropes on her ankles 
certainly provides an uneasy thrill. 
There is an interesting collection of 
old photographs in the lobby.—At 
Uncle Sam’s Music Hall. 


New HE .wz-A-Poppin.—“Oscar” 
is still being sought down the aisles 
of the Winter Garden and the plant 
for Miss Jones still grows up into a 
rubber tree but now a young man 
with a brief case looks for a seat 
up and down two of the fullest rows 
of the orchestra and finally takes a 
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chair and sits up on the stage where 
he naps through most of the per- 
formance. One is never quite sure 
if one’s neighbors will turn out also 
to be part of the show or if all the 
people who jump up to dance in the 
aisles with the chorus are bona fide 
ticket holders. Except for a chorus 
who can really dance —one very 
attractive waltz number — and the 
presentation of useful gifts like 
stepladders and cakes of ice, the 
show seems much the same. Charles 
Withers and his “Opry House” with 
all its gadgets is a good addition to 
it. Sex is not emphasized although 
the jokes often lack refinement.— 
At the Winter Garden. 


JOHN HENRY.—Against a succes- 
sion of beautiful backgrounds by 
Albert Johnson, Paul Robeson sings 
his way through the Black River 
country and down the Mississippi 
as the giant stevedore who could 
handle bales of cotton as no other 
man. His good will and brawn and 
the contagion of his song can get a 
boat loaded when overseers fail, and 
when the flood waters come, it is 
John Henry who gets the roadbed of 
the railroad repaired so that help 
can reach the flood victims. But 
John Henry, like Samson, is weak- 
ened by women and when he thinks 
his Julie Anne is faithless, he turns 
in a colossal way to gin. When he 
goes back to Black River and his 
cotton bales, a steam engine is tak- 
ing his place. John Henry pits his 
strength against the machine and 
dies. 

We have a feeling that if the cast 
of seventy-five Negroes had been 
given the John Henry legend and 
had been told to act it out, they 
would have made a passable tale. 
It is cruel to have to relate that 
Roark Bradford—who gave us 
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Green Pastures, too—singularly 
failed. To have Paul Robeson on 
the stage with that superb chorus 
demanded a tale of soaring emotion 
and triumph or noble tragedy; not 
gin and defeat. Most of the scenes 
were fine in themselves but they 
were not used to build the play. 
The laying of the rails in time for 
the train meant nothing at all to 
the plot. The most effective chorus 
was on a river boat as the linesman 
plumbs the depth. How all the 


characters got on board, no one will 
ever know. 

Without any story to boast about, 
John Henry was beautiful for eye 
and ear with Paul Robeson as the 
ideal man for the part. If some 
genius could only have made use of 
the wonderful sets and the music 
and have injected emotion into the 
story, John Henry would have run 
as long as the curtains hung to- 
gether. It was an opportunity com- 
pletely wasted. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
April, 1939 


THE LitTLE Foxes. — This tense 
tragedy of the new South is soon 
to go on tour. Miss Tallulah Bank- 
head and her fine cast are bound 
to win appreciation wherever they 
go.—At the National. 


May 


THE PHILADEPHIA Story.—lIf Mr. 
Philip Barry has not written his 
best play for Miss Hepburn, it at 
least affords her a part that shows 
her beauty and animation to best 
advantage. So far as morals are 
concerned it is less successful.—At 
the Shubert. 


November 


SEE My Lawyer.—An Abbott 
farce—fast but mediocre but worth 
the reasonable rate.—At_ the 
Adelphi. 





December 


LirE WitH FatTuHer. — Adapted 
from Clarence Day’s famous stories 
with portraits of the Day family 
adorning the walls of the very at- 
tractive drawing room. Howard 
Lindsay—who is one of the authors 
with Russell Crouse—plays Mr. Day 
to Miss Dorothy Stickney’s delight- 
ful Vinnie. This is one of the plays 
not to miss if you can procure a 
ticket.—At the Empire. 


THE TIME OF Your LIFE. — Mr. 
Saroyan removed Eddie Dowling 
from Barry’s play of last season to 
a barroom in San Francisco where 
he now presides. This play is on 
the theme that every man deserves 
the help of his fellows toward 
gaining a little happiness and, as 
usual, except for the hard-boiled 
trained nurse, the characters all 
have our sympathy. The plain- 
clothes man is just a conventional 
villain. Mr. Dowling couldn’t be 
improved. The language is plain 
and the heroine is the modern type 
who is “pure” despite her calling. 
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A marvel of staging and direction 
but as literature not the equal of 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. — At 
the Booth. 


SKYLARK.—A light comedy about 
a business-ridden husband who is 
saved in the end because his wife 
happens to be Miss Gertrude Law- 
rence. Without Miss Lawrence, 
more than the husband would suf- 
fer. She redeems an undistin- 
guished comedy by her versatile 
art, her own wit and sincerity.—At 
the Morosco. 


THE MAN WHo CAME TO DINNER. 
Kaufman and Hart have never 
written anything much funnier 
than this farce about their mutual 
friend, Alexander Woollcott, who is 
to play it himself on the Coast. 
Here we enjoy a former member of 
the Yale Faculty, Monty Woolley. 
Personally we think some of the 
lines would bear refining.—At the 
Music Box. 





Too Many Gir_s.—A co-ed college 
in New Mexico, Pottawatomie, pro- 
vides picturesque backgrounds for 
Mielziner’s sets and Raoul Pene 
du Bois’ costumes. The music by 
Rodgers and lyrics by Hart are well 
above the average; the hero and 
heroine all they should be and the 
chorus so lively that one is left 
breathless.—At the Imperial. 





New PINs AND NEEDLES.—Now in 
its third edition with two new num- 
bers. It is by far the most intelli- 
gent revue in town and the chorus 
doesn’t seem quite as plain as it 
used to be. For Labor to have a 


good laugh at itself is the important 
contribution of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and their skit on 
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Popper Lewis and Momma Green 
with their children Rank and File 
crying “Popper doesn’t love Momma 
any more” deserves enduring fame. 
—At the Windsor. 


January, 1940 


Key LarGo.—Maxwell Anderson’s 
play must always give pleasure to 
intelligent audiences whose fare 
this season has been meager. His 
hero is the American who decides 
it is wiser to sacrifice his honor 
than his life in the Nationalist 
Army in Spain. But after his com- 
rades have been killed at their 
posts, he wonders what there is left 
in life to live for and wanders down 
to Florida to see the sister of his 
dead friend. There he finally gives 
his life to save two wretched In- 
dians — Mr. Anderson has an in- 
veterate affection for lost causes. 
The deserter is superbly played by 
Paul Muni.— At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


THE Wor”p WE MAKE.—This is 
Kingsley’s dramatization of The 
Outward Room by Millen Brand in 
which a neurotic girl, escaping from 
an asylum, finds sanity in bringing 
comfort to the man she loves. 
Margo contrives to create sympathy 
for the heroine who gives the audi- 
ence a message of the power of love 
and self-sacrifice. The jokes are 
unattractive.—At the Guild. 


We would like to express our re- 
gret over the withdrawal of Morn- 
ing’s At Seven which we prophesy 
will be seen in most of the summer 
theaters. Nine such real characters 
cannot disappear forever out of our 
dramatic literature nor can Mr. 
Paul Osborn’s very real comedy. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





CHRISTIANS AND CONQUERORS IN ABYSSINIA 


ANY of those who make it their 

business to publicize matters 
which they deem to be discreditable 
to the Catholic Church in general 
and the Holy See in particular have 
made much capital out of the 
Church’s alleged Fascistic tenden- 
cies; and of these “tendencies” none 
has proved itself more useful to 
these propagandists than the 
Church’s, or at any rate the Vati- 
can’s, supposed approval of the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia, or at 
the least its supposed anxiety to 
profit from the iniquity once it had 
been successfully perpetrated. As 
a well-known Episcopalian paper 
in England put it: “Sometimes, as 
in Abyssinia, the missal follows 
hard after the flag.” 

I am not concerned to deny that 
the apparent enthusiasm of the 
Italian bishops for the “Abyssinian 
adventure” was very shocking to 
many of us; or to deny that the at- 
tempts of well-known non-Italian 
Catholic publicists to justify that 
adventure were no less surprising; 


or to deny that some Catholics, who 
ought to be well enough informed to 
know better, have joined in the ac- 
cusations of Fascism made against 
the Vatican in this connection. But 
the episcopal hierarchy of Italy is 
not the same as the Vatican, and 
that “the missal followed the flag” 
in Abyssinia is untrue. The ecclesi- 
astical activity that took place in 
that country after the Italian con- 
quest was not of a kind to cast any 
discredit on the Holy See; it had 
certain regrettable features, it is 
true, but these were either adminis- 
trative concessions extorted by the 
civil power, or policies of the con- 
querors pursued independently of 
the Vatican’s disapproval. 

To appreciate the position today 
we must take a glance a long way 
back. The apostle of the Abyssini- 
ans was St. Frumentius, who was 
consecrated bishop by St. Athana- 
sius at Alexandria. That link be- 
tween the churches of Egypt and 
Abyssinia subsisted until our own 
day, and at least since the twelfth 
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century the head of the Abyssinian 
Church (abuna=our father) has al- 
ways been an Egyptian monk ap- 
pointed by the Coptic Patriarch of 
Alexandria. At an early date, the 
Abyssinian Christians followed the 
Egyptians into the Monophysite 
heresy, and it was not till the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries 
that there appeared to be any like- 
lihood of their definitive return to 
Catholic orthodoxy and unity. Un- 
happily the wisdom and charity of 
Rome were not fully shared by her 
representatives in Abyssinia; and 
the good promise of those days came 
to an end in bitter persecution of 
Catholics in 1632-36, and for two 
hundred years the country was oflfi- 
cially closed to all Catholic clergy. 
Individually priests braved the for- 
biddance from time to time, and 
some of them paid for their hero- 
ism with their lives. 

For a very long time the bishop 
(abuna) from Egypt was the only 
bishop in Abyssinia. But in 1929 
the then King of the Kings of Ethi- 
opia (for that, and not “emperor,” 
is what the ruler of Abyssinia was 
called) came to an arrangement 
with the Coptic patriarch of Alex- 
andria, Amba John XIX., for the ap- 
pointment of four or five more bish- 
ops, of Abyssinian nationality. 
These were to have no regular dio- 
ceses but were to be as it were 
auxiliaries to abuna. This was 
taken to be a sign of the impending 
end of the age-long Egyptian ecclesi- 
astical authority in Abyssinia: but 
that in fact came about in quite an- 
other way. 

Not all the people of Abyssinia 
are Christians. The population of 
the country is variously estimated: 
but it would seem that it contains 
from six to eight million souls, of 
whom a half belong to the dissident 
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Abyssinian (Ethiopian is the better 
word) Church and the rest are 
mostly Mohammedans and heathen. 
It is not surprising that the Abys- 
sinians, hemmed in by Islam and 
for centuries in only difficult con- 
tact with the oppressed Christians 
of Upper Egypt, and not at all with 
others, should be still the most 
“backward” of all Christian bodies. 
But in spite of the dark picture that 
must be painted of the majority, 
they do not lack good and lovable 
qualities and promise for the future. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, due 
partly to the enthusiasm of their 
many monks, they have clung to 
Christ (however inadequately they 
understood and followed Him) for 
century after century, when they 
might easily have succumbed to 
Islam or reverted to heathenism. 
After 1636 it was not till 1839 
that the Church was again officially 
at work in Abyssinia. In that year, 
thanks to the influence of the fa- 
mous Irish-French traveler Arnauld 
d’Abbadie, a prefecture apostolic 
was set up, with its headquarters at 
Adua, and given in charge of the 
Lazarists (Vincentians), who had 
Blessed Justin de Jacobis at their 
head. This was followed seven 
years later by a vicariate in the 
Galla country, entrusted to the Ca- 
puchins under that great mission- 
ary Monsignor (afterwards Cardi- 
nal) Massaia. Other circumscrip- 
tions to cover the country followed 
in due course, but progress was 
slow; converts from the heathen 
element were received into the Latin 
rite, but those who were reconciled 
from the dissident Church normally 
retained their Ethiopic rite. It has 
been stated, in a book that received 
much undeserved publicity—I refer 
to Mr. Teeling’s The Pope and Poli- 
tics—that the Fascist aggression of 
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1935 encouraged the Holy See to ap- 
point a native Abyssinian bishop. 
This is not true. It was five years 
earlier that an ordinariate for Abys- 
sinians of Ethiopic rite was set up, 
with headquarters at Asmara in 
Eritrea, and an Abyssinian, Aba 
Khidane Mariam Kassa, appointed 
to be its bishop. 

At the time of the Italian cam- 
paign there were about 30,000 
Catholics of the Ethiopic rite and 
20,000 of the Latin rite in Abys- 
sinia, and the country was divided 
into three vicariates apostolic, one 
prefecture and one ordinariate, dat- 
ing respectively from 1839, 1846, 
1894, 1913 and 1930. The European 
missionaries concerned were French 
Lazarists, French and Italian Ca- 
puchins, and Consolata mission- 
aries from Turin, with a number of 
Abyssinian clergy. 

Did the Holy See take any im- 
proper advantage of the Italian an- 
nexation? It did not. It simply 
modified the previously existing ec- 
clesiastical organization to meet 
new conditions in a reasonable way. 
The “huge new Roman organiza- 
tion,” the “battalions of mission- 
aries,” of which there was so much 
talk, was nothing more than the 
subdivision of the existing three vi- 
cariates and one prefecture into 
four vicariates and four prefec- 
tures! Even the statement that a 
new delegation apostolic was set up 
in 1937 is less than half true. The 
delegate apostolic for Egypt exer- 
cised that office also for Abyssinia 
from 1929: there is now a separate 
delegate for Italian East Africa, but 
he is the same person as the vicar 
apostolic of Addis Ababa. 

More significant changes were in 
the personnel of the European mis- 
sionaries, and here we see the awful 
complications that secular politics 


introduce into missionary work. 
The Italian government was too un- 
comfortable and “jumpy” to toler- 
ate the presence of French clergy in 
Abyssinia, and they had to go; even, 
eventually, the beloved Msgr. An- 
drew Jarosseau, O.M.Cap., who had 
labored as vicar apostolic among 
the Gallas since 1900. Among 
those who replaced them were mis- 
sionaries of the Milan and Verona 
societies. 

Protestant missions have been 
gradually got rid of. The mission- 
aries of the United Presbyterian 
Church of U. S. A. were expelled 
from Addis Ababa quite recently, 
and now there are no non-Ethiopian 
Protestant workers in the whole of 
Abyssinia except two Germans and 
one or two Waldensians. “Now 
that the Axis is creaking somewhat 
the Germans may get hoofed,” a 
well-informed friend writes to me. 
It may be noted that annex 7 of 
the Anglo-Italian Agreement ex- 
pressed the willingness of the 
Italian government to consider fa- 
vorably the work of British mis- 
sionaries “in humanitarian and 
benevolent spheres,” but so far 
British Protestant missionaries have 
not attempted to do anything about 
this. if 

It is difficult to get information, 
but there does not seem to have 
been any notable increase of Catho- 
licity among the Abyssinians since 
they became Italian subjects. When 
the circumstances are considered 
this may be regarded as not surpris- 
ing: still less so when we glance at 
the highhanded fashion in which 
the Fascist civil authorities treated 
the dissident Abyssinian Church. 
Writing in 1936 I surmised that 
“since Italy’s seizure of the coun- 
try ... it may well be that good re- 
lations and close touch with the 
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[Coptic Church of Egypt] will be 
fostered for political ends.” That 
was a bad surmise, for the Italian 
government has in fact followed the 
opposite policy. Two months after 
a pledge had been given that the 
rights of the Egyptian Church 
would be respected, Abuna Cyril 
(against whom there was no com- 
plaint on the score of his loyalty to 
the new regime) was informed that 
henceforward he would be the su- 
preme hierarch of the independent 
Abyssinian Church. Cyril protested, 
and went to Rome to discuss the 
situation with the Fascist authori- 
ties; from there he was allowed to 
visit the Coptic patriarch in Cairo— 
where it was intimated to Abuna 
Cyril that, as an Egyptian subject, 
the Italian civil authority would re- 
fuse to allow him to re-enter Abys- 
sinia. 

In other words, the secular power 
deposed and banished him, and pro- 
vided that he should be succeeded 
by one of the Abyssinian bishops, 
Aba Abraham, who thus became 
first independent abuna of the 
Abyssinian Church. The govern- 
ment then offered to renew the 
traditional relationship with the 
Egyptian Church in some form if 
the Coptic patriarch would recog- 
nize the new state of affairs and 
the new abuna. Amba John XIX. 
refused, and excommunicated the 
intruded Abraham, a sentence the 
patriarch was of course powerless 
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to enforce. Whether this break 
with tradition, imposed from out- 
side, has been quietly accepted by 
the Abyssinian Church or whether 
it has resulted in a schism, it is 
difficult to find out: but the first 
alternative seems likely. Aba Abra- 
ham died last August. 

Since so many propagandists— 
not by any means all of them Ital- 
ian—have given an unrelieved bad 
character to the people of Abyssinia 
I cannot finish these notes better 
than by quoting the words (spoken 
in 1926) of the Lazarist Father Ed- 
ward Gruson, superior of an Abys- 
sinian vicariate for twenty years: 

“There is a great improvement 
in Abyssinia due to the increasing 
power of the central authorities ... 
and the person responsible is Ras 
Tafari [later the Negus Haile Selas- 
sie]. ... The Ethiopian is proud of 
his age-long Christianity; he is in- 
telligent and religious — Tigre is, 
under one aspect, like a huge mon- 
astery. ... The ‘intellectual’ apos- 
tolate is in much favour. .. . The 
young people in particular are very 
open to civilizing influences, follow- 
ing the example of their capable 
and respected leader. . . . I have 
lived in Abyssinia since June, 1897, 
and I can assure you that the coun- 
try is developing at a great rate and 
improving spiritually as well as 
materially. Civilization is not 
spoiling it, but the contrary.” 

DoNALD ATTWATER. 
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BY POST-SLEIGH THROUGH FINLAND 


6¢6EQLEASE observe that the an- 
cient Finnish honesty is still 
alive.” These were the words of a 
Finnish railway official addressed 
to myself, a former American offi- 
cial, in the winter of 1916. The cir- 
cumstances were as follows: 

I had just drawn from the bank 
enough money for a return trip to 
“the States” when a friend said to 
me, “You ought to see Finland be- 
fore you go home and this is just 
the time of year to do it. We can 
make the round trip to Kivinemi 
by post-sleigh and be back before 
it is time for you to leave. It will 
do you a world of good—you will 
see a lot of lovely country, woods, 
lakes, hills, all under snow of 
course, and—” 

“But what’s new about traveling 
by post-sleigh?” 

“You come and see, then tell me 
afterward what it’s like.” 

My friend won out in the argu- 
ment, and that’s how it began. It 
was late in the winter, perhaps as 
late as March, for winter lasts long 
in those regions. Looking at the 
map you will see that Finland is in 
about the same latitude as Green- 
land, while the northern end pro- 
jects far beyond the Arctic Circle, 
and still farther north is the Arctic 
Ocean where the shores are warmed 
by the Gulf Stream. That is the 
reason why Finland is not another 
Greenland. In summer time it is a 
bright and pleasant land, the “land 
of berries” as the Finns love to call 
it, and in the winter time, though 
cold, there is not the glacial bleak- 
ness of the same latitude elsewhere. 

About two o’clock one cold winter 
morning in St. Petersburg we 
crawled out of our nice warm beds 
to face a chilly breeze in an open 


droshky across town to the distant 
railway station. 

“Is this what you call a pleasure 
trip?” 

“This will do for an introduc- 
tion,” said my friend. “Be patient; 
there is worse coming.” 

As a matter of fact there was 
much worse coming,—a two hour 
trip by railway to Viborg in a train 
that seemed too sleepy to care for 
schedules. Civil conversation was 
out of the question till we could fin- 
ish our night’s rest if that were pos- 
sible, so there was nothing better 
to do than to stretch out on those 
long, hard railway seats (oh, so 
hard!), and— 

“Viborg,” called the guard. 

As Shakespeare said, “weariness 
can snore upon a rock.” 


We got up, rubbed our eyes, 
yawned, picked up our wraps and 
left the train. And right there 
tragedy entered, for I left my 
pocketbook on that railway bench, 
or near it, and missed it some three 
hours later. My friend was right, 
“there was worse coming.” How- 
ever we will leave all that for the 
sequel, for here’s where the pleas- 
ure part of the trip begins. 

The post-sleigh in Finland travels 
its regular routes, like our rural 
mail delivery, but it is from village 
to village, not from farm to farm. 
It resembles also our pony-express 
of earlier days in that it is a system 
of relays with convenient stations 
at about equal distances apart, and 
at these it halts and nowhere else. 
In speed, of course, it is not to be 
mentioned along with the pony-ex- 
press, but it is “no slouch” even at 
that. Why should it hurry; there 
are no lurking Indians to dodge, no 
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enormous distances to cover, and 
best of all, there are those delight- 
fully inviting station restaurants 
awaiting the traveler, and twenty 
minutes for refreshments. Who 
would want to hurry? There is 
plenty of coffee and good hot food. 
Even a dyspeptic could not resist it 
after those miles of travel behind 
a couple of spirited horses, drink- 
ing in the tonic of the cold morning 
air, assisted by the pleasant jounc- 
ing of the sleigh. And in all justice 
it must be added, the Finns know 
how to cook. You can count up the 
stations between Viborg and Kivi- 
nemi if you can remember the num- 
ber of meals you have eaten en 
route. 

The distance, if I remember cor- 
rectly, is about 90 kilometers or 56 
miles, and the post stations are not 
more than 10 miles apart. It is 
strictly a passenger service; if there 
were any mail-bags we saw none. 
At each station there was a change 
of horses, sleighs and drivers, and 
we sped on the way with fresh 
power in reserve. Those tough lit- 
tle Finnish horses—not much big- 
ger than ponies—kept up a brisk 
trot the entire stage without show- 
ing fatigue. They were marvels of 
endurance. 

But the triumph of inventive 
genius in luxurious transportation 
—at least in the latitude of Fin- 
land—is the Finnish post-sleigh. It 
is more than a vehicle—it is an in- 
stitution. You neither sit nor lie 
down in them, and yet you do both 
in a measure. You recline so far 
backward that you can watch the 
blue, blue sky, and the piles of soft 
snow banks lazily drifting across in 
the guise of clouds, and at the same 
time you are near enough to the 
sitting posture to get all of the land- 
scape without bending your neck. 
It might be described as the steamer 
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chair position if the steamer chair 
would only “stay put”—which is 
hard to do on a rolling platform. 
What you will also get instead of 
much of the landscape is a good 
sound nap as the sleigh slips along 
to the tune of the sleigh bells and 
the regular hoof beats of the horses, 
while the heavy wraps above you 
leave nothing of the cold except the 
air that you breathe. Add to this 
the fragrance of the pines reaching 
far overhead, a fragrance that must 
be left to the imagination, and an 
ideal trip is before you. 

The pine forests of Finland! 
There they stand, like rows of corn, 
planted in regular order, with no 
underbrush cumbering the ground. 
A hundred feet above your head 
they tower on both sides of the road, 
and as far as your eye can see, fore 
and aft. Scientific forestry began 
in Finland though Germany usually 
gets the credit for it. It had to be- 
gin there—something had to begin 
there—for Finland is a land of 
limited natural resources, and the 
Finns early learned that her for- 
ests were her main reliance. Fin- 
land has no coal, and even her 
“white coal” is limited by the 
fact that her hills are not high 
enough to give her streams the 
needed power. Finland is too far 
north for more than a meager show- 
ing in the way of agriculture, a fact 
which makes stock raising also un- 
profitable. After her forestry prod- 
ucts there is little to add except her 
fisheries and sea traffic, and her un- 
limited supplies of beautiful gran- 
ite. Wisely at an early date she 
turned to scientific forestry, and the 
world has learned from her the 
needed lesson of forest preservation 
and utilization. 

Is Finland, then, to be pitied as 
a poor unfortunate country? No, 
decidedly not; for she has health to 
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give her sons and daughters. If 
there is any doubt about it, look at 
the list of Olympic champions that 
hail from this little land, whose 
population is about half that of 
Greater New York. If that is not 
enough, go to any city, town or vil- 
lage in that country and keep your 
eyes open for young men of splen- 
did physique, and you will be sur- 
prised at the number you will find. 
Notice, too, that it is stamina or en- 
durance that characterizes both 
man and horse, that deep-chested 
guaranty against fatigue as well as 
disease. 

Kivinemi at last—a pleasant wel- 
come from friends, a short rest, 
then the long trip homeward with- 
out event. But a few days later 
came the fitting sequel to such a de- 
lightful journey. It was the return 
of the vagrant pocketbook lost in 


the morning, minus a ridiculously 
small fee deducted to reward the 
finder, and along with the returned 
article the proud words written at 
the head of this true story. Verily, 
the writer hereof can testify that 
“the ancient Finnish honesty is still 
alive.” 


More than twenty years have 
passed since the eventful days of 
1916, when my friend and I sped 
through the pine forests of Finland 
over the deep snows, drinking in 
the invigorating air that gives 
stamina to man and beast. Finland 
has added to her reputation for an 
“ancient Finnish honesty still 
alive,” and has now won the acclaim 
of the world for her stand against 
the Russians. What does the future 
hold for Finland? 

J. E. CONNER. 








BERNADETTE 


In Rome, on December 8, 1933, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, amidst brilliant illumina- 
tion and with fanfare of silver trum- 
pets, the name of Bernadette Sou- 
birous was inscribed in the book of 
Saints. 

In the fall of 1937, with the con- 
sent of the Mother Superior, Marie- 
Alphonse, we were led to this chapel 
by an old, old nun of the order who 
had known Bernadette and who had 
been in the convent during her life 
time. The little chapel, with doors 
open to the outer court, was filled 
with praying people. The Sister 
keeping vigil [before her body in its 
beautifully designed glass reli- 
quary] sat motionless. 

It was hard to believe that all of 
this had happened so recently, that 
within the life time of the ancient 
woman standing there, this fragile, 
waxlike, beautiful figure, in its 
crystal case delicately touched with 
gold, had been a bitterly poverty- 
stricken and humiliated child. She 
had been called feeble-minded, per- 
jured, and insane; she had known 
the terror of the most intense and 
violent public admiration. She had 
adjusted herself efficiently to living 
in a convent and, finally, had found 
a true solace in the religious life. 
She lay now, sanctified by the 
Church, having established by her 
early acts the most enormous pil- 
grimages in Christian history. In 
times of persecution, she had re- 
stored to the Church that she loved, 
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a place of refuge and a fountain of 
healing. 

As Pére Cros has said, “What 
overwhelms, what is so striking—is 
the infirmity, the smallness, the 
misery, the ineptitude, the multiple 
disproportion between this girl and 
the thing that she has accom- 
plished.” 

One may still see, today, in the 
narrow street of the Petits-Fossés, 
in the shadow of the fortified castle, 
that dank little house that contains 
the discarded prison cell, le cachot, 
in which the family of Francois 
Soubirous lived. But le cachot is no 
longer a home; it is a shrine that 
draws the devotees of Bernadette. 

The stone on which Bernadette 
used to stand to be seen by the peo- 
ple has gone now from the thres- 
hold. It is considered sacred and 
housed appropriately in the Hos- 
pice-Convent. 

Inside the house the hallway and 
heavy doors are unchanged. The 
room itself, with a window re- 
opened, has been made into an altar 
where stands the statue of Our 
Lady of All Graces before which 
Bernadette loved to pray. It was 
this statue that stood on the right 
side of the main altar before the 
old church was destroyed. It was 
this statue that Bernadette had 
thought looked a little like her 
“petito damizélo” that first Febru- 
ary day. 

The paving-stones of the street 
there are still trenched, still uneven 
and difficult, but the little old road 
that led to the Baods gate and the 
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Pont-Vieux has disappeared. The 
Baodis gate and the Pont-Vieux 
themselves have gone. New bridges, 
and broad roads, shop-lined and 
backed by prosperous hotels have 
taken their places. 

Great avenues across the Plain of 
Savy where the little wood road 
passed the mill. Paved walks as- 
cend the hillside up which Berna- 
dette climbed so laboriously. The 
mill-canal through which she waded 
has been covered with concrete and 
from somewhere comes the roar of 
the entrenched waters. The Gave 
de Pau has been pushed back. The 
concrete esplanade bears a metal 
marker near the spot where once 
she knelt. Above the grotto, the 
statue, never approved by Berna- 
dette, stands under the little stone 
arch. The grotto itself has been 
turned into a votive altar. Every- 
where are candles, and the chanting 
and prayers of the people. 

Gone are the moss and the flow- 
ers. The wild eglantine, uprooted by 
vandals, has been replaced, but the 
wild growth of the hillside has given 
way to formal parking, and the far 
bank of the river is redressed and 
replanted. 

As happens at shrines, those who 
try to honor the saints with im- 
provements usually obliterate the 
saints. But these are only the mod- 
ern aspects, only transitory. Some 
day historians will disentangle the 
ancient remnants and, reconstruct- 
ing them lovingly, make them live 
again. 

It is easy to see in all this only 
tawdriness and exploitation, but be- 
fore it is condemned one must stand 
first in the long shadow cast by 
Massabieille and see in its cavern 
and hear in its spring something 
infinitely older than our civilization. 
One must watch the long, slow, la- 


borious line file by the rock that is 
blackened alike by the lips of 
princes and peasants as they touch 
the spot hallowed for them by the 
Mother of God. 

The ancient rock and the Grotto 
are older than Lourdes as Berna- 
dette is older than Lourdes. Many 
of its people have seen apparitions; 
very many of its springs have seen 
healings. But it is a sound instinct 
in the people that makes them 
chose Bernadette to remember and 
to elevate. It is a sound instinct 
that makes them know that it is 
not always the powerful and the 
mighty who conquer, but sometimes 
the simple, the disinterested, the 
tranquil, the candid. 


—From Bernadette of Lourdes. By MARGARET 
Gray BLanton (New York. Longmans, Green 
& Co.). 





THE CHRISTIAN AND WAR TODAY 


ALREADY the cry “See how these 
Christians love one another” re- 
verberates ironically down the ages 
of Christendom; are we to invite 
that cry once again, and to give it, 
by the magnitude and the horror of 
modern war, a greater intensity of 
disgust, and a greater validity, than 
ever before? ... 

There is so much misunderstand- 
ing, so much misapprehension of 
the real issue, not only between 
Christians and non-Christians, but 
between Christians themselves. It 
is so often assumed by those for 
whom the question of war presents 
little difficulty, that those for whom 
it does are deficient in concern for 
international justice. It is so often 
assumed that those who feel them- 
selves unable to take part in war 
to-day are selfish escapists. On 
the other hand, it is sometimes as- 
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sumed that anyone who is in fact 
anxious to take part has not taken 
the trouble to consider the moral 
problem at all; is merely swallow- 
ing uncritically the conventional 
morality of the society in which he 
lives. Both these sets of charges 
may be true of individual cases. 
They are certainly not true in the 
generalized form in which they are 
sometimes made, or implied. It is 
only when one has deeply con- 
sidered the problem in its entirety, 
and not merely in one or other of 
its aspects, that the real dilemma, 
and the tragedy of it, are revealed. 

The need of unity here among 
Christians is absolutely imperative. 
If only we were at one in our appre- 
hension of the problem, and our re- 
actions to it, we could speak as a 
body. If we could speak as a body, 
perhaps it would be possible for us 
to define the conditions under 
which we considered it, here and 
now, morally permissible to fight; 
to repudiate explicitly and abso- 
lutely the methods we considered 
immoral; to dissociate ourselves, 
not only in word, but in fact, from 
the killing of the innocent, the fo- 
menting of hatred against our 
brethren. 

As it is, the individual is forced 
to act for himself. Before he can 
act, he must decide. He must de- 
cide in accordance with the princi- 
ple that we may not do evil that 
good may come. If he is driven to 
the conclusion that to take active 
part in war to-day is to do evil, he 
must try to refuse to do that evil. 
That does not mean that he must 
resign himself to another evil: the 
evil of doing nothing against injus- 
tice, the evil of allowing lawless vio- 
lence to do what it will. We may 


often be called upon to choose to 
suffer the less of two evils; we can- 
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not be called upon to choose to do 
the less of two evils. “A man,” as 
St. Thomas puts it, “may not com- 
mit one sin in order to avoid an- 
other.” If it is plainly our duty to 
resist evil, and the way of resistance 
by war is closed to us, we must find 
other ways. If it should come to 
this, that no way seemed humanly 
possible to us, then we should be 
obliged to put our plight in the 
hands of God, and to resort to su- 
pernatural means in default of 
natural. 

One thing is certain. We shall 
not act rightly, we shall not judge 
rightly, unless we see and judge the 
problem in its entirety; unless we 
take account of all the factors; un- 
less we consider not only cause and 
intention, but means as well; above 
all, unless we remember that war 
to-day, the war not of army against 
army but of nation against nation, 
finds its primary objective in the 
innocent, the poor, those of whom 
Christ foretold we should hear it 
said at the Judgement: Inasmuch as 
you did it to one of these, my least 
brethren, you did it to Me. 


—From Morality and War. By GeraLp VANN, 
0.P. (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne), 
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CATHOLIC MODERATES 


A MAxIM of the Scholastics was 
Agere sequitur esse, or to para- 
phrase, What a being does depends 
on what the being is. In the pres- 
ent connection, we may reason from 
this maxim that supernatural ac- 
tions can only proceed from a su- 
pernaturalized being. It is only by 
sharing in Christ’s life that we be- 
come capable of imitating—in any 
deep and real sense the actions of 
Christ. Therefore it is foolish to 
place all our emphasis on doing 
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what we should do. We must em- 
phasize equally the necessity of 
being what we should be. 

Another extremely important 
conclusion follows from this max- 
im. Man in a state of grace is radi- 
cally different from the merely 
natural man. The latter is only what 
he appears to be, a creature with 
human body, soul, intellect, will, 
passions. But man in a state of 
grace is something infinitely more 
than this. He shares the Divine Na- 
ture. He enjoys the unimaginable 
dignity of being a child of God, a 
temple of the Holy Ghost. The 
Spirit of God dwells in him. 

Now by the principle Agere se- 
quitur esse, the actions of this child 
of God should differ from the ac- 
tions of a man who does not enjoy 
this dignity. In other words, being 
a Catholic should involve, not lead- 
ing a life a little different from 
others, but leading a life strikingly 
and surprisingly different from the 
lives of average, worldly people. It 
is unfortunate that many Catholics 
have lost sight of this principle. 
The twentieth century vigorously 
denies the supernatural. It is not 
strange, then, that the supernatural 
should become vague even to many 
good Catholics. The tragic result 
is that, having lost sight of the sur- 
passing wonder of sanctifying grace, 
they lose sight also of the great sub- 
limity of the Catholic ideal of con- 
duct. They try to explain away the 
hard sayings of the Gospels. They 
try to minimize the Catholic’s obli- 
gations, until their ideal of Chris- 
tian conduct is little above the ideal 
of the decent man of the world. 
These Catholic moderates talk a 
great deal about caution, circum- 
spection, and the golden mean— 
but they seldom talk of heroism, 
generosity, martyrdom. Their ideal 
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is a comfortable, middle-aged ideal. 
It is a congenial ideal for the 
bourgeoisie; but is it the ideal of 
Jesus Christ? 

The question is enormously im- 
portant. If the Catholic moderates 
are right, then we may well expunge 
heroism from our vocabulary, and 
conform ourselves to the pattern of 
decent worldliness. But are they 
right? Pick up your New Testa- 
ment, read it without bias, and see. 

How does the New Testament 
present the Christian life? Is it pre- 
sented as only a minor improve- 
ment over downright worldliness? 
Of course not! It is presented as 
something new, a way of life very 
superior even to the restrained 
idealism of the Old Testament. The 
Christian is not an improved pagan. 
He is not even an improved Jew. 
He is a “new creature” (Gal. 6:15). 

Being something entirely new, the 
Christian has a new set of obliga- 
tions. “You have heard that it hath 
been said, an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. But I say to you 
not to resist evil, but if one strike 
thee on thy right cheek turn to 
him also the other. . . . You have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thy enemy. But I say to you, Love 
your enemies; do good to them that 
hate you: and pray for them that 
persecute and calumniate you” (Mt. 
5:38-39, 43-44). If, then, the ideal 
of Christ is so far above the Old 
Testament ideal, how much the 
more is it above the standard of 
the pagan world! 

Simple honesty compels one to 
admit that the New Testament ideal 
preached to the motley crowds of 
Galilee was a very sublime ideal. 
It was not the comfortable, easy 
way of life preached by the Catho- 
lic moderates. It was a life of 
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breathless heroism, nay, a life of 
literally divine perfection. “Be you 
therefore perfect as also your heav- 
enly Father is perfect” (Mt. 5:48). 

The totalitarian states—Germany, 
for example, Russia, Italy—are de- 
manding heroism of their subjects. 
They teach that man belongs to 
the state; his education, his recre- 
ation, his work, even his life, must 
be dedicated to their mean ideal of 
exaggerated nationalism. 

The world thus demands heroism 
of its minions. This being the case, 
shall we be content to serve Christ 
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languidly? Shall we explain away 
the demands of His precepts and 
give Him a grudging loyalty? No! 
But as the supernatural dignity of 
the Christian enormously surpasses 
the mean status of the natural man, 
so let us try to render Him a service 
whose heroic loyalty shall propor- 
tionately surpass the service which 
the world demands of its subjects. 
Only thus can we call ourselves fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


—From This Way to Heaven. By Pav 
HANty Furrey (Silver Spring, Md. The Preser- 
vation Press). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


THE TRUE JEW 


THERE are Jews and Jews, just 
as there are Christians and Chris- 
tians; and to condemn all because 
of a few is a too-common fallacy of 
historians. Among the gangsters 
of America, Italian and Irish names 
are prominent; but that fact would 
be a false gauge whereby to reckon 
the influence of the glorious Catho- 
lic Church, whether in the United 
States, in Italy or in Ireland. In 
the same way the sincere Jew, of 
whom there are many, cannot but 
resent the tacit condemnation which 
a sweeping use of the term. . 
[“anti-god Jew” implies]. An “anti- 
god” Jew, the victim would retort 
with truth, is a contradiction in 
terms; a Jew is pre-eminently one 
who worships the one God, one who 
has been His champion through all 
the ages. Hence, he would say, the 
Jews who have promoted revolu- 
tion, the Jews who have bowed 
down and worshipped the Golden 
Calf, have done these things pre- 
cisely because they have lost the re- 
ligious spirit of their creed, and 
have been unworthy of their race. 
The true Jew reveres the Deca- 
logue as we do, and many are led 
to realize that Catholicism is but 
the fulfilment of the Law. The 
present writer knows not a few 
Catholic Jews, men and women, 
who are both an honour and an in- 
Spiration to their fellow-Catholics. 
What our Catholic charities, espe- 
cially in London, owe to Jewish 
benefactors, is incalculable. At this 
moment we know of a whole Jew- 


ish family under instruction, hop- 
ing to be received before Easter, 
the head of which has for years 
made a point of giving away large 
sums in charity; the only condition 
of his donations being that his 
name should never be revealed. 
For such as these, numerous as 
they are, we plead that the word 
Jew, as meaning anti-god revolu- 
tionist or anti-god financier, should 
not be used without much discrimi- 
nation. We can never forget that 
Our Lady and her Son were of that 
race; for that reason alone we 
would have the name respected, 
especially today when its pagan ene- 
mies combine it in the same con- 
demnation with the name of Chris- 


tian. 
—Tue Late BisHop ALBAN Gooner, in The 
Month (London), March, 1936. 
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THE TIMELESSNESS OF CATHOLIC 
ART 


ALL Christian Liturgies are essen- 
tially public and corporate acts of 
worship, in which the whole body 
of the faithful united in Christ with 
the priest at the altar participates. 
In the Western Liturgies this pub- 
lic and corporate character is par- 
ticularly marked, by the sobriety 
and objectivity of the greater part 
of the liturgical texts, by their con- 
tinual exchanges between priest 
and people and the repeated men- 
tion of the “circumstantes” in 
prayers and rubrics, and by the re- 
fusal to adopt the Eastern icono- 
stasis, with its exclusion of the 
laity from the sanctuary. The best 
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modern art and architecture is ad- 
mirably fitted for buildings for this 
kind of worship. The great open 
spaces free from screens or pillars 
in which modern architects delight 
enable the congregation to feel 
themselves in touch with what is 
going on at the altar as they can 
in the Roman Basilicas, the most 
primitive homes of our Liturgy, 
and as they could not in the Gothic 
cathedrals with their solid choir- 
screens and innumerable cluster- 
ing columns and screened chantries 
to impede the view. The modern 
insistence on fitness for function 
and dislike of superfluity means 
that attention is concentrated on 
the liturgically important parts of 
the church; on the porch outside 
and the font and high altar inside. 
The font especially, too often 
shamefully neglected in nineteenth- 
century church designs has been re- 
stored to its proper place of honour 
in many modern churches... . Fur- 
ther, the desire of the modern build- 
ers to make the decoration as well 
as the structure of their churches 
functional and rational means that 
it is not only concentrated on the 
liturgically important parts but is 
inspired by theology rather than 
by sentimentalism. The sickly 
pietistic emotion of the average 
products of commercial church art 
and their absence of any genuine 
vitality or meaning have certainly 
had a bad effect on the spiritual life 
of Catholic people in the last cen- 
tury or so. Finally, whatever its 
faults or exaggerations, modern art 
is at least alive. The dead mechani- 
cal copying of past styles made a 
very bad vehicle of expression for 
the abounding life of the Church; 
and the belief in a special “eccle- 
siastical style” helped to foster the 
dangerous delusion that the Church 
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has no concern with anything out- 
side the sacristy. .. . 

The Catholic can less than any- 
one be content to live in a thin slice 
of time. He can never have the 
foolish ambition to be modern and 
nothing else, to live cut off from the 
past. The whole past of the human 
race is alive and important for us 
now in the Scriptures, in the Lit- 
urgy, and in Theology. If we are 
living and thinking with the 
Church we are primitive, Jewish, 
Byzantine, mediaeval, baroque as 
well as modern. Our art therefore 
must be genuinely traditional and 
must have some living link with the 
past. Owing to the modern power 
of imaginative realization of history 
. . . the modern architect can meet 
this need far better than the nine- 
teenth -century copyist. There is 
more of the spirit and effect of late 
French Gothic (in so far as it was 
genuinely in the Catholic liturgical 
tradition and not a brilliant aberra- 
tion) in a church like Notre Dame 
de Raincy in Paris, which is all 
steel and concrete and does not con- 
tain a single “Gothic” form, than 
in any number of copies or pas- 
tiches: and the modern churches 
of Rome and the Campagna towns 
are quite clearly products of the 
same religious and cultural tradi- 
tion which produced St. Paul’s 
Without the Walls or St. Maria in 
Cosmedin. The modern architect, 
too, can work closer to traditional 
styles than this without losing 
his essential modernity of spirit 
and technique, as in the build- 
ings of Lutyens in England, Boss- 
let in Germany, and Kropholler in 
Holland. 

Modern church architecture is in 
a confused and transitional stage. 
It has many faults which are not 
likely to be overcome until we man- 
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age to rebuild a Christian civiliza- 
tion: but as expressed in its best 
principles and by its best exponents 
it is conformity with the law and 
mind of the Church and the spirit 
of the Liturgy, and is capable of 
producing worthy, dignified and ap- 
propriate settings for Catholic wor- 
ship. 


—A. H. ARMSTRONG, in The Downside Review 
(Downside Abbey, Bath), October, 1939. 
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A “COMPLETE” MAN 


I aM not sure, but I think I ap- 
plied to Fr. Thurston first about 
Lourdes. I am sure that I had (and 
have) a special devotion to Our 
Lady of Lourdes, partly by instinct 
and also for reasons that I need not 
specify: yet, after reading Lasserre 
and Husenbeth, I could not feel 
that things had happened just like 
that. But, if not just like that, how 
much unlike that had they really 
been? I felt in the awkward posi- 
tion of believing the fact and disbe- 
lieving the evidence, an annoying 
kind of subjective impressionism. 
Then or later, Fr. Thurston, whose 
own devotion was real and deep, put 
me on to better documents: the 
mind could draw deep breaths of 
sincerity and probity, and one could 
encounter a treatment of evidence 
at least as exhaustive, honest and 
sensitive as anything I was by then 
getting at Oxford about secular 
topics. ... 

It seems to me that his reverence 
for sanctity was such that he really 
wanted to wean the devout from 
concentration on those semi-physi- 
cal or maybe purely psychological 
phenomena on which the greedy- 
for-oddities do prefer to concen- 
trate. 

Hence — but only in part — his 
rather surprising readiness to admit 
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evidence for “poltergeists” and so 
on. I said that my objection to 
them was ethical, not metaphysical 
(if that is the right word). It has 
always seemed obvious to me that 
man is on but the fringe of spiritual 
existence: look at the words that 
St. Paul piles up—Powers, Domi- 
nations, Princes, and so on—which 
we echo in our Prefaces to Mass. 
Fr. Thurston agreed readily that 
“spirits” are such as to “differ” 
among themselves at any rate up- 
wards —i.e., that there could be 
what you might call “ordinary 
angels” immeasurably transcended 
by Archangels, Seraphim and other 
superb creations of God Almighty. 
Well, I asked, if we did not know 
how high such creatures might go, 
did we know what was the “lowest” 
condition possible to them for a 
good existence? In physical cre- 
ation a slug is good, but we don’t 
think of it as very highly developed. 
Could you have a sort of slug-angel 
absolutely good of its kind but able 
to entertain (for example) hardly 
any ideas at all? He welcomed the 
suggestion delightedly, and said 
that that was just what poltergeists 
probably were. But then, I urged, 
they break people’s cherished china, 
make them jump, and so on—and 
that is not kind. You could not 
have unkindness even in low-grade 
good spirits. .. . He said it was just 
being “mischievous” — childish. I 
agreed that earth, purgatory and 
heaven was a series about which we 
knew as proper to us, and that we 
had been told nothing about what, 
if any, series might be true for un- 
embodied spirits; but I did not like 
to think that the spiritual world 
contained a hierarchy of creatures 
that were (i) not wicked; (ii) not 
yet perfect, and definitely (iii) silly 
even from our human standpoint 
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and, once more, unkindly so. He 
would reply: “There may be plenty 
you don’t like.” And no doubt that 
is so. After all, Revelation contains 
what is necessary for our salvation, 
and is not an exhaustive account of 
all that is. Anyhow, I don’t think 
he had much objection to spirits be- 
ing “impish,” or mischievous, be- 
cause he had a sufficiently impish 
side to himself. 

Fr. Thurston therefore repre- 
sented himself to me as a very 
“complete” man, and the highest 
version of the complete man—the 
Catholic man. It is odd to me to 
reflect that, long before I really had 
any right to form a judgment, cer- 
tain authors made an uncomfort- 
able impression on me: I could not 
feel that they were quite sincere 
(indeed they turned out to be most 
definitely not so) or quite trust- 
worthy (which I wanted them to 
be, however much I also longed for 
a little audacity, vivacity, along 
with a respectable knowledge of as 
many facts as man might be rea- 
sonably expected to have), and yet 
that Fr. Thurston never made any 
such impression on me. I knew 
that he enjoyed good food, music 
and pictures; I knew that his physi- 
cal endurance was great and that he 
was still in soul a cricketer: I ad- 
mitted that he had special gifts— 
he began to write in the Month 
directly after his Juniorate, before 
I was born .. .; I knew his modesty 
and generosity, which he shared 
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however with most 
scholars or scientific men; but not 
until, at the end of my theology, I 
fell ill and was fired off to his pet 
nursing home, did I begin to appre- 
ciate alike his kindness and his 
spirituality. He came there regu- 
larly to offer Mass; so it was to him 
that I went to confession and from 
him that I received Holy Commu- 
nion. It was then that the origin of 
his “completeness” became clear. 
His centre and origin of force, his 
freely, fearlessly exploring ten- 
dency into all of God’s creation, his 
serenity (which did not imply any- 
thing like a placid temperament: he 
could feel savage and be sharp), his 
extreme humility, and his truthful- 
ness were all God or due to God, 
whence he started and whither he 
returned. This was one reason 
why, being modestly at home in the 
divine Court, he felt also at home 
with its grander inhabitants, the 
Saints; and why, precisely because 
of his respect for their sanctity, he 
could not bear to see them tricked 
out in tinsel nor vulgarised by para- 
graphs which distracted readers 
from everything that was most real 
about them. May this honourable 
man receive from us our whole- 
hearted homage; we are sure that 
his indomitable energy has found 
that “rest” which means freedom 
and scope for work which cannot 
tire. 


—C. C. Martinpae, S.J., in Studies (Dublin), 
December. 
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Recent Events 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


At the beginning of the year 
word was received from Rome of 
the appointment of the Most Rev. 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death, on 
October 3, 1939, of His Eminence 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. The Most Rev. 
Moses E. Kiley, Bishop of Trenton, 
New Jersey, is promoted to the 
Archbishopric in Wisconsin. 

Archbishop Stritch was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, fifty-two years 
ago. He studied in Rome and was 
ordained there, May 21, 1910, and 
returned to Tennessee to take up 
parish work in Memphis. Six years 
later he became secretary to Bishop 
Byrne of Nashville, and then be- 
came Chancellor. In 1921 he was 
named Bishop of Toledo, Ohio, and 
was consecrated on November 30th 
of that year. Here he remained un- 
til the summer of 1930 when Bishop 
Stritch was elevated to be Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee. Last Novem- 
ber the Archbishop became chair- 
man of the administrative board of 
the N. C. W. C. 

Archbishop-elect Kiley is a native 
of Nova Scotia, where he was born 
November 13, 1876, but he came to 
Massachusetts as a young man. 
Having decided to study for the 
priesthood he entered St. Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore, but was 
sent to Rome where he completed 
his studies and was ordained, in 
1911, for the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago where various works of charity 
engaged his priestly zeal until 1926 


when Msgr. Kiley returned to Rome 
to become spiritual director of the 
North American College. In that 
same year he accompanied Car- 
dinal Bonzano to the International 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. 
The Diocese of Trenton was vacant 
for over a year following the death 
of Bishop John J. McMahon, De- 
cember 31, 1932. Msgr. Kiley was 
consecrated Bishop of this See in 
March, 1934. In 1937 the new Dio- 
cese of Camden was formed out of 
a portion of the territory of the 
Trenton Diocese. 

Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann has been Auxiliary Bishop of 
St. Louis since 1933. He was born 
in that city fifty-seven years ago. 
He has now been appointed to 
Wichita, Kansas, a See vacant since 
the death of Bishop Schwertner last 
October. 

An Auxiliary has been named to 
assist the Most Rev. Rudolph A. 
Gerken, Archbishop of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; he is the Very Rev. 
Dr. Sidney M. Metzger, a priest of 
the Archdiocese of San Antonio, 
Texas, who has been pro-Rector of 
St. John’s Seminary in San Antonio 
since 1933. He made his studies in 
Rome where he was ordained, April 
3, 1926. 

A new diocese is being formed 
with Gallup, New Mexico, as the 
See. Territory formerly included 
in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe and 
in the Diocese of Tucson, Arizona, 
has been taken; it has an area of 
over 90,000 square miles, with an 
estimated population of 150,000, of 
whom about 30,000 are Catholics, 
and half of these are Indians. No 
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bishop has been named for the See 
at this writing. This brings the 
total number of diocese in this 
country to 112. 
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HEywoop Broun 


Heywoop Broun, one of the most 
widely read columnists in this 
country, startled those who called 
him a leader of the liberals by join- 
ing the Catholic Church last May. 
He was baptized by the Right Rev. 
Fulton J. Sheen of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, on May 23d. On the 
following Sunday, which was Pente- 
cost, he received his first Holy 
Communion and was confirmed by 
Archbishop Spellman. Mr. Broun 
was stricken with pneumonia in 
December and died December 18th, 
at the age of fifty-one. 

At his Funeral Mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral a few days later, 
Msgr. Sheen, who was the celebrant 
of the Mass, preached on “The 
Biography of a Soul,” and told the 
congregation, which was estimated 
at nearly 3,000—many of these be- 
ing non-Catholics—the reasons 
which had led to Mr. Broun’s con- 
version: his recognition of the in- 
spiration for womanhood there is 
in devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
his conviction that the only moral 
authority left in the world is the 
papacy, his fear of death, and his 
conclusion that he must have a re- 
ligion with a social aspect. With 
all of these was the earnest quest, 
on Heywood Broun’s part, for 
something that would bring peace 
to his soul. 

Heywood Broun was born in 
Brooklyn, December 7, 1888, and 
began newspaper work when he left 
Harvard in 1910; he was a reporter, 
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a member of the re-write staff, a 
a sports critic, a dramatic critic, 
finally a columnist. In 1917 he 
went overseas as a war-correspond- 
ent. He wrote a book, With Gen- 
eral Pershing and the American 
Expeditionary Forces, upon his re- 
turn. He was one of the founders 
of the American Newspaper Guild 
in 1933 and was its president from 
that time until his death. 

Since he began newspaper work 
Heywood Broun was associated 
with several New York papers: 
The New York Tribune, The World 
(from which he was discharged for 
an article in The Nation), The Tele- 
gram, The World-Telegram, The 
New York Post. Broun wrote 
Hangman’s House, a masterpiece of 
invective on the Sacco - Vanzetti 
case. He also wrote Pieces of Hate, 
The Boy Grew Older, Seeing Things 
at Night, and Sitting on the World. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


-— 
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CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Tue fifteenth annual meeting of 
the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association was held at the 
Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., just before New Year’s. “Phi- 
losophy of the State” was the gen- 
eral topic of discussion, and the 
first session presented the Rev. Dr. 
John F. McCormick, S.J., of Loyola 
University, Chicago, who read a pa- 
per setting forth the principles on 
which the relations of individuals to 
the State must be founded; the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph V. Trunk, S.M., of Sioux 
City, Iowa, developed this subject 
by proving that man’s dignity and 
divine destiny are factors that must 
enter into every study of civic 
rights. At the same session Dr. 
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Goetz Briefs of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., discussed 
“The Philosophy of Democracy.” 

Another session brought together 
Dr. Waldemar Gurian of Notre 
Dame University speaking on “The 
Totalitarian State,” Dr. Joseph Cook 
of London, Ontario, who spoke on 
“The Corporative State,” and the 
Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart of the 
Catholic University, who discussed 
the question of “The Church and 
the State.” An independent Church 
properly constituted in the Church- 
State relation, can save the state 
from itself and for itself, said Dr. 
Hart. 

At the dinner which closed the 
sessions, the Right Rev. Joseph M. 
Corrigan, rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, presented the greetings of 
the University; the Right Rev. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen of the University 
faculty, spoke on “Philosophy and 
the World Crisis,” the Rev. Martin 
C. D’Arcy, S.J., at present of Ford- 
ham University, “Philosophy in 
Present-Day Europe.” The Rev. Dr. 
William P. O’Connor, President, 
made his address on “The Political 
Philosopher.” 

Dr. Francis E. McMahon of Notre 
Dame University was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association for the com- 
ing year, the Right Rev. Fulton J. 
Sheen, Vice-President, and the Rev. 
Dr. Charles A. Hart was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The American Catholic Historical 
Association also held its annual 
meeting, the twentieth, in Washing- 
ton, during Christmas week. His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate, attended the public session in 
which Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, li- 
brarian of the University of Texas 
and retiring president of the Asso- 
ciation, read a paper which con- 
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tained the theme of the entire meet- 
ing: the growing interest in the 
Latin-American Republics. The 
Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Code, of the 
Catholic University, spoke of Mexi- 
co, calling for practical steps to be 
taken to make known to English 
readers Mexico’s cultural achieve- 
ments, and suggesting that our 
State Department which desires 
closer and friendlier relations be- 
tween us and Mexico, should give its 
whole-hearted support to students 
to encourage interest in Mexican 
culture and publish the results of 
their scholarly findings. He said 
the Mexican Government was doing 
this for Mexican students. The Rev. 
Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., of 
the Catholic University, presented a 
paper covering the Catholic litera- 
ture of Mexico from 1810 to 1910. 
The Rev. Dr. David A. Rubio, of the 
Catholic University, spoke on the 
achievements of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peru in its short history 
of only twenty-one years. Miss 
Elizabeth W. Loughran, of Boston 
College, discussed Bolivia, and the 
Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the N. C. W. C., dealt with 
the Catholic culture in the Carib- 
bean area, that is, in the West In- 
dies. It was necessary to make 
known the social teaching of the 
Church, said Dr. McGowan, through 
the network of lay organizations 
that have come into being among 
the islands; that, he hoped, would 
strengthen “its now tenuous hold 
upon the profession classes.” 
Herbert H. Coulson of St. Louis 
University was elected President for 
the coming year, and Marshall W. 
Baldwin of New York University 
First Vice-President. The Right 
Rev. Dr. Guilday of the Catholic 
University was re-elected Secretary. 








ENVOY TO THE VATICAN 


Two days before Christmas, 
President Roosevelt addressed spe- 
cial Christmas messges to Pope 
Pius XII... to Dr. Geoirve A. But- 
trick, president of the Fede-al 
Council of Churches of Chris. in 
America, and to Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
president of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America, asking for 
combined religious action in co- 
operation with his own efforis to 
bring about woild pezce and under- 
standing. In his letter to His Holi- 
ness, the Pre_ident stvied his desire 
to send a persone! representative to 
the Vatican to facililate this work 
of mutual co-operation. He named 
Myron C. Taylo:. an Episcopalian 
and one of ihe nation’s Jeading in- 
dustrialisis. Mr. Taylor has lived 
in Florence Italy, and hos only re- 
cently returned to this country. He 
is the vice-chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Refuge Committee to 
aid fugitives from persecution. He 
will have the title of Ambassador 
Extraordinary without Porifolio. 

It was the Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
who conferred at the White House 
on December 23d regar Jing this ap- 
pointment, and who celivered the 
President’s ietter to the Apostolic 
Delegate, His Excellency the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 
Mr. Taylor will probably not go to 
Rome immediately. 

The United States was first rep- 
resented at the Vatican by consuls, 
the first of whom was eppointed in 
1797. President Polk established 
an American Mission to ihe Papal 
States and our diplomatic relations 
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with the Vatican continued up to 
1867, when Congress re:vsed to 
provide funds for the maintenance 
of the Mission. 

On the whole. the news of the ap- 
pointment of the Envoy to ihe Vati- 
can was received wilh cordial ap- 
proval. It was reporied from the 
White House at the end o! Decem- 
ber, that out of 400 te!egrams re- 
ceived only four could be ¢' assed as 
critical of the President's «ction, 
and these had been sent by people 
apparently laboring under the mis- 
apprehension that ihe appo »tment 
meant the :¢-e_tablishwent of dip- 
lomatic relations between _ the 
United States and the Holy See. 
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DEATH OF JOHN G. SNEAD-Cox 


Ar the age of eighty-five John 
George Snead-Cox, forme. editor of 
the London Tablet, died December 


30th. He had been prominent in 
the history of English Catholic 
letters for two generat’o' Mr. 


Snead-Cox was a grand-ne; vuew, on 
his mcther’s side, of Cardina! Weld. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst. and 
was edmitted to the Bar in 1881. 
He became editor of the Tab/et in 
1884 and held this post till 1920. 
During the World War he lost three 
sons, killed in action. Mr. Snead-Cox 
was the auihor of The Life of Crrdi- 
dinal Varghan, on the publication 
of which Pope Pius X. wrote him an 
autographed letter of thanks. He 
also wrote Jubilee Tide in Rome. 
Upon his retirement from the 7d- 
let, he received a gold medg! from 
Pope Benedict XV. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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Our Contributors 


WE are happy to say that despite 
his “Women Are Incredible,” which 
we feared would surely be the death 
of him, HuGH ALLEN still survives! 
And strange to say in these feminis- 
tic days there was no woman who 
answered his challenge satisfactor- 
ily as we suggested, though our cor- 
respondence files could disclose 
some choice bits on the subject. 
Mr. Allen is a former contributor, 
Jesuit trained (but ladies, don’t 
blame St. Ignatius), who has re- 
turned to the literary field after 
several years absence. “The Dark 
Night of Ernest Hemingway” seems 
proof positive that that is where he 
belongs. 

AFTER six years of college and 
graduate school work, of contact 
with students of every kind and 
from every part of the country, of 
participation in debating, in college 
newspaper conferences and interna- 
tional club meetings, of hitch-hiking 
around the country, of working as a 
common laborer in a factory, EMER- 
SON Hynes (“On Considering My 
Generation”) finds himself well 
qualified to write on the spirit 
which dominates his generation. 
And not his alone, alas and alack! 
Mr. Hynes began his teaching career 
last September at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minnesota. May 
he and others like him do some- 
thing to change that spirit! 

WouLp that we could get more 
stories written with the dramatic 
intensity of MicHAEL KEnt’s “Sun- 
set Gun.” And would that it could 
have a very wide circulation, for it 
is an aspect of a grim subject which 
the world would do well to con- 


sider. The writer, author of many 
short stories and of essays on art 
and music, confesses that this is 
his favorite story and avers that its 
central episode is true. It comes 
to us from Provincetown where Mr. 
Kent makes his home. 

Ir does not do to be tense too 
long, so for a lighter mood we give 
you ELEANOR Downino’s charming 
“Peterkin,” guaranteed to break 
down the prejudices of the most 
seasoned cat hater. (We have one 
right here on whom we have tried 
it.) Miss Downing, who has been 
assistant professor of English in 
Brooklyn College since 1931, has 
accustomed us to expect delightful 
essays as well as fine poetry from 
her pen. 

SURELY we have all puzzled over 
the question which ELLEN TARRY 
poses, and answers, “Why Is Not 
the Negro Catholic?” Miss Tarry 
is a native of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, where she taught in the pub- 
lic schools and wrote feature arti- 
cles for a Negro weekly before com- 
ing to this city ten years ago. Here 
she has continued to write, studying 
at the same time in the Writer’s 
Laboratory under the auspices of 
the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, and specializing in juvenile 
literature. As a result, the Garden 
City Publishing Co. is _ bringing 
out a story of hers in June and 
she has a book-length manuscript 
ready for publication. Every Sat- 
urday Miss Tarry conducts a Story 
Hour for the C. Y. O. Clubs at 
Friendship House, about which 
Mrs. Brady wrote for us last month 
in “The Baroness in Harlem.” 
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Christened in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and later baptized a 
Congregationalist, Miss Tarry be- 
came a Catholic seventeen years 
ago. We hope to hear more from 
her in the future. 

We confess to a self-interested 
satisfaction whenever our dramatic 
critic Mrs. EUPHEMIA VAN RENs- 
SELAER WYATT goes vacationing in 
out of the way places, for we know 
we shall be going there too later on. 
So now we are off for “Yucatan,” 
and a unique trip it is. Mrs. Wyatt, 
whose numerous activities astound 
us, is Chairman of the National 
Catholic Theater Conference for 
New York, a director of the Catho- 
lic Big Sisters and a member of the 
advisory boards of Albertus Magnus 
College and of the Carroll Club; 
she organized the Caritas Club 
for Business Girls, is the author of 
two plays, Monica and Her Coun- 
try and is constantly in demand on 
lecture platforms, be it on the 
Drama, the Novel or American His- 
tory, — and, tell it not in Gath — 
three times a Grandmother! 

Unper the tutelage of Francis 
X. Murpnuy, C.SS.R., our readers 
should by this time feel quite at 
home with the early Fathers. “Foil 
for the Irascible Hermit” makes 
them particularly human, and with- 
out doubt Rufinus will help Mr. 
Murphy on his upward path hence- 
forth, St. Jerome to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Mr. Murphy is 
also a contributor to the Liguorian 
and The Commonweal. 

MANY a young man, we are sure, 
has found himself in the position of 
the hero of the Rev. W. J. Ran- 
DALL’s “Idealist Meets Diva” though 
he may not have been so easily dis- 
illusioned. Father Randall is a 
member of the Catholic Missionary 
Society of England and is at pres- 
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ent stationed at the Mission House 
in London. He studied at the Col- 
legio Beda in Rome, was later at- 
tached to St. David’s Cathedral in 
Cardiff, and from 1935-1938 was 
Editor of the Catholic Gazette, the 
organ of his Society. He is already 
known to American readers in the 
pages of The Sign, though this is 
his first contribution to THE CaTHo- 
Lic WORLD. 

JAMES OwEN Tryon’s (“Murder 
in the Making”) well of stranger- 
than-fiction fact seems to be a bot- 
tomless one! We are glad to hear 
that his unique tales are to be pre- 
served in book form. He has gath- 
ered them together and they are 
awaiting publication. He writes to 
us from Florida, fortunate man! 

Wit “The Nun” we introduce to 
our readers a writer already well 
known in the Catholic literary field, 
Sister Mary Care, S.N.D., M.A. 
She is now stationed at the Provin- 
cial house of her Order in Cleve- 
land, engaged in research in apolo- 
getics and in writing, but she has 
been for many years a teacher in its 
high schools and colleges. Her 
present article is a by-product of 
work done in the preparation of her 
Master’s thesis on The Nun in the 
New Social Order and is designed 
to satisfy an ever-growing curiosity 
on the part of non-Catholics. 

READERS of last month’s bio- 
graphical data will not be surprised 
that JamMES McCAWLEy should con- 
tinue to be preoccupied with ques- 
tions concerning peace and war. 
He touches upon a moot one now in 
“Churchmen and the War,” making 
us realize anew how complex the 
whole business is. 

In the Ball and the Cross Depart- 
ment this month we have a con- 
tributor who is becoming very well 
known personally as well as by his 
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writings to Americans, DONALD ATT- 
waTeR (“Christians and Conquer- 
ors in Abyssinia”). His most recent 
book on St. John Chrysostom has 
met with high praise everywhere. 

From Abyssinia we go to Finland, 
as Burton Holmes would say, not 
indeed to the war-torn Finland of 
today but to a happier past which 
casts its own illumination on the 
present. Dr. J. E. CONNER went “By 
Post-Sleigh through Finland” when 
he was United States Consul in the 
then St. Petersburg, that brave little 
land being part of his bailiwick. 
He has given us from time to time 
reminiscences of his Russian 
service. 

Poets: The Catholic Missionary 
Society of England figures for the 
second time in our February pages 
in the first of our poets, Rev. Ray- 
MOND O’FLYNN, M.A., resident like 
Father Randall at the Mission House 
in London. The classics are his 
recreation and to his first very dis- 
tinctive translation of Horace in our 
November, 1935, issue he now adds 
this of Catullus, “Sunt Lacrumae 
Rerum.” VERONICA SMYTH, B.A. 
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(“Prayer to Saint Veronica”), a re- 
cent graduate of Marguerite Bour- 
geoy College in Montreal is a new 
poet, whose work is however already 
well known in Canadian Catholic 
publications. She is a young lady 
with a keen social consciousness. 
Rev. RopERICK MACEACHEN reminds 
us very melodiously in “Dust to 
Dust” that Lent is once more upon 
us. From time to time through the 
years we hear from ALoysius CoLL 
(“Art Is Long”), a Pittsburgher by 
birth transplanted to St. Petersburg, 
Florida, who has two collections of 
verse to his credit. ARTHUR WAL- 
LACE PEACH of Northfield, Vermont, 
is another contributor of long stand- 
ing; his lyrics bring us something 
of the freshness of his Vermont 
hills even when he writes, as now, 
of “Lost Valleys.” From the Olde 
Stone Hermitage, his home in 
Sharon, Connecticut, Dr. LEONARD 
TWYNHAM sends us his sensitive 
“Before a Crucifix.” Formerly an 
Episcopalian clergyman, Dr. Twyn- 
ham became a Catholic three years 
ago; he writes for many periodicals 
besides our own. 














The Young Melbourne. 


Mew Books 


By Lord David Cecil.—To the End of the World. By 


Helen C. White.—Christianity and Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson.—Reason and 
Revelation in the Middle Ages. Same Author.—America Faces South. By T. R. 


Ybarra.—The Living Goya. 
Barrett to B. R. Haydon. 
Service. 
Maud. 
Strout.—Church and State. 


By W. G. Krivitsky.—A Goodly Fellowship. 
Her Journal Edited and Arranged for Publication by Richard Lee 
By Don Luigi Sturzo.—Primitive Revelation. 


By Mercedes C. Barbarossa.—Letters From Elizabeth 
Edited by Martha Hale Shackford.—In Stalin’s Secret 


By Mary Ellen Chase.— 


By Rev. 


William Schmidt, S.V.D. Translated by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D.—Shorter 


Notices. 


The Young Melbourne. By Lord 
David Cecil. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.00. 

The present volume is a study of 
Lady Caroline Lamb (saved from 
oblivion by her notorious affair 
with Byron) and her husband, later 
to be Lord Melbourne and Prime 
Minister of England. Like Lytton 
Strachey, in whose tradition he 
writes, the author aims to present 
a psychological portrait of his chief 
characters and succeeds admirably, 
for though he lacks Strachey’s 
ironic innuendo and surface glitter, 
he possesses intellectual honesty of 
his own. 

Cecil knows the eighteenth cen- 
tury intimately. One of his best 
chapters presents that particularly 
solid, complacent and in many ways 
satisfying sphere in which the great 
Whig families lived and had their 
being. They had their curious 
codes of honorable conduct; they 
married and gave in marriage with 
their eye on the main chance and 
they made the best of this world in 
the confident belief that if there 
were another, success in this one 
would prove them worthy to achieve 
it. 

After Eton, Cambridge and Glas- 
gow, William Lamb’s formal educa- 


tion was finished, but it took several 
years for him to find himself and to 
develop into the well-rounded and 
penetrating statesman he was des- 
tined to be. His marriage with 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby was a love 
affair; the quiet, shy and rather stiff 
young man was swept off his feet 
by the slender girl with the brilliant 
eyes and a genius for the unex- 
pected. She was _ tenderhearted, 
fearless, and unworldly, but a de- 
vouring egotism vitiated every ele- 
ment in her character. It was in- 
evitable that things should go bad- 
ly. Lamb was affectionate, thought- 
ful, and patient but his patience was 
sadly tried by a wife whose eager- 
ness for the limelight was a con- 
stantly growing passion. Her in- 
fatuation for Byron was bound to 
end in disaster for though he pro- 
fessed an equal passion he was him- 
self a hopeless egotist on whom 
every woman palled, and when he 
tired of Lady Caroline he told her 
so with brutal candor. When her 
attempts to win him back failed, 
she made the final mistake of pub- 
lishing Glenarvon, a novel in which 
she satirized Byron bitterly and, 
while her hand was at it, took pot 
shots at influential people like Lady 
Holland. This venture earned her 
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social ostracism and that in turn 
led her into follies which brought 
derision on her and evoked sympa- 
thy for her husband. 

He, meantime, endured this 
heartbreaking notoriety with amaz- 
ing patience and the people who 
urged him to quit his wife could 
not but admire him while wonder- 
ing at his refusal. At times he 
wished he were dead, but mostly he 
kept stoically silent and felt for 
Caroline a mingled pity and affec- 
tion which continued even after a 
separation had been effected. 
When, hopelessly sick of dropsy, 
she approached death she wrote: 
“I consider my painful illness as a 
great blessing; I feel returned to 
my God and duty and my dearest 
husband.” In this spirit she died 
and her husband now forty-nine 
and the bearer of his father’s title, 
free at last to concentrate his tal- 
ents on his career, began that 
course which was to justify George 
IV.’s prophecy that he would one 
day be Prime Minister. 

This is a brilliant and satisfying 
work done with stylistic perfection 
and worthy of the man who a few 
years ago won the Hawthornden 
Prize for The Stricken Deer. 

a. 3. ® 


To the End of the World. By Helen 
C. White. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

For modern Catholics, Helen 
White’s latest novel is both reas- 
suring and disturbing. The com- 
fortable text, “Behold, I am with 
you all days, even to the end of the 
world,” gives Miss White her title 
and, one might say, her theme. 
That text, set against an eighteenth 
century French Revolution back- 
ground, she explores with under- 
standing and insight. It is reas- 


suring, she finds, but it must be ex- 
actly understood: it promises no 
earthly Paradise; it does not nullify 
the primitive injunction to labor; 
it does not insure sweet and easy 
victory. “The struggle of the spirit 
in this world,” she makes Father 
Emery say, “is never wholly won 
and never quite lost.” 

Miss White’s novel does, indeed, 
bring out the wisdom of this re- 
mark. The French Church, as she 
delineates it, was like some ancient 
oak, half stifled by myriad foreign 
growths. Enemies identified it with 
political and artistocratic preten- 
sions, confused the eternal with the 
temporal, and sought to destroy 
both. But there was a living princi- 
ple in the old trunk, tender hands 
healed the gashes, and it flourishes 
today. (Alas, that winds are rising, 
clouds everywhere _ gathering 
again!) 

Miss White paints on a vast can- 
vas but she handles the aggregate 
easily. The central figure is the 
earnest young priest, Michel de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, member of the old 
aristocracy, but alert to its insuffi- 
ciencies. The exigencies of the time 
drive him from the seclusion of 
Cluny to parish work in the seeth- 
ing Vendée, to the prisons of Paris 
and to the foot of the guillotine, 
to a quiet sort of martyrdom out in 
the hills of Auvergnat, to Rome, and 
finally to parish work again near 
that same Cluny. There are other 
striking figures: Michel’s friend 
and guide, Superior of St. Sulpice, 
old Father Emery, who directs the 
work of reconstruction and who 
sees better than any other the 
Church’s independence of political 
systems; the heroic M. Carrichon, 
who carries on to martyrdom for a 
bishop who had joined the race to 
the border; the sprightly little Sis- 
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ter of Charity who moves easily and 
lovingly among cutthroats; oh, 
many others. And there are sud- 
den flashes of beauty scattered 
throughout that cannot be enumer- 
ated: bits of humor and tears for 
things, a revelation here of the 
struggles of a soul, there of the rav- 
ages of scandal or of the sodden 
dullness of oppressed people. 

Miss White has written an im- 
portant and a beautiful book. 

J. G. 


Christianity and Philosophy. By 
Etienne Gilson. Translated by 
Ralph McDonald, C.S.B. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

Reason and Revelation in the Middle 
Ages. By Etienne Gilson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Inc. $1.50. 

The first of these volumes opens 
with an address on the Sanctifica- 
tion of the Intellect delivered by Fa- 
ther Gerald B. Phelan at the Catho- 
lic Educational Press Congress in 
Milwaukee, 1938. The book itself 
contains a series of five lectures de- 
livered to a group of young Prot- 
estant theologians in Paris by the 
author, a man who has done more 
than any one else to give Thomism 
its rightful place in halls of philoso- 
phy on this side of the Atlantic. 
Convinced “that a clear disagree- 
ment is often more fruitful than the 
vague politeness of a misunder- 
standing,” M. Gilson states frankly 
his view that the Calvinistic and the 
Catholic attitudes toward philoso- 
phy must—because of their reli- 
gious presuppositions—differ vast- 
ly from each other. This of course 


is in line with the position to which 
he has elsewhere committed him- 
self on the indissoluble connection 
between truths of the theological 
and truths of the philosophical 
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order. He comments in a sort of 
parenthesis upon the controversy 
occasioned by his insistence upon 
the term “Christian philosophy” 
and tells how he became wedded 
to the expression in question. Brief- 
ly the story is that while writing 
The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy 
he discovered—as he thought—a 
notion which gave unity to the phi- 
losophy he was describing; and 
then later, in reading the Encycli- 
cal Aeterni Patris, he perceived that 
Pope Leo had already taught that 
very same interpretation. 

Here then he affirms his views 
even more boldly than before. “To 
demand that science and philosophy 
regulate themselves under theology, 
is first of all to ask them to agree 
to recognize their limits, to be con- 
tent to be a science or a philoso- 
phy, without pretending to trans- 
form themselves, as they are con- 
stantly doing, into a theology. It is 
also to demand them to take into 
consideration certain truths taught 
by the Church regarding the origin 
and the end of nature and of man, 
not always with the intention of 
transforming them into so many 
scientific truths and to teach them 
as such (for they may be objects of 
pure faith) but to avoid in their 
researches aimless strayings, which 
are ultimately much more prejudi- 
cial to science itself than they can 
be to Revelation.” This is plain 
speaking—sure to be unpopular, as 
M. Gilson well knows. But bal- 
anced and circumscribed as in this 
presentation, his principles seem 
unshakable. 


The second book named above— 
a small volume reproducing the 
Richards Lectures for 1937 in the 
University of Virginia—is an im- 
portant contribution to the history 






































of medieval philosophical thought. 
The author traces the development 
of two extremist schools: The 
“Theologists,” standing upon Ter- 
tullian’s concept of an irreconcilable 
antagonism between Christianity 
and philosophy, used Revelation as 
a substitute for rational knowl- 
edge. The other school, “Medieval 
Rationalists,” stemming from Aver- 
roes was composed of scholars at 
the thirteenth century University of 
Paris, and included the relatively 
moderate Siger of Brabant and the 
extremist, John of Jandun, whose 
teaching anticipated the Rational- 
ism of eighteenth century France. 

The true significance of St. 
Thomas Aquinas is to be found in 
the fact that he was the first medi- 
eval thinker to go to the root of the 
problem raised by the “Theologist 
vs. Rationalist” controversy. Won- 
derfully equipped for the task be- 
cause he possessed the rare combi- 
nation of “a perfect intellectual 
modesty and an almost reckless in- 
tellectual audacity,” St. Thomas, 
fathered a third spiritual family, the 
Thomists, who reconcile the claims 
of reason and revelation. Had he 
been able to win his contemporaries 
or his immediate successors to 
agreement with him, “the whole 
history of Western thought would 
have been different from what it 
was.” 

M. Gilson reminds us that the 
problem in the relation between rea- 
son and revelation is at present 
“very far from being out of date.” 
It is easy to devise a superficial an- 
swer, if we attempt merely to har- 
monize our own religious feelings 
with our private philosophical opin- 
ions. If on the other hand, like the 
medieval theologians, we possess 
faith in objective truth and also an 
objective philosophical knowledge, 
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we shall come face to face with the 
real problem of harmonizing a 
Revelation and a Reason. One who 
sets out on that undertaking “can 
scarcely avoid meeting St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” J. McS. 


America Faces South. By T. R. 
Ybarra. New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $3.00. 

This is a readable, rapid survey 
of the races, politics, trade and his- 
tory of the twenty republics of 
Latin America. The author is a 
staff member of The New York 
Times. Born in South America of a 
Venezuelan father and a New Eng- 
land mother, he brings to his sub- 
ject firsthand information, a knowl- 
edge of languages and an extraordi- 
narily sympathetic attitude toward 
the Latin temperament. 

Mr. Ybarra rightly insists that the 
“Good Neighbor” republics are 
twenty separate, distinct entities. 
He points out that forty-five million 
Brazilians, who talk Portuguese, 
are not flattered when addressed by 
American business firms in the lan- 
guage of Spain. Haiti, he adds, is 
peopled by about 3,000,000 French- 
speaking inhabitants. In other 
words, almost forty per cent of the 
people of “Spanish America” do 
not use much Spanish. You cannot 
“use the same formula for impress- 
ing, say, Guatemala, whose people 
are overwhelmingly of Indian blood, 
and Costa Rica, where you can’t 
find an Indian or near-Indian with 
a spy-glass.” Citizens of the Argen- 
tine feel closer to Europe than they 
do to the population of Bolivia. Fi- 
nally, among the “republics” there 
is “little democracy and much dic- 
tatorship.” In a welter of dissimi- 


larities and paradoxes, this element 
of military rule is probably the least 
common denominator! 
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The author is explicit in his 
praise of the “Good Neighbor” 
policy of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, al- 
though he acknowledges that it has 
not produced good fruit in Mexico. 
An interesting analysis of the obsta- 
cles to better U. S. A. relationships 
with the Argentine is submitted. 
Naturally enough, the latter country 
reckons its friendships in terms of 
markets for “meat and wheat.” 

Mr. Ybarra’s volume is a tourist’s 
guide rather than a treatise for 
scholars. Rhapsodies over the 
gorgeous scenery of Rio de Janeiro’s 
harbor and praise of the juicy 
steaks of Buenos Aires outrank pas- 
sages on Latin American culture. 
Treatment of the religious phase of 
the subject is superficial, none-too- 
cordial; although the conventional 
tributes are accorded to Fra Bar- 
tolomé de Las Casas. In _ short, 
this is a typical newspaper story, 
a skimming summary that enter- 
tains as much as it instructs. 
America Faces South merits a place 
in the library of every cruise ship 
to the West Indies, Central and 
South America: like musical com- 
edy, it is excellent holiday fare for 
the tired business man. J. F. T. 


The Living Goya. By Mercedes C. 
Barbarossa. Boston: Meador Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

The title of this book is well 
chosen. The freshness and vitality 
of Goya’s art and the clarity of his 
democratic spirit keep him a con- 


temporary of succeeding genera- 
tions. He is better understood now 


than in his own day. 

Miss Barbarossa lays emphasis 
on those elements in the great 
painter’s career that possess perma- 
nent authority. She has brought 
to her task not only the fruits of 
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many years’ research, but a 
wealth of sympathetic understand- 


ing of a fellow-countryman. Her 
own Spanish ancestry aids her 


in the summing-up of Goya’s tu- 
multuous, unpredictable genius; his 
warm humanity that oscillated be- 
tween laughter and anger, love and 
scorn; his predilection for portray- 
ing the travelers of the highway 
who were neither courtiers nor 
saints. She emphasizes Goya’s radi- 
cal departure from the frozen mag- 
nificence of Velasquez and the mys- 
tical elongations of the supreme El 
Greco. He brought to the somber 
eighteenth century Spain—too long 
in black velvet or brown rags—a 
fresh palette of vivid vermilion and 
green, color prototypes of the art- 
ist’s boisterous democracy’ ex- 
pressed on miles of wall and canvas. 

Through the many reproductions 
in black and white with which her 
volume is enriched as well as in the 
text the author does full justice to 
the painter’s genius for social satire, 
brought to full flower by the tran- 
sitional confusions of the dying cen- 
tury. In his war paintings Goya is 
startlingly the living Goya. They 
might serve for records of the pres- 
ent carnage in Europe. His avowed 
intention in these macabre scenes 
was to tell meu “for all time that 
they must not be barbarous.” But 
Goya was more than a satirist, more 
than the creator of the Caprichos, 
Proverbios y Disparates etchings. 
Miss Barbarossa discerns the artist 
in an aspect too little observed or 
dwelt upon by some of his apprais- 
ers—his sincere religious devotion, 
expressed, indeed, in flaming and 
novel forms, yet written high and 
clear on the walls and domes of 
many of the great Spanish churches. 
The chapter on Frescoes and Re- 
ligious Paintings is one of the long- 
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est and most detailed in the book, 
describing Goya’s work in a stately 
succession of churches from Nues- 
tra Senora del Pilar in his native 
Zaragoza to the lovely little San An- 
tonio de la Florida, erected in the 
king’s country seat, Casa del Cam- 
po. 

If in certain chapters of the book 
Miss Barbarossa’s hero-worship dis- 
torts somewhat her historical per- 
spective, or induces too great leni- 
ency toward phases of Goya’s life, 
this may only mark the differences 
of outlook between two civilizations. 
Frankness in approaching life is 
more characteristic of the Mediter- 
ranean nations than of those of 
northern Europe. A. McC. S. 


Letters From Elizabeth Barrett to B. 
R. Haydon. Edited by Martha 
Hale Shackford. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.00. 
Eighteen autograph letters and 

three fragments, written by Eliza- 

beth Barrett to the English artist, 

Benjamin Robert Haydon, are here 

published for the first time. Sold 

in London in 1913, they came ulti- 
mately into the possession of George 

Herbert Palmer, Professor Emeri- 

tus of Philosophy at Harvard, who 

presented them to the library of 

Wellesley College. 

Dr. Shackford, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at Wellesley, has 
performed her task as editor with 
competence. She has supplied for 
the reader the background requi- 
site to an intelligent understanding 
of the letters. In her preface, she 
traces the history of the letters, de- 
scribes the manuscript, and evalu- 
ates its importance as a contribu- 
tion to “that much desired defini- 
tive, properly documented Life of 
Mrs. Browning, in which may be 
traced the deeper development of 





her thought and art.” The intro- 
duction presents brief biographical 
sketches of B. R. Haydon and 
Elizabeth Barrett, the latter sketch 
stressing the years of the poet’s cor- 
respondence with Haydon. Their 
epistolary {riendship, which never 
ripened into actual acquaintance, 
covered a period of three years 
(1842-1845), yielding finally to 
widening inieresis on Miss Barrett’s 
part,—notably, to the formation of 
her new and richer friendship with 
Robert Browning. The letters are 
annotated, not pedantically, but 
with the object of clarifying allu- 
sions otherwise obscure, and thus of 
endowing tie text with a fuller sig- 
nificance. 

Throughout, the task of scholar- 
ship has been well accomplished, 
for it has subserved the major pur- 
pose of presenting the letters as hu- 
man documents, as actual tran- 
scripts of thought and character. 

In Elizabeth Barrett’s letters to 
Robert Browning we have the de- 
tailed portrait; in the correspond- 
ence with B. R. Haydon, the pre- 
liminary sketeh—that ébauche 
which is sometimes more suggestive 
than the finished masterpiece. 
Some, at least, of the qualities 
which reveal! themselves in the later 
correspondence are here in embryo: 
virile understanding, imaginative 
vivacity, kindly vet fearless wis- 
dom, ease and power of expression. 
There are in these letters flashes of 
artistic and spiritual perceptiveness 
which reveal the essential poet; pas- 
sages, too, memorable for beauty of 
phrasing. 

Both the devotee and the neo- 
phyte at Elizabeth Barrett’s shrine 
will find this correspondence illu- 
minating, for it will help to define 
more clearly their understanding of 
the woman and the poet. E. D. 
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In Stalin’s Secret Service. By W. G. 
Krivitsky. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $3.00. 

Naturally enough the “revela- 
tions” of the ex-Chief of the Soviet 
Military Intelligence Department in 
Western Europe, attracted more 
than usual attention when they 
were published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. They now appear in 
book form, with minor changes ob- 
viously made for the purpose of en- 
hancing the author’s reputation 
for political insight — although, 
when carefully studied, they cast 
at least something of a shadow upon 
his reputation for honesty and ac- 
curacy. In substance, the story 
covers approximately four years of 
intimate acquaintance with the So- 
viet leaders, and follows lines fa- 
miliar enough to all persons fairly 
well informed on the recent history 
of Soviet Russia. 

The author provides an im- 
mense amount of detail not avail- 
able to the ordinary reader; for 
he enjoyed opportunities open to 
few, of witnessing what went on 
behind the scenes and then of writ- 
ing freely about his experiences 
from a safe refuge outside the reach 
of the government he had aban- 
doned and the persons upon whom 
his story casts discredit. On this 
account, Mr. Krivitsky’s book pos- 
sesses uncommon interest; but not 
on this account does it necessarily 
fulfill the requirements of credi- 
bility. The story of this witness 
might well be suspected because by 
his own testimony he spent years in 
an organization which repudiates 
all reverence for such human weak- 
nesses as justice, truth and honor. 
By implication he justifies us in as- 
suming that he was a liar, thief, 
assassin and general scoundrel. 
Moreover, his testimony is that of 
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an interested person, because he 
broke with the organization which 
he had served so “loyally” only 
when he was in momentary fear of 
being put to death at the order of 
his official superiors; and he is now 
making capital out of his former 
infamous activities. Much of what 
he writes is unquestionably true— 
for it can be proved from other 
sources. Indeed, almost all he 
writes is fairly probable, as it fits 
comfortably enough into the frame- 
work of our general knowledge. 
But nothing said, or even sworn to, 
by a man of this type in his par- 
ticular position, can safely be ac- 
cepted without corroborating evi- 
dence. The blurb says, these chap- 
ters are “new and exciting testi- 
mony.” Indeed they are; but the 
discriminating reader will hesitate 
to agree that they turn “the light 
of truth” upon the contemporary 
scene. A fair enough verdict would 
be: “Valuable, if true. Check it all 
up carefully.” J. Mcs. 


A Goodly Fellowship. By Mary Ellen 
Chase. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Maud. Her own Journal edited and 
arranged for publication by Rich- 
ard Lee Strout. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

There is, of course, no real 
ground of meeting for these vol- 
umes except that both happen to 
come from the same publishing 
house at the same time and to be 
biographies of American women— 
contemporary or near contempo- 
rary. 

The story of Mary Ellen Chase, 
written with her usual distinction 
of style, is an enlightening com- 
mentary on the history of education 
in the United States during the past 
thirty years, as shared by one to 
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whom the teaching profession was 
from first to last a vision of “the 
good life.” It is also the discreet 
general confession of a woman 
whose strong character and respon- 
sive personality have found zest in 
what to many others might have 
seemed burdensome or monotonous. 
The somewhat Spartan background 
of her childhood home at Blue Hill, 
Maine—presided over by one of the 
most capable teachers she was ever 
to know, her own mother—and her 
girlhood study at a near-by acad- 
emy and teaching in a near-by vil- 
lage school, will be familiar to those 
who recall Miss Chase’s Goodly 
Heritage. Then, after an interval 
at the University of Maine, comes 
the story of her daring and much- 
disapproved decision to seek fresh 
fields through a teacher’s agency in 
Chicago; followed by more teaching 
at various schools of evangelical 
tendency in the Middle West, a 
summer of study in Germany and 
a few years of health-building in 
Montana. Next come the years of 
acquiring a doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota—where, through 
the friendship of a nun also doing 
graduate work, Miss Chase was in- 
troduced to the College of St. Cath- 
erine and incidentally to her first 
knowledge of Catholicism from the 
inside. 

Concluding chapters tell of her 
experiences in the itinerant lectur- 
ing which she rightly describes as 
a combination of teaching, preach- 
ing and acting, and give her sym- 
pathetic theories upon the teaching 
of English. One would have en- 
joyed, perhaps, hearing more about 
Mary Ellen Chase the novelist. But 
obviously she prefers thinking of 
herself as a pedagogue —a_ peda- 
gogue whose roots of life were so 
deeply entrenched in New England 
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soil that she was to find her most 
satisfying experience (up to the 
present!) as professor at Smith Col- 
lege, where the inspiration of its 
president, W. Allen Neilson, con- 
tributed to the rounding and en- 
richment of her career. 


Maud, in spite of the somewhat 
spicy suggestions of its jacket- 
blurb, seems to the present reviewer 
an only mildly entertaining series 
of extracts from the diary of a 
young girl living in rural Illinois 
during the 1880’s and 1890’s. Maud 
Rittenhouse wrote a little, painted 
a little, attended temperance meet- 
ings at Protestant church “socials,” 
was serenaded and jilted, fell in 
love and out of love, and learned 
in general “what every woman 
knows.” It seems rather naive for 
the publisher to resurrect her now 
as one of the “most outrageous little 
flirts who ever ‘told all’ to her pri- 
vate journal” —and rather opti- 
mistically extravagant to build from 
this journal a volume of almost six 
hundred pages. But evidently we 
are passing through an epidemic of 
biography and autobiography, good, 
bad and indifferent. Most of it 
would, unfortunately, be twice as 
interesting if it were only half as 
long. K. B. 


Church and State. By Don Luigi 
Sturzo. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $5.00. 

In a brief review it is hard to do 
justice to this monumental history 
of the relations of Church and 
State from the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity to the present day. It is the 
fruit of seven years of labor by a 
priest who holds first rank as a 
theologian, a philosopher, a canon- 
ist, a sociologist, and a statesman. 
He handles with ease a tremendous 
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mass of documents and facts; he 
sets forth clearly the conflicts that 
must needs arise between temporal 
and spiritual ideals; he stresses the 
mistakes and faults of churchmen 
as well as of politicians and rulers; 
he never gives evidence of that 
perennial fidget which possesses 
certain historians about giving 
scandal. With Pope Leo XIII. he 
holds that “God has no need of our 
lie.” Nevertheless, as a writer in 
the Civilta Cattolica put it: “This 
sociological history of the Church, 
even with all its dark places, is 
throughout an apologia of the 
Christian religion.” 

The book is divided into three 
parts: 1. “The Church and Chris- 
tendom,” begins with the Church 
under the Roman Empire and ends 
with the reign of Boniface VIII. 
(1303); 2. “The Church and the 
Modern State (1303-1789)” deals 
with the Great Schism, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation and Counter 
Reformation, the problem of re- 
ligious toleration, Jansenism, Juris- 
dictionalism, and the Enlighten- 
ment; 3. “The Secular State and the 
Church” discusses conditions under 
the French Revolution and Napo- 
leon, the liberal, national and social 
movements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the politico-social theories of 
Comte, Hegel and Marx; the totali- 
tarian states begotten of the World 
War. 

Sturzo’s scholarly treatise is a 
veritable encyclopedia of informa- 
tion on every historical conflict be- 
tween Church and State from the 
standpoint of theory and of fact. 
The Church’s Popes and Bishops 
fought in turn the Caesaro-Papism 
of the Eastern churches, the investi- 
ture claims of the German Em- 
perors, the ultra-state claims of 
Heury II. of England, the anti- 
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Christian theories of the Cathari 
and the Fraticelli, the heretical 
Church-State of the Reformation, 
the regalism and divine right of 
Louis XIV. of France, the Jansen- 
ism of the seventeenth and the 
rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the liberalism of the nine- 
teenth and the totalitarianism and 
communism of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Don Sturzo ends with the words: 
“A new breath of mystical spirit- 
uality and of pacifying re-organisa- 
tion must come from Christianity, 
in its character as a personal re- 
ligion, universal and autonomous, 
profoundly felt and vigorously ac- 
tuated by the faithful, who are par- 
takers in the mystical body of 
Christ. Then Church and State will 
find again their rhythm of social 
duality and spiritual unification.” 


mB He 
Primitive Revelation. By Rev. Wil- 
liam Schmidt, S.V.D. Translated 


by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T.D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$2.75. 

While we have an abundance of 
apologetic works defending the di- 
vine character of the Old and the 
New Testament revelation, we are 
poor indeed in scholarly treatises 
that discuss adequately the essence, 
scope and content of primitive reve- 
lation. We, therefore, give a hearty 
welcome to Dr. Baierl’s translation 
and adaptation of the recent pub- 
lications of Dr. Schmidt, the foun- 
der of Anthropos, and our most out- 
standing authority on pre-history 
and ethnology. 

Dr. Schmidt proves to the hilt 
against the a priori theorizing of 
the pagan, monistic evolutionists— 
German for the most part—that 
there is no people, not even the 
most primitive, among whom spirit- 
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ual thought and activity did not 
really exist; that the earliest known 
men were capable of receiving a su- 
pernatural revelation; that the first 
three chapters of Genesis represent 
primitive revelation; that they are 
not mere myths of Semitic Bedouin 
tribes, or borrowings from the leg- 
ends of Assyria and Babylon; that 
monotheism pure and simple is the 
oldest state of culture; that ani- 
mism, manism, magism and totem- 
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ism indicate not the origin but the 
decay of primitive religion; that the 
unity of the human race is a fact, 
from the viewpoint of bodily origin, 
the origin of language, and of cul- 
tural evolution; that the human 
soul was not slowly evolved from 
previously existing animal souls, 
but was created directly by God. 
The volume is provided with a 
good index and an excellent bibli- 
ography. a & G 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: Hawk of Detroit. By 
Arthur Pound (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $2.50). In 1701 An- 
toine de la Mothe Cadillac with one 
hundred settlers founded the city 
of Detroit. Arthur Pound makes 
this settlement the theme of his 
latest novel. He brings out clearly 
the determination of Cadillac to 
establish New France in the land 
of the Hurons, despite bitter oppo- 
sition from enemies at the French 
Court and in Quebec, and pictures 
him as an able administrator, hon- 
est in his dealings with the Indians, 
and ever loyal to France. Jules, 
Cadillac’s kinsman, is a_ special 
friend of the Hurons, Oahya be- 
coming his wife. He battles to the 
death with the traitor Leduc, and 
in Cadillac’s absence in Quebec 
looks zealously after his interests. 
The priests in the novel, especially 
the Jesuits, suffer at times from the 
author’s prejudices, and his hero, 
Jules, is far from being a model 
character from the standpoint of 
morals or religion. 

Ararat. By Elgin Groseclose (New 
York: Carrick & Evans. $2.50). The 
two outstanding figures in this stir- 
ring novel are the skeptical Paul 
Markov, an officer in the Czar’s 





army, who believes in the power 
of the human will alone to solve 
any problem, and Amos Lyle, a 
former Texan rancher, now a Prot- 
estant missionary among the Arme- 
nians, who believes in man’s sub- 
mission to the will of God. The 
missionary is a good soul, defend- 
ing his flock against the Turkish 
menace, and devoting his life to the 
care of thousands of homeless chil- 
dren. He is a typical Bible Prot- 
estant, who does not worry about 
dogma, or realize that he is offer- 
ing the Armenians an alien gospel. 
The author gives us a good picture 
of the decadent society of imperial 
Russia, of the rise of Bolshevism. 
He knows his Russia well, having 
served on a relief mission in south- 
ern Russia, and having been him- 
self imprisoned by the Cheka on 
suspicion of espionage. 

Rogue Male. By Geoffrey House- 
hold (Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00). The hero of this exciting 
and improbable tale is a rich Eng- 
lish sportsman who under pretense 
of a shooting trip to the continent 
aims to assassinate a hated Euro- 
pean dictator,—Hitler of course, al- 
though his name is never men- 
tioned. The Englishman is arrested 
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just as he aims at the V of the dic- 
tator’s vest, and after being tortured 
in good Nazi fashion, is thrown over 
a cliff presumably to certain death. 
Of course he miraculously escapes 
to England, despite the clever track- 
ing of the dictator’s secret police. 
He manages to kill two of his ene- 
mies, one in the London tube and 
another in his hide-out in Dorset. 
But they had orders to kill him on 
sight, so that he could plead self- 
defense and so satisfy his con- 
science. The book is well written, 
but the author’s clean-cut style 
would have been bettered had he 
omitted a few of his hells and 
damns. 

The Dark Wheel. By S. M. C. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00). 
The author of Brother Petroc’s Re- 
turn again, but less convincingly, 
suspending the laws of time, dis- 
patches a modern young man, an 
unbeliever, back to pre-Reforma- 
tion days and the subsequent per- 
secution. This all comes about in 
answer to the prayer of his nurse 
“daily at the sacring of the Mass.” 
Greville White’s new companions, 
characters of that bygone age, re- 
turn to help him in his, quest for 
God. He lives their life and learns 
much from them—and so could we 
—but it is an eerie existence and 
this part of the narrative is some- 
what confusing with sudden tran- 
sitions in time and space, digres- 
sions and lengthy reflections. The 
end of the tale, however, leads up to 
a clear, strong climax. Lovely de- 
scriptions of Cornwall (where, we 
are told, “the curtain between time 
and eternity had worn thin”) add 
to the enjoyment of a book rich in 
its convincing presentation of spir- 
itual values. 

Queen Anne Boleyn. By Francis 
Hackett (New York: Doubleday, 
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Doran & Co. 


$2.75). 
pity that many uncultured readers 
learn their history from historical 


It is a great 


novels. As a consequence they fail 
to distinguish fact from fiction, and 
thus acquire a great deal of knowl- 
edge “that ain’t so.” Hackett has 
based this novel on Friedmann’s 
two-volume biography of Anne 
Boleyn, but he claims the novelist’s 
privilege of inventing facts at will. 
His book is overcrowded with di- 
gressions, and spoiled now and then 
by his faulty use of intransitive 
verbs. The language, too, is coarse 
and suggestive, but in view of the 
vulgar and immoral court of Henry 
VIII. he may be accused of putting 
things too mildly. Hackett pic- 
tures Anne as the mistress of the 
poet Wyatt, which gives him a 
chance to manufacture a “best 
seller” bedroom scene. He tries his 
hand at this again, when he shows 
forth the immorality of Anne’s sis- 
ter, Mary, the King’s former mis- 
tress. 

House of Cards. By Alice Cur- 
tayne (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00). This author’s 
exceptionally fine study of St. Cath- 
erine of Siena would naturally 
arouse pleasurable expectations of 
her skill as a novelist, but while 
her present offering bears new tes- 
timony to her power over words, 
it is disappointing in fictional qual- 
ity and in its treatment of the major 
problem, Marriage versus a Career 
for women. Anne Farrelly’s career 
is of doubtful moment. She is 
presumably a religious girl but no- 
where does the religious ideal fig- 
ure as a guide to her choice of a 
vocation. She likes the flattery of 
her mediocre success but she feels 
that marriage might insure against 
loneliness or boredom in old age, 
neither emotion being conducive to 
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enthusiastic reaction from the 
reader. The author is at her best 
in isolated descriptions and long 
after Anne’s problems have been 
forgotten a memory will remain of 
the pilgrimage to St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory, or the Nuptial Mass in 
Siena or the Glen of Killiskey. 
These passages cry aloud that Alice 
Curtayne can write a much finer 
novel than House of Cards. 

Christmas Holiday. By W. Somer- 
set Maugham (New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $2.50). This tale, 
a story within a story, tells of the 
amorous adventures of a young 
Englishman in Paris for a holiday 
and of the sordid career of a Rus- 
sian refugee encountered in a dis- 
reputable resort. The most original 
character of the book is Simon, a 
young Englishman, warped by an 
unhappy childhood, determined to 
acquire the characteristics desirable 
in a revolutionary leader, and there- 
fore training himself to become the 
hard, ruthless, inhuman master of 
every normal, natural impulse. As 
the above outline suggests, Mr. 
Maugham’s latest contribution is 
intended for the entertainment of 
the highly sophisticate; anyone else 
may be shocked, or even disgusted. 

Gentile Wife. By Ann Falwell 
Ellis (New York: Carlyle House. 
$2.50). Ann Falwell Ellis offers 
herein a truly interesting study of 
the difficulties inevitable to a mixed 
marriage and augmented when that 
marriage is between Jew and Chris- 
tian. It deals with Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jew sympathetically 
though the emphasis is not placed 
on the Catholic viewpoint. The 
theme is elaborated by the inclu- 
sion of extended family relation- 
ships and bigotry. The author 
presents her case clearly, strongly 
and with honesty. 
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Winding Ways. By Monica Sel- 
win-Tait (Notre Dame, Ind.: The 
Ave Maria Press. $1.50). This is 
a romantic tale of love triumphant 
over bigotry. The setting is Eng- 
lish “County” and the viewpoint is 
piously Catholic. 


History: The Heritage of America. 
edited by Henry Steele Commager 
and Allan Nevins (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $4.00). In what is de- 
scribed as a new approach to the 
story of America, two distinguished 
historians have collected a series of 
two hundred and fifty-two readings, 
grouped in thirty-five sections, cov- 
ering the whole period from Leif 
Ericson to the New Deal. Many of 
the selections are chosen from the 
writings of actors in the episodes 
or of contemporaries, so that they 
have a marked individual coloring 
and personal value. We find items 
from Columbus’s Journal, from 
Franklin’s Autobiography, from the 
diary of a British officer who fought 
at Lexington, from a memoir by an 
officer of the U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission off Virginia Peninsula in 
June, 1862. In other words, it is 
a contribution to the writing of 
American History made up of first- 
hand narratives of American life— 
disconnected therefore, but supple- 
mented skillfully by careful editors. 
This volume presented as “a sam- 
pling of the feast,” will leave most 
readers hungry for more. 

European Governments and Poli- 
tics. By F. A. Ogg (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.25). This volume 
—an expanded and improved edi- 
tion of a work published in 1934— 
is a clear and comprehensive study 
of the political systems of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and the Soviet Union. It therefore 
directs attention to the contrasted 
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characteristics of parliamentary de- 
mocracy and totalitarian dictator- 
ship. Wisely the author retains (in 
condensed form) the chapters de- 
voted to the Weimar Republic, for 
a knowledge of the earlier phase of 
Germany is indispensable to an un- 
derstanding of the Nazi régime. 
The new section on Italy discusses 
“the emerging corporative state.” 
The author’s description of the 
English constitution, illustrates his 
skillful way of handling a_ topic 
which might easily become confus- 
ing. The book is a valuable text 
for students; the one improvement 
that suggests itself is a detailed ana- 
lytical table of contents. 

Documents and Readings in the 
History of Europe Since 1918. By 
Walter Consuelo Langsam (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.). This 
volume contains texts of some of the 
most important documents connect- 
ed with the history of Europe in 
the last twenty years. They include 
treaties, pacts, conventions, con- 
stitutions, laws, manifestoes, proc- 
lamations, party programs, authori- 
tative narratives, and speeches,— 
each one introduced by explanatory 
remarks on the origin and impor- 
tance of the document in question. 
Both for interest and for value the 
collection is unique; and, although 
naturally in no sense exhaustive, it 
is indispensable as it stands. As 
an example of the way in which 
some of these items illuminate the 
contemporary scene, take this ex- 
cerpt from Colonel House’s diary 
for the day following his signing of 
the Treaty at Versailles, “To those 
who are saying that the Treaty is 
bad and should never have been 
made and that it will involve 


Europe in infinite difficulties in its 
enforcement, I fec! like admitting 
A 
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Revisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. By Waldo E. Stephens (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$3.00). Another book of particular 
significance at the present moment 
is this volume which examines the 
first attempt of modern states to 
achieve revisions of the peace treaty 
within a definite field of interna- 
tional organization. Mr. Stephens 
deals with the period following the 
World War, when governments 
sought to employ accepted proce- 
dures, other than war, for the re- 
vision of their contractual obliga- 
tions incorporated in the Treaty of 
Peace between the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers and Germany. Here 
quite clearly is revealed the hope- 
lessness of that ill-starred experi- 
ment, the drafting of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Outline of Roman History. By 
Charles W. Reinhardt, S.J. (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.00). 
Roman history is a tangled subject 
both for teachers and for students, 
as so many strains are interwoven 
in it that one cannot easily give or 
acquire a well-proportioned concept 
of the whole. With good reason 
therefore, Father Reinhardt has 
outlined events and movements in 
logical arrangement, revealing their 
relationships to one another and to 
the development of Roman institu- 
tional life. The result of his work 
is a “Student’s Aid” of the type 
which makes older people reflect 
how much easier things have be- 
come for the younger generation. 

The Bonapartes in America. By 
Clarence E. Macartney and Gordon 
Dorrance (Philadelphia: Dorrance 
& Co. $3.00). The authors of this 
romantic history of the Bonapartes 
in the United States spent ten years 
gathering the necessary data in 
France, England, Corsica and the 
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United States. They tell of Jerome’s 
visit to America after the San 
Domingo campaign, and his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Patterson of Bal- 
timore; of Jerome’s homes in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Borden- 
town; of Napoleon III.’s visit to New 
York in 1837; of the Murats in 
Florida; of the French exiles in 
Alabama and Texas; of Jerome’s 
grandson, Charles Joseph Bona- 
parte of Baltimore, the friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and his Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Attorney 
General. Interesting chapters deal 
with Napoleon III. and the Mexican 
Crisis, Napoleon and the Louisiana 
Purchase, and the lege of Mar- 
shal Ney’s escape to Nor’ colina. 


RELIGION: The Splendor of the 
Liturgy. By Maurice Zundel (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). To 
the average Catholic who attends 
Mass as a sacred duty to be ob- 
served under penalty of grievous 
sin, this devotional treatise will re- 
veal the meaning of the liturgy in 
all its beauty and splendor. It is 
the work of a scholar, a poet and a 
mystic —the book in the French 
original was entitled The Poem of 
the Sacred Liturgy. Every part of 
the Mass from the Asperges to the 
Last Blessing is discussed from the 
standpoint of doctrine, history and 
devotion that “men might see the 
light which illumines the counte- 
nance of the Church, and the dream 
of beauty glowing in it.” The au- 
thor has given us a series of in- 
spired meditations which enable the 
laity to pray the Mass with the 
priest. His style is somewhat ornate 
and purple patched, and the sub- 
ject matter often over the heads of 
the ordinary, uncultured reader. 
There is, however, rich meat in 
many a brief sentence. For exam- 
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ple: “Dogma is a scandal to those 
who approach it from the outside; 
to the believer it is the bread of life, 
a source of intimate communion 
with God,” “The essence of every 
sin is to will to be of oneself, what 
one can only be in God,” etc. 

The Church Before Pilate. By 
Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (Silver 
Spring, Md.: The Preservation 
Press. $1.00). Why is the Catholic 
Church hated by the world, by the 
paganism of the first-century Ro- 
man Empire, or by the atheistic 
Communism of the twentieth? Why 
is the Church in every age accused 
of disloyalty to the State, of being 
reactionary, the enemy of progress? 
The answer to these and many 
other questions is given by Father 
Leen in this suggestive, timely 
treatise. Our Lord promised His 
followers that they would be hated 
by all men for His name’s sake; 
that men would kill them, thinking 
they were doing a service to God. 
The divinity of the Church is proved 
by the fact that Pilate condemns her 
as he once condemned her Founder. 
The heart of the conflict between 
the Church and the world is the 
paradox which expresses Christ’s 
theory of human happiness, “Who- 
soever shall seek to save his life, 
shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose it, shall preserve it.” In two 
brief but pithy chapters Father 
Leen pays his respects to Karl Marx 
and to Wells, setting forth clearly 
the true relations of Church and 
State, and the origin of life’s enig- 
mas, original sin. 

Jesus the Messiah. By J. M. Bover, 
S.J. (New York: C. Wildermann Co. 
$1.00). The New Testament. Revised 
by Dr. Challoner (Same Publisher). 
30 cents). Here are two valuable but 
inexpensive little books. One, which 
contains an illuminating Preface 
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by Father Carey, professor of Sa- 
cred Scripture at Dunwoodie, is a 
handy new edition of the New Tes- 
tament. The other is a harmony 
of the Gospels based on the edition 
of the New Testament just men- 
tioned, and adapted by Father Bur- 
gers, S.J., so that one may practice 
meditative reading pleasantly and 
easily by following a harmonized 
narrative in the words of the four 
Gospels. 

The Saviour’s Life. By Rev. Gil- 
bert Simmons, C.S.P. (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 75 cents and 
$1.00). Years ago, Father Simmons 
decided that Catholic readers would 
derive spiritual profit from the con- 
tinuous life of our Lord told as far 
as possible in the words of the four 
Gospels. He published his work 
with the title Our Saviour’s Life, 
basing it upon A Gospel Monogram 
by Sir. W. J. Hershel. The book 
was highly prized by those fortu- 
nate to become familiar with it; and 
in the course of years it went out 
of print. It is now republished,— 
this time with the author’s name, 
modestly omitted by him in the 
original edition. Supplemented as 
it is with outlines for the use of 
discussion clubs by Father Gerald 
Treacy, S.J., it gives considerable 
help to those seeking that familiar- 
ity with the Gospel story now so 
happily desired by multitudes of 
Catholics, young and old. 

The Unified Gospel of Jesus. By 
Rev. Wilfred G. Hurley, C.S.P. (New 
York: The Paulist Press. $1.00). 
Still another arrangement of the 
four Gospels in one narrative is 
Father Hurley’s adaptation of Fa- 
ther Anzini’s Jl Vangelo di Jesu. 
Broken up into sections and para- 
graphs with appropriate headings 
and typographical variations and 
also enriched with numerous notes, 
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it forms a welcome edition to the 
rapidly growing class of spiritual 
books that focus attention upon the 
inspired words of the Gospel. 


MISCELLANEOUS: European Note- 
Book. By Bernard Wall (New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50). This book 
—concluded just before the out- 
break of the present war and pref- 
aced by a foreword dated 1939— 
is filled with delightful, informa- 
tive, provocative pages. The style 
might have been somewhat lighter; 
the substance could not well be 
richer, granted the limitations im- 
posed by the author upon himself. 
He writes of France and Germany, 
Italy, Spain, of the Rome - Berlin 
axis, and of Eastern Europe. Open- 
eyed, concerned to be objective and 
just, he gives us a book quite sure 
to satisfy all persons intelligently 
interested in contemporary history, 
political or religious. You will be 
surprised when you read that “Most 
good contemporary writers in the 
English language are Americans, if 
not Irish, and the business is to 
bridge over between our heritage 
and the new world.” Perhaps you 
will be equally surprised, but less 
delighted, when you read that “Most 
good American writers are in fact 
barbarians, such as John dos Pas- 
sos; or else have ceased to be Ameri- 
cans, like Eliot.” Certainly you will 
be stirred to thought by this: “John 
dos Passos, a barbarian with a kind 
of genius can be a menace much 
more dangerous to some people, 
and intelligent people, than films. I 
can think of people who have lost 
their own cultural axis by read- 
ing dos Passos and just become 
nothing.” 

Morality and War. By Gerald 
Vann, O.P. (London: Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne. 3s. 6d.). Father 
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Vann — you know him from the 
pages of Blackfriars, and other 
sources — discusses in this small 
book, the vexed question of moral- 
ity and war. His aim is to place 
before the reader the ethical prin- 
ciples which are clear and the de- 
ductions from those principles 
which are less clear. As new situa- 
tions arise and new problems must 
be faced, the voice of a well-trained 
thoughtful man is bound to give at 
least a certain amount of help to 
those who are worried over the 
moral problems raised by war. Fa- 
ther Vann takes up the fundamen- 
tal question of ends and means, 
discusses the legitimacy of using 
force, emphasizes the principle that 
war must be conformed to the 
moral law, not only in its initiation 
but in its procedure. He says well, 
“One thing is certain. We shall not 
act rightly, we shall not judge right- 
ly, unless we see and judge the 
problem in its entirety; unless we 
take account of all the factors; un- 
less we consider not only cause and 
intention, but means as well; above 
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all, unless we remember that war 
today, the war not of army against 
army but of nation against nation, 
finds its primary objective in the 
innocent, the poor.” 

The Rythym of Sterility and Fer- 
tility in Women. By Leo J. Latz 
(Chicago: Latz Foundation. $1.00). 
This book, the sixth edition of a 
work published in 1932, contains 
summaries of papers published by 
the author in medical journals re- 
porting upon actual successes and 
failures in the application of his 
method. Up to the present more 
than 150,000 copies have been dis- 
tributed, and about fifty-nine com- 
plaints have been received that the 
method “did not work.” The an- 
swer to these complaints is present- 
ed here and a greatly simplified 
method of applying the theory to 
individual cases is explained. Fa- 
ther Reiner, S.J., in his brief intro- 
duction affirms that in his opinion 
“no physician, no nurse, no social 
worker, no elergyman can afford 
to disregard the information con- 
tained in this book.” 
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No More Gas. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. $2.50. 
Duquesne UNiversity Press, Pittsburgh: 

Science of Language. Vol. Il.: Word Study. By J. J. Callahan, 

Tae Cuartes O’DonNELL UNitT or THE CATHOLIC Poetry Society or America, Chicago: 

Quest. An Anthology of Verse. By the Students of Mundelein College. Foreword by 
Olive B. White. Vol. 8. 

Joun P. Daremen Co., Chicago: 

The Frequent Communicant’s Prayer-Book. Compiled by Rev. M. V. Kelly, C.S.B. 75 
cents and $1.00. 

Tue Brauce PupiisnHine Co., Milwaukee: 

The Autobiography of a College. By the President, Faculty, and Students of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Sister Mary Dominic, Ph.D., and 
Members of the Faculty. The Human Christ. By Rev. F. J. Mueller. $2.00. The Little 

Virtues. By David P. McAstocker, S.J. $1.75. Heroines of Christ. By Joseph Huss- 
lein, S.J., Ph.D. $2.00. Through Hundred Gates. By Noted Converts from Twenty-Two 
Lands. Edited and Translated by Severin and Stephen Lamping, O.F.M. $2.50. 














